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IN" SENATE, 

, -A.prn 30, 1868. 



TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY ON THE CONDITION 
OF THE STATE CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY, AND 
THE HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION AN- 
NEXED THERETO. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK : 

Office of the Regents, f 
Albany, April 20, 1868. J 
To the Hon. Stewart L. Woodiford, 

President of the Senate: 
Sir — I have the honor to transmit the Twenty-first Annual 
Report of the Regents of the University on the condition of the 
State Cabinet of Natural History, and the Historical and Anti- 
quarian Collection annexed thereto. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
Chancellor of the University. 
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KEPORT. 



To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York: 

The Regents of the University, as trustees of the State Cabinet 
of Natural History, respectfully submit this their 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

For a detailed statement of the work done in the State Cabinet 
during the year 1867, and of the more important addition.* secured 
by purchase or otherwise, the Regents respectfully refer to the 
accompanying report of the Curator, and to the full list of addi- 
tions prepared by him, marked (A) and (B) in the appendix to this 
report. 

The Curator has also communicated a paper entitled ** Notes 
and Observations upon the Cohoes Mastodon," which was stated 
in the last annual report to be in course of preparation. 

The Botany of the State constituted an important part of the 
original ** Geological Survey." A collection of indigenous plants 
was made ufider the direction of the Botanist of the Survey, Dr. 
Torrey, and constituted the ** State Herbarium." It was men- 
tioned in the Eighteenth Report that this Herbarium had been 
arranged in cases more convenient for reference, examination, and 
preservation than the portfolios in which it was originally placed 
The work of perfecting this collection and putting it in the best 
condition has been entrusted to Mr. Charles H. Peck, an enthusi- 
astic and accomplished botanist of this city. The Regents earnest- 
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ly recommend that an appropriation be made by which his services 
in this department may be permanently secured tfntil this work is 
completed. 

The standing committee of the Regents specially charged witffi^ 
the care of the State Cabinet, have bestowed much time and atten- 
tion upon the alterations and improvements necessary to provide > 
for the recent additions to the Cabinet, and upon the consideration 
of measures for its future care and improvement. While no lavish 
expenditures should be allowed, it is important that the State col- 
lections be properly cared for, and that they be, from time to time, 
increased to such a degree that they may be referred to as indices 
of the progress made in the special departments of natural 
science here represented. 

The usual statement of receipts and expenditures is herewith 

commumcated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Regents, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

Chancellor of the University. 
Albany, Ap7^7 20, 1868. 
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ACCOUNT CURRENT, 

With Appropriation for the State Cabinet of Natural History. 



1866-7. r)r. 

To balance from 1865-6 $2,671 60 

To appropriation for 1866-7 800 00 

— $3,471 60 

Cr. 

By collections « $500 00 

By excavations for mastodon 377 59 

By chemicals 1^9 56 

By postage and stationery 101 67 

By shelving and cases 377 82 

By expressage and freight 50 40 

By cataloguing and labeling 706 86 

By traveling expenses of Curator 74 75 

By contingents 47 00 

By balance to new account 1,035 95 

$3,471 60 

I have examined this account with the vouchers in support 
thereof, and find the same correct. 

ALEXANDER S. JOHNSON. 
Albany, March 14, 1868. 
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(j5l.) 

REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 



To the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York.' 

Gentlemen — ^I have the honor to present to you, the following 
communication regarding the State Cabinet of Natural History, 
with a statement of work done in the museum and in connexion 
therewith, together with the additions which have been made to 
the collections in the several departments since my last annual 
report. 

The first weeks of the year were devoted to the preservation 
and arrangement of the bones of the Cohoes Mastodon, presented 
to the museum by Mr. Alfred Wild, in the name of the 
Harmony Mills Company; and some time wa.^ given to the 
superintendence of the work of excavation for other bones 
belonging to the same animal. After the wprk at the original 
point was abandoned, on account of the freezing of the water, 
some excavations upon the southwest side of the Mill revealed 
the presence of bones, which proved to belong to the same skele- 
ton, and on the 26th of February and 7th of March, we obtained 
at this locality, nearly all the bones of the right fore-leg below 
the humerus. In the same place, we also obtained two bones be- 
longing to the right hind-foot The position in which these bones 
were discovered, was at least sixty feet distant from the point 
where the skull and principal parts of the skeleton were found, 
and at a level twenty-five feet higher. The bones thus obtained 
were of great use in the final work of mounting the skeleton. 

In the general work of the museum I have commenced, and td 
[Senate No. 92.] 3 
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a ooiisiclerable extent, completed a re-arrangement of the New York 
Geological Collection, on the second floor of the building, bringing 
into the series the collections of the Laurentian formation and 
Quebec group, which had been previously placed upon the same 
floor with the Mineralogical Collection. I have also restored the 
x)riginal ai^rangement of a geological series of the rocks of New 
York, in the new table cases which extend around the room, next 
to the wall cases. In this series I have replaced, to a great extent, 
ihe onginal spedmms thus aiTanged by the State Geologists, as 
lypical of the rock formations described by them. Farther exam- 
ination of the collections in the wall cases, and the cases of drawers 
in the curator's room, will enable me to complete this arrangement 
the present year. The labeling of this part of the collection will 
soon be commenced. 

The labeling of the Paleeontological Collection of the New 
York Bocks, has progressed nearly as far as we have labels printed 
for it. Other duties have prevented me from attending to the 
continuation of the printing, which will soon be resumed. 

, In the eai-ly part of the summer, I was directed by the Capitol 
Commissioners to matke an examiiiation of all quarries from which 
specimens had been sent to the Commissioners, and also of other 
quarries which might aflbrd material for the building of the new 
Capitol. Under these directions I have made extended examina- 
tions of stono quarries, both within and beyond the limits of the 
.State. One immediate result of this work has been the great 
increase of the Economic Collections of the nmseum, and you now 
have at the Geological Rooms, a larger number of blocks of 
building stone, and, in greater variety, than can be found in 
any museum in the United States. This great accession to the 
Economic Collection, renders this department of the museum no 
longer an experiment, and the owners of stone quarries are desir- 
ous of having their material displayed in the collection. The 
recent direction to occupy both, sides of the main entrance hall 
with these blocks, will afford facilities for the display of all we at 
present possess. 

In addition to these collections of large blocks, other and 
extensive collections of smaller specimens of the same and other 
rocks have been made and placed in the Geological Rooms, 
but for want of space cannot be arranged. in cases. The iron ores 
liave likewise received som^ attention, and we have a considerable 
accession to the collections reported last year. 
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-..lOUNTING OF THE MaSTODON SkELETOK. 

After some delay, occasioned by the want of proper working 
rooms, the preparations for mounting the mastodon skeleton were 
begun in the latter part of June. In this work I engaged Mr. G. 
K. Gilbert, of Rochester, who was assisted by Mr. E. E. Howell 
and Mr. J. W. Hall. 

The incompleteness of the Cohoes skeleton rendered it neces- 
sary that some comparisons of parts should be made with i^ more 
perfect skeleton, and accordingly, after carefully making a U$t of 
the bones we possessed, with measurements of the more importHot 
ones, the young men were sent to Boston, where they made the 
necessary examinations, and also made plaster casts of some bones 
to aid in their future work. 

Acknowledgments are due to Dr. J. C. Warren for the liberal 
manner in which he gave the young gentlemen access to the War- 
ren Museum for the study of the mastodon skeleton, as well as 
other separated bones of the mastodon, which wa^ of great impor- 
tance in the preparation of the work. Mr. Theodore Lyman also 
aided their objects in many ways. An examination was also made 
of the Cambridge mastodon skeleton ; and our thanks are due to 
Prof. Wyman and Prof. Agassiz for facilities aflfbrded for this and 
other examinations. Owing to this necessaiy preparation, the work 
of mounting the mastodon was not fully begun till the middle of 
July, and was continued without interruption to September. At 
this time the bed of the Mohawk below the Cohoes Falls became 
dry for the first time during the season, and I undertook to continue 
and complete some observations and surveys which preliminary 
examinations had shown to be necessary to give us a true knowl- 
edge of the position of the mastodon skeleton and its relations to 
the surrounding geology. Owing, therefore, to the occupation 
in this work for several weeks, the progress in mounting the 
skeleton was delayed. The results of the investigations are in 
part presented in a large, unfinished map, which I herewith com- 
municate, and of which a reduced copy is presented in this report. 

In making these surveys, we were much indebted to the Prin- 
cipal and Professors of the Rensseleer Polytechnic Institute, who 
granted the use of instruments and gave leave of absence to 
several young men who volunteered their services in the work of 
the survey. To Prof. Mason, of the Albany Academy, we were 
also indebted foi' the use of a theodolite. 
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The work of the survey is too incomplete to allow of the gen- 
eralizations which we hoped to deduce from it; but it seems pretty- 
clear that the pot holes in which the mastodon skeleton was found, 
were not made by the present or any former river in the same 
channel, but by some force which operated in a direction from north 
to south, and, as seems to us from present knowledge, to be con- 
nected with the great glacial movement. It is scarcely necessary 
to go into a detailed description of the map in its incomplete con- 
dition. In order to realize its intended objects, the survey should 
be continued from the mouth of the Mohawk to a point several 
miles above, and even to Little Falls, and also to the northward, 
^fore we can give such generalizations as the subject demands. 

In the progress of the work of mounting the skeleton, a com- 
plete memorandum has been kept of all the bones preserved and 
their places in the skeleton, and also of all the missing bones for 
which substitutes have been supplied in plaster of paris. I might 
remark, also, that for all the important missing bones we have had 
the corresponding bones of the opposite side. This is true of one 
scapula, one half of the pelvis, the bones of the fore and hind 
legs, ribs, etc.; while the vertebrsB have been modelled from 
measurements of the adjacent ones and from the corresponding 
members of the Warren mastodon. 

The mastodon skeleton measures as follows : 

Feet. 

Length of head and tusks .,, 5J 

Spinal column «..- .15 

Total length following the curve 20^ 

Total length in a direct line. •. -,-14J 

Height H 

The skeleton as now mounted at the Geological Booms standi 
about fifteen inches lower than it would have done had we adopted 
the ordinary mode of mounting. This is due mainly to bringing 
down the vertebral column and placing the scapulae higher upon 
the side — a position which I think is the true one; while in the 
Warren mastodon and others, the bases of the scapulae are placed 
nearly on a line with the sternal bones, which gives the greater 
elevation, but, as I believe, by a distortion of the relations of the 
parts. It was only after several trials and the careful considera- 
tion of the structure of elephants and other animals that the 
present position was adopted. However gratifying it might have 
been to be able to announce the skeleton as having a height of ten 
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and a half feet^ this could only have been attained by an unnatural 
arrangement of the parts. 

The skeleton of the Cohoes mastodon is now one of the most 
interesting and attractive features of the museum, and since its 
opening to the public on the 23d of December, it has been visited 
by several thousand persons. 

In addition to the mounting of the skeleton, the surveys, etc., 
there have been made six casts of the lower jaw, which, from the 
peculiarity of the dentition, will be an object of interest for 
exchange with other museums. These have been carefully painted 
to imitate the color and expression of the natural one. 

The accessions to the museum during the past year have been 
very large. 

The recommendation of the Regents at their last annual meeting, 
that the Legislature appropriate money to purchase the Gould 
Collection of shells, was very promptly responded to by that body* 
and in February the sum of $6,000 was appropriated to this object, 
and the agreement for the purchase at once concluded. The col- 
lection was delivered at the Geological Rooms in April and the 
money paid to the administratrix of Dr. Gould's estate. 

The Kellogg Collection of Crinoidea. 

In April last, the Regents purchased of Dr. J. M. Kellogg, 
for the sum of eight hundred dollars, a large collection of Crinoi- 
dea from rocks of the age of the Lower Carboniferous forma- 
tions. This collection remains in drawers (properly indicated), 
beneath the geological table cases, on the second floor of the 
building. For the proper display of this collection, we need at 
least one table case of twelve feet long by two feet and a half 
wide — equal to one of those now occupied by the fossils of New 
York — still leaving many duplicates in the drawers. 

During the autumn, the committee on the State Cabinet author- 
ized the making of a collection of Crinoidea and other fossils from 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. The collection thus made is an extensive 
one, filling thirteen boxes, more than half of which are of crinoi- 
dal remains. Among the remainder are some very fine Bryozoans; 
Brachiopoda of the genera Sptrifera, Streptorhynchus^ Products 
and Lingula ; Lamellibranchiata ' of several genera ; Gastero- 
poda of the genus Platyceras; some Cephalopoda and Ptero- 
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poda ; of Crustacea there are a few trilobites in a fragmentarj 
condition. The Crinoidea are chiefly of the genera ActinocrinuSj 
Platycriniis^ Oyathocrinua^ Poterioc7nnus, Scaphtocrinua, JForbesio- 
crinus and TremcUocrinus {Gilbertsocrinits). There are several im- 
pressions of Btar^fishes, one of a new genus, and also an echinoderm 
of a new form. These obseiTations are made from the partial 
opening of a few of the boxes. This collection will require con- 
siderable labor to put it in proper order, and, when completed a 
proper selection from it will require at least an area of sixty square 
feet under glass, leaving many duplicates for exchange. 

Tayix>r and Pickett Collections. 

During the summer my attention was called to two collections 
of fossils which were offered for sale, — one of 'these, the collec- 
tion of Mr. G. W. Taylor, of Pulaski, and the other the collection 
of the late Prof. Pickett, of Rochester. Finding it impossible 
without neglecting other imperative duties, to visit these places per- 
sonally, I sent Mr. Whitfield to examine the collections and report 
to me the contents. The general schedule of fossils in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Taylor, ofiered but a moderate addition in number of 
species to the collections already in the museum, except in the 
Orthoceratites, of which he had a very fine variety and in consid- 
erable numbers ; such, indeed, as it would be difficult to obtain 
without great labor and expense. Since the entire collection was 
valued at $5,000, and Mr. Taylor declined to part with any por- 
tion without disposing of the whole, I could not recommend the 
purchase at that price. 

The descriptive schedule of the Pickett collection (B a) which I 
append, showed that it contained rare and valuable specimens, 
which would be an acquisition to the museum, and as there was 
an ofler pending from another quarter, there was no time for delay, 
and I wrote immediately in order to secure the collection. I have 
had it carefully packed and sent to Albany, where it has been 
placed in the Geological Rooms awaiting the action of the Regents. 

Minor Additions to the MusEtJM. 
The Regents have likewise purchased a small collection of speci- 
mens, including a group consisting of calcareous spar, quartz 
crystals and a black indurated bitumen, which has been desig- 
nated anthracite. The group is from a geode in the Calciferous 
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sandstone at MiddleTille, Herkimer county, N. Y. Such specimens 
are extremely rare, and its chief interest is from the fact, that 
pieces of the carbonaceous matter are included in the quartz crys- 
tals, shoeing its presence in this condition in the menstruum from, 
which the quarta was crystallized, while both quartz crystals and 
lumps of the carbonaceous matter are embraced in the crystallized 
calcareous spar. These specimens will be arranged with the 
Mineralogical Collection. 

In order to make a representation of the class Zoophyta, i^ the 
museum, the Curator has procured, by exchange, about twenty- 
five species of recent Corals. These specimens, together with 
what we may hope to add from time to time, will give a tolerable 
exhibition of this class. 

A considerable number of rock specimens of various formations, 
some fossils, plants, shells and crinoidea, of the Chemung Group, 
have been added by the Curator ; also some glacial-marked sur- 
faces of the Chemung Group at Ithaca, and from the Hamilton . 
Group at Maiden, New York. 

I might mention that among the minor duties and occupations 
of the Curator, is that of giving information upon specimens 
brought in, which are supposed to be valuable minerals. In far^ 
the greater number of instances the specimens are iron pyrites. 
This information is given verbally, in many cases, but of those 
sent in, or left during absence, the information has been given by 
letter, of which many have been written during the past year. 

I have before reported the large number of shells packed in 
drawers and for which there are no cases. With the best arrange- 
ment that can be made, we cannot display under glass more than 
one-third of the Gould Collection, and by the time this arrangement 
is completed, we shall have more than twice as many shells in 
drawers as will be displayed in the cases. 

A valuable package of Ethnological objects and implements from 
the Polynesian Islands, sent to the museum by the Smithsonian 
Institution, cannot be displayed for the want'of space (of which 
there is not a single foot) in the proper part of the museum. 
Some other collections of similar character from New York remain 
packed in boxes. 
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In closing this report, I must most earnestly call the attention 
of the Segents to the absolute and immediate need of cases for 
the collections. The authority given to occupy the east side of 
the entrance hall and to raise the Wadsworth Gallery of Casts to 
the floor above will relieve the want partially ; but this wUl 
scarcely afford any room to display the collections of the past 
year, except those belonging to the Economic Department. The 
-whole of the space on the second floor thus vacated is no more 
than is required for the arrangement of the fossils of the New York 
rocks. Every available space is now being made use of The two 
gallery openings will be closed up and still we shall not have 
room for our increasing collections. In this respect, we are doing 
that which is the legitimate object of a museum of natural his- 
tory, for there is no one of these institutions in the civilized world 
which is not extending its accommodations to meet the rapidly 
accumulating results of scientific research, and at this moment the 
trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge 
have under consideration the plans and estimates for extending 
their building so as to equal four times its present capacity. It 
should be just cause for congratulation that more room is demanded 
for our rapidly increasing collections. 

In our own case, the rooms at present occupied, have become 
entirely inadequate for the pressing wants of the museum, and 
making allowance for a moderate increase annually, we shall need 
twice .as much space as we now have by the time a new building 
can be provided. I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES HALL. 

AxBANT. January 9, 1868. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM DURING THE 

YEAR 1867- 



/. Br Purchase. 

The Gould Collection of Shells, containing 60,000 specimens. 
The Kellogg Collection of Crinoidea, containing about 1,000 

specimens. 
A small collection of Quartz Crystals, indurated Bitumen, CaU 

careous Spar, etc. 
The Pickett Collection. (Schedule appended marked B cu) 

IL Br Collection IX tbe Field. 

A large collection of Crinoidea and other fossils from Crawfords- 

ville, Ind. 
Fossils from the Chemung Group. 
Glacial-marked Slates. 

A large collection of various rock specimens. 
A collection of Potsdam Sandstone fossils from Keeseville, N. Y. 

///. Bt Donations to the Museum. 

I. To the Antiquarian and Ethnological Department. 

From Mr. William Foord, of Albany, N. Y. 

An Indian implement (a leather rubber) found near Ten Eyck's 

farm in Bethlehem, Albany county, N. Y. 
A Chinese razor. 

From Hon. W. P. Watsok, of Port Kent, N. T. 

A Bullet raised from the magazine of one of Arnold's vessels 
burned and beached at Panton, Yt., after tbe naval battle 
with Carleton, 1776. 
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From the Smithsonian Institution. 
A collection of Ethnological objects from Polynesia. 

From S. B. Champion, BloomviUe, Delaware county, N. Y. 
A Stone Pestle of aboriginal manufacture, found near Bloom- 
viUe, Delaware county, N. Y. 

II. To the Botanical Department. 

From f . £. CHi;mG&, the Landscape Painter. 
(Through Mr. B. D. Palmer, of Albany.) . 
A piece of a large Barabpo, six feet long and five ^'nches in. 
diameter. Brought by Mr. Church from South America. 

III. To the Zoological Department. 

From 0. L. Steward, Engineer on R. R. ? 

A large piece of wood perforated by some species of Borer. 

From HsNRT E. Lego, of Albany, N. Y. 
A specimen of the River Gar, or Banded Gar, from the Hudson 
river. 

proxn ^ Albany. 

Specimen of Sphinx drupiferai*um Sm. Abb. 

^ From G. W. Hatton, of Congress Hall, Albany. 

A specimen of Tropcea Luna (Linn.) 

Collections made by the Museum. 
Several species of Snakes collected at Crawfordsville, Indiana, by 
Mr. C. Vandeloo. 

From Hon. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Six specimens of Beaver Skulls, from the region of Lake 
Superior. 

From Miyor William Taylor, of St. Catharine's, C. W., formerly of the 
' Hon. East India Company's service. 

(Communicated by Mr. Theodore Kehner.) 
Skins of Serpents from the East Indies, of the following spe- 
cies : Cobra de Capello, two specimens ; Cobra de Manilla, 
one specimen; Whip Snake, one specimen; Carpet Snake, two 
specimens; Boa (sp.?), one specimen. In all seven species.* 

* Tkete speeies were erroneoiiBlj erediied in the Fonrtoenth Report af the gift of Mr. 
Kemer, and the oorreotion is made at the request of Major Taylor. 
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IV. To the Geological^ Mineralogical and PaloBontological Depart- 

merits. 

From Mr. William Foobd, of Albany, N. Y. 
A large Shark's Tooth, from the Loudon clay, London, England. 

From Senor Asta Bbumaga^ late Chilian Minister to the United States. 
(Communicated by Hon. Mrs. J. V. L. Pbvtk.) 
Two specimens of Copper Ore from Chili. 

From Dr. R. L. Allbk, of Saratoga, N. Y. 
A large slab, five by six feet, of Potsdam Sandstone, with one 

side showing fine ripple marks. 
A large mass of Conglomerate, from the base of the Potsdam 

Sandstone in Greenfield, Saratoga county, N. Y. 
A large slab of Lower Trenton Limestone, nearly five by six 
feet, with one side covered with hemispherical masses of 
Stromatopora, 
These specimens Jare very valuable acquisitions for geological 
study, and, as a part of the out-door Museum, are placed in 
the area upon Lodge street. 

From Alfbed Wild, of Albany, N. Y. 
A mass of Iron Pyrites in shale from Cohoes (the pyrites 
massive and in minute crystals). 

From Hon. Ezba Cobnbll, of Ithaca, N. Y, 
A block of nearly a cubic foot of Argillaceous Sandstone, dressed 

on three sides and partly on two others, showing the style of 

blocks used in the building of the Cornell University; one 

face covered with fossils. 
A block of 9X9X11 inches of White Medina Sandstone j the 

same as used in the Cornell University. , 

From Mr. Pottbb, of Fort Ann. 
Several large masses of Magnetic Iron Ore, from the Port Dunk 
Mine, near Fort Ann, N, Y. 

From Lbwis H. Rob, of Westport, Essex County, N. Y. 
A large mass (300 pounds) of Magnetic Iron Ore, from mine 
near Comstock's Landing, Washington County, N. Y. 

From B. F. Ottabson, of Granville, Washington county, N. Y. 
(Through W. H. Whittlesby, of Lakeville, Ct.) 
Several good specimens of Hematitic Iron Ore, from Salis- 
bury, Ct. 
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From C. £. Benedict, of Saratoga Springs, N. T. 
A miscellaneous collection, containing Rose Quartz, Felspar, 
Mica, Schorl, etc., from Greenfield, Saratoga county, N. Y. 

From R. S. KEinroN> Division Soperintendent Merchants* Union Express, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Calcareous Tufa (erroneously petrified wood), several specimens, 

collected between Fort Plain and Coopei-stown, N. Y. 

From Rev. J. E. Bakbr, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Two Specimens of Slate with Stellate Fucoids or Graptolites, 
from the Roofing Slate quarries of Middle Granville, Wash-' 
ington county, N. Y. 

From Ira A. Gilchrist, of Salina, N. Y. 
Part of a fossil Elephant's Tooth, from the gravel of Salina. 

The section showed a depth of fifteen feet above the point 
where two elephant's teeth are said to have been taken out. 

From Paul F. Coopeb, of Albany, N. Y. 
A pebble of Argillaceous Sandstone of the Hamilton Group, 
showing spheroidal desquamation : Otsego county, N. Y. 

From Col. John M. Witsoif, U. S. A., Albany, N. Y. 
A specimen of Graywacke — Argillaceous Sandstone — showing 
decomposition to equal depths from the surface, owing to the 
presence of iron pyrites : New Baltimore, N. Y. 

From Horace Douglass, M. D., Gloversville, N. Y. 
A miscellaneous collection of specimens. Iron Ore, Pyrites, etc., 

for examination. 

From S. B. Champiok, Bloomvillb, Delaware county, N. Y. 
Specimens of Rock from Kortright Hills, Delaware county. 
A specimen of Red Shaly Sandstone, and a decomposing fer- 
ruginous Sandstone, with Spirifeta disjuncta. 

From Rensselaer Day, of Otsego, N. Y. 
Specimens of Stratified Clay, with ferruginous sandy layers. 

From W. R. Whittlesey, of Lakeville, Ot. 

A large mass of Iron Ore Hematite, enclosing imbedded masses of 
quartz, etc. 

The Curator, when at the iron mines of Salisbury, Ct., received 
very fine specimens for the Cabinet from Mr. Alexander Hub- 
bard, Mr. Peter P. Everts and Mr. John Dauohy. 
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From Bdwabd LsABKBDy of Pittsfield, Mass. 
A mass of Sulplmret of Lead and Silr er, from Colorado, weighing 
42 pounds. 

From S. Fitch, of Hudson, N. Y., formerly of Delhi, Del. Co. N. Y. 

A slab of Red Shaly Sandstone, with the impression of a fossil 
fish {Oephalaspia) two feet in length, upon its surface. 

The specimen is interesting, as showing for the first in the coun- 
try, it is believed, this fossil fish in any other condition than 
separated scales and bones. 

From Thomas Hoxib, LeonardsYille, Madison county, N. Y. 
A slab of Argillaceous Sandstone with Worm-tracks. 

BUILDING STONES PLACED IN THE STATE CABINET, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN OBTAINED THROUGH THE ACTION OP THE CAPITOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Most of these have been obtained from the personal application 
of the Curator to the owners of quarries, nearly all of whom have 
responded very readily to his request for specimens, and some of 
them in a very liberal manner. 

GRANITES. 
From Dr. R. L. Allen, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A dressed block of Gneissoid Granite, one cubic foot ; Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

From the Quingt Railway Granitb Compant. 
A dressed block of dark Syenitic Granite of one cubic foot ; 

Quincy, Mass. 
A block of light-colored, fine-grained Granite of one cubic foot, 

from Concord, N. H. 

From RuNBLS k Clouoh. 
A dressed block of light-colored, fine-grained Granite of one 
cubic foot, from Fitzwilliams, N. H. 

From Rogers & Co. 
A block (6x8X12) of light-colored Quincy Granite. 

From I. P. Habbinoton, Barre, Vt. 
A dressed block of Grey, light-colored Granite of one cubic 
foot, from Barre, Vt. 

From the Dix Island Orakitb Cohpakt. 
A dressed block of Grey Granite, from Dix Island, Maine. 
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From the Bockpo&t Grakite Oompakt. 
A small, partly dressed block of Granite ) Rockport, Cape Ann, 
Mass. 

From Geoegb Weightson, New York. 
A block of coarse Grey Porphyritic Granite, one foot long by 
six inches wide and thick. 

MARBLES— METAMORPHIC LIMESTONES. 

From Shbldons & Slason. 

(Through S. W, Rowbll, of Rutland, Vt.) 

Five blocks of Marble of one cubic foot each, showing all the 
varieties of marble in the quarries at Rutland, Vt. 

. From the Ottbe Oebbk: Maeble Oompakt, of Sutherland Falls. 
Four dressed blocks of Marble, showing variety of texture, 

color and mode of dressing. 
Four blocks of Marble, two of them six-inch cubes, showing 

varieties of color and dressing. 

From H. Tudoe Beownbll, of Hartford, Ot. 

Two dressed blocks of Marble of one cubic foot each, one a 

white and the other a colored variety, from Salisbury, Ct. 

From the Beekshieb Maeble Oompant. 
A fine block of dressed Marble of one cubic foot, showing 
variety of dressing, from Alford, Mass. 

From Mastbetomt & Hall, of Tuckahoe, Westchester county, N. Y. 
Two dressed blocks of White Marble, one of a cubic foot and 

the other a six-inch cube ; the same marble so extensively 

used in New York for building purposes. 
Two blocks of White Marble of about one cubic foot each, from 

from Hastings, N. Y.; broUght in by the Curator. 

LIMESTONES UNALTERED. 

From Hughes, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A dressed block of Onondaga Limestone of about 10x10x8 
inches, showing variety of dressing and having one face 
polished. 

From Jambs Shanahan, of Tribes Hill, N. Y. 
Two blocks of Blue Trenton Limestone, one of a cubic foot, 
showing a variety of dressing, the other a ten-inch cube more 
roughly dressed. 
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From John Crbtzbr, of Jacksonburgh, N. T. 
A block of Trenton Limestone of about 10x12x6 inches, rough, 
dressed. 

SANDSTONES OR FREESTONES. 
From the Clough Stone Company, of Loraine county, Ohio. 
Two large blocks of fine-dressed Grey Freestone, and one square 
shaft measuring twelve inches at the base and eleven inches 
inches at the top. 

From B. Clough, of Plato, Ohio. 
A fine-dressed block of Bluish-Gray Freestone of one cubic foot, 
from Columbiana, Ohio. 

From Geobgb Wbightson, of New York. 
A fine-dressed block of Brown Freestone of one cubic foot, 
with one face showing fracture, from Seneca Creek, Mary- 
land ; the block taken from the same quari'ies as that used 
in the construction of the Smithsonian Institution and other 
buildings in Washington, D. C. 

From H. J. Sioklhs, of Albion, N. Y. 
A handsomely dressed block of Brown Freestone (Medina Sand- 
Sandstone), from Albion, N. Y.; block 12x10X8 inches. 
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(Ba.) 

SCHEDULE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE PICKETT COLLECTION, 
PURCHASED FOR THE MUSEUM. 

1. The Lower 8 Hunan fossils are represented in collections from 

Cincinnati, Ohio ; Pulaski and other places in New York, 

2. The Medina Sandstone is represented by a few fossils only. 

3. The Clinton Group is largely represented by the characteristic 

fossils which occur in New York. 

4. The Niagara Group is largely represented. There are many 

fine Corals and Bryozoans, and of the latter some remarkably 
fine specimens, particularly of the genera Callopora and 
Trematopora. 

There are several specimens of Encalypiocrinu8^ Stepha- 
nocrinus, etc., and a fine series of the Brachiopoda of that 
Group of rocks. 

5. The Lower Heldei*beiy Group is but feebly represented in col- . 

collections from Albany and Schoharie counties. 

6. The Upper Helderberg Group is mainly represented by Corals. 

Many of these have been worked out by acids, so as to be 
almost entirely free from adhering stone, leaving the silicified 
corals in fine condition. 

There are also a few Brachiopoda and Lamellibranchiata, 
Cephalopoda, Bryozoa and Crustacea. 

7. The Hamilton Group is largely represented by the fossils of 

Western New York in all the different classes. The most 
conspicuous anA^ important of these are the Crinoidea, of 
which there are many fine specimens of several genera and 
species. Of Actinocrinus eucharis (of which but one speci- 
men has been seen by me before) there ai'e three or four. 
There are also specimens of Megiatocrinua, Gacabocrinus, 
Potei^iocrinus, and one new species of Bhodocrinus of re- 
markable character. 

8. The Chemung Group is represented in a considerable number 

of fossils, a few crinoids, which are rare, and some fine slabs 
of Filicites (fossil ferns). 

9. The Burlington Limestone is represented by a considerable 

number of Crinoidea of the ordinary character. 
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10. The Eeokuh Limstone is represented in the Crinoidea of 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, of which there is a large box not 
opened. The specimens were represented by Mr. Pickett 
and by Mr. Elwood as consisting largely of crinoids col- 
lected by Prof. Pickett himself ; judging from other parts 
of the collection made by him, it may be inferred that the 
specimens are gpod. 

There are some representatives of the other divisions of 
the carboniferous rocks, and among them a collection of the 
Spurgeon Hill fossils. 

11. The Coal Measures are represented in a good collection of 
fossils from the shales of Danville, Illinois. 

There are also two large boxes which were not examined, 
but which were said to contain good cabinet specimens. 

Besides those enumerated, there are many large slabs and 

polished blocks of different rocks, showing the condition of 

the corals, crinoids, etc. 

A small collection of European Jurassic and Cretaceous fossils. 

Minerals, — The Collection contains some minerals, mostly 

from Lockport, N. Y. and from New England. 

Fresh-water Shells. — There is a considerable collection of 
Uniones, Aiwdons, etc., but mostly in a poor condition. 
Some of them will be useful. 

Radiata, — ^There is a pretty large collection of Starfishes 
and other Echinoderms in a good condition. These had 
been obtained mostly from Prof. Agassiz in exchange for 
fossils. The specimens have labels with them and have 
been apparently carefully kept as they were received. 

This part of the collection will supply a want in the 
Museum, since, as I have had occasion to state, we had pre- 
viously but one or two Starfishes and one Echinus in the 
State Collection to represent this large class of organisms. 
Mr. Pickett at first desired to stipulate that this collection 
should remain separate, as ** The Pickett Collection^'' in the State 
Museum ; but when the impracticability of such a plan was repre- 
sented to him, he became willing to have it incorporated in the 
general collections of the Museum, provided that a catalogue of 
its contents should be published in some future report on the 
State Cabinet. — The collection was received in good order at 
the State Cabinet in November. 
[Senate, No. 92.] 4 
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Dr. S. B. Woolworth : 

Sir— I herewith submit the following brief statement of work 
done toward completing and perfecting the State UerbaHum, 

Since July 1st, there have been added to the Herbarium, speci- 
mens of two hundred and eighty-two species, of which one hun- 
dred and thirty are Pheenogamous or Flowering plants, and one 
hundred and fifty-two are Cryptogamous plants belonging to the 
orders Musci and Hepaticas. Collections of Lichens and of Fungi 
have been commenced, but the specimens collected have not yet 
been critically examined. Probably about forty species of the 
former and eighty of the latter order are represented. 

Of the one hundred and thirty specimens of Pheenogamia, fifty- 
eight supply deficiencies published in the Eegents' Circular of 
1864, twelve supply deficiencies not published therein, and the 
remaining sixty are added because they represent some peculiar 
variety, or will aid in giving a more complete idea of the several 
species. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-two Cryptogamia, one hundred 
and ten are Mosses and forty-two are Liverworts. A few of these 
have been obtained from correspondents or in exchange, but they 
are mostly of my own collecting. 

Specimens of one hundred and twenty-one species of Pheenoga- 
mous plants have been selected from the packages contributed by 
various botanists from time to time in response to the Circular of 
the Eegents. Of these, seventy-seven supply deficiencies pub- 
lished therein ; the remainder either supply unpublished defi. 
ciencies, or being beautiful specimens, are added for the better 
representation of species. 
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These, as well as my own additions of Pheenogamia, have been 
laid upon sheets preparatory to mounting and poisoning, which 
work I have not yet had time to do. 

Specimens of seventy-eight species of Mosses have been 
mounted. This work is now in progress. 

Six species of Flowering plants and thirteen of Mosses and 
Liverworts, new* to the State, have been detected by me. All 
except four of these were discovered in the Adirondack region. 
These, with other discovejries both by myself and others, are more 
fully noticed in a paper entitled " Facts ajid Observations touch- 
ing the Flora of the State of New York." 

A series of ninety-eight specimens of Algae collected in Peconie 
Bay, Long Island, and comprising about twenty species, were 
presented to the State Cabinet by Mrs. M. A. Bush. These were 
undetermined. About half of them have been microscopically- 
examined and identified. Others being without fruit cannot be 
satisfactorily determined until further collections are made. 

CHAELES H. PECK. 

Albany, January 1, 1868. 

* That is, they are not contained in the official Reports of Dr. Torrey and Judge CUnton^ 
nor in mj list of Mosses in the Nineteenth Cabinet Report. 
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THE STONE AND BONE IMPLEMENTS OF THE 
ARICKAKEES. 



By Hon. LswiB H. Uouqah, 



To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of the 

State of New York: 

Indian arts and inventions are the same orer all the North Auier« 
ican continent, with a higher development of the same conceptions 
in particular localities. The social condition of the Iroquois of 
New York can be illustrated with nearly as much certainty, by 
the implements and utensils of the Indian family at large, as by 
those of their own construction. Inasmuch as they have now 
passed, substantially, out of their aboriginal condition, we are 
compelled to look beyond our State limits to find many of the 
fabrics, implements, inventions and utensils which were in common 
use among them at the epoch of their discovery. Our State Col- 
lection, therefore, in order to illustrate fully the aboriginal period 
of our history, must draw from the Indian family at large, as well 
as directly from the Iroquois themselves.. This obvious truth 
should be held constantly in view in the efforts made for its 
enlargement. 

This Collection now contains about 8,000 specimens of implements 
of stone, illustrative of the so-called Stone Age of the American 
Indians. It may be well to state, by way of comparison, that the 
Copenhagen • Museum contains 9,000 specimens of stone imple- 
ments, while the several cabinets in Denmark, are estimated to 
contain, in the aggregate, 30,000 ; and that of the Museum of 
Stockholm 16,000. These memorials of the Stone Age of the 
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primitive inhabitants of Europe, are as highly valued as the col- 
lections in any other department of knowledge.* 

In the year 1862, I obtained at the old village of the Mandans 
on the Upper Missouri, a series of stone mauls, stone hammers 
and bone implements, of which I pi-opose to give a brief descrip- 
tion. They belong to the Stone Age of the American aborigines. 

The village, at that time, was deserted of its inhabitants, and 
had been for several months ; but many of the original houses 
were still standing, and some of them in as good condition as when 
abandoned. Fort Clarke was constructed in 1829, by the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, by the side of this village, and this will deter- 
mine its site upon the map. 

The Arickarees were th^last inhabitants of the village. These 
implements were left there by them; but since they might have been 
left by the Mandans to the Arickarees, as they were subsequently 
abandoned by the Arickarees to the first finder, a brief notice of 
both nations becomes necessary. It is immaterial to which they 
originally belonged, so long as it is made certain that they were 
used by one or the other. 

Among the Stationary Village Indians, north of New Mexico, 
the Mandans have ever held a conspicuous position. They have 
been regarded as the introducers of agriculture upon the Upper 
Missouri, as well as the originators of the peculiar and distinctive 
timber-frame house, known as the Mandan lodge, which, I believe, 
has not been found, except amongst the nations w^hich inhabited 
the banks of the Missouri and its western tributaries. There are 
some reasons, however, for supposing that the Minnitarees, and 
not the Mandans, were the inventors of this form of house, and 
also the introducers of cultivation into this region ; but it is un- 
necessary, in this connection, to consider these questions. The 
Mandans belong to the Dakota stock, but find their nearest affilia- 
tion with the Lower Missouri nations, namely : the Punkas, 
Omahas, lowas, Otoes, Missouris, Osages and Quappas. These 
last nations, in dialect, are nearer to each other, interchangeably, 
than either is to the Mandans; whence it follows that the separation 
was remote in point of time, but the Mandan dialect is nearer to 
this group of dialects than it is to the Sioux or Dakota proper. 

In comparison with the nations east of the Mississippi, our 

* The Smithsonian ooUeotion at Washington contains about 10»000 stone implements. It 
is the most complete collection, in the extent^ variety and perfection of the specimens^ in 
this country, and probably in the world. 
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knowledge of the Mandans is recent ; but, since it commenced, 
it has been unusually ample. The French Colonial records of 
Canada, which closed in 1764, and the English Colonial records 
of New York, which terminated • in 1781, both of which embrace 
information concerning nearly all the Indian nations east of the 
Missouri, make no mention of the Mandans or Arickarees. Their 
position high up on this river, placed them beyond the reach of 
intercourse, even with the early traders and explorers, and their 
existence was unknown until about the year 1750. Lewis and 
Clarke, who wintered in this Mandan village in 1804-5, gave the 
first definite account of the two nations. ** Within the recollec- 
tion of living witnesses," they remark, writing at the Maudan 
village, **the Mandans were settled, forty years ago, in nine 
villages, the ruins of which we passed about eighty miles below, 
and situated seven on the west and two on the east side of the 
Missouri. The two, finding themselves wasting away before the 
small-pox and the Sioux, united into one village, and moved up 
the river opposite the Eickaras. The same causes reduced the 
remaining seven to five villages, till at length they emigrated in a 
body to the Rickara nation, where they formed themselves into 
';wo villages, and joined those of their countrymen who had gone 
before them. In their new residence they were still insecure, and 
at length the three villages ascended the Missouri to their present 
position, * * * while the single village took a posi- 
tion on the southeast [east] side. In this situation they were 
foiind by those who visited them in 1796; since which time the 
two villages have united into one. They are now in two villages, 
one on the southeast [east] side of the Missouri, the other on the 
opposite side, and at the distance of three miles across. The first, 
in ai open plain, containing about forty or fifty lodges, built in 
the aame way as those of the Rickaras ; the second, the same num- 
ber, and both may raise about three hundred and fifty men."* 
This would give them, in 1804, a total of seventeen hundred and 
fifty souls. 

In 1832, Prince Maximilian, of Neuwied, spent several months 
with the Mandans, at the same village where Lewis and Clarke 
found them ; and in his workf gives a full and interesting account 
of their manners and customs. Again, about 1834, George Catlin 
spent several weeks at this village, and devotes several chapters 

* Travels to the Seurces of the Missouri, &q,, LoDgman's Lond. Ed., 1S14, p. 96. 
t Travels in North America. 
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of hta work to the Mandans,* with numerous engravings illustra« 
tive of their domestic life. No Indian nation has been portrayed 
in such a friendly manner, nor from an equally advantageous 
stand-point It has tended to place them in striking contrast with 
contemporary Indian nations, whilst in point of fact, they should 
be regarded only as an excellent type of the more advanced class 
of village Indians. He estimated their number at two thousand 
souls. 

Catlin's visit marks the close of their prosperity as a nation. In 
the summer of 1838 the small-pox was introduced among them 
from the steamer of the American Fur Company, unintentionally, 
no doubt, but under circumstances not exonerating them from cen- 
sure. Nearly the whole nation perished before the ravages of the 
pestilence ceased. According to some accounts, thirty or forty 
only survived. Those who did escape, at once abandoned the vil- 
lage and occupied a small summer village two miles above, where 
they remained for a time, the length of which I have not been 
able to ascertain. They finally removed to the Minnitaree Village, 
near the site of Fort Berthold, about sixty-five miles further up 
the river^ and on the northeast side, where Tvisited them in 1862. 
They then numbered about two hundred, and still preserved their 
nationality and separate government. In personal appearand 
they are superior to the Indians of the, Missouri river, with tbb 
exception, perhaps, of the Blackfeet. 

Their successors, in the old village, were the. Arickarees ; some- 
times called Kickaras, Rickarees and Rees. They belong to ibe 
Pawnee stock, which at once separates them from all traceable 
connection by blood or dialect with the Dakotiis, and- all other 
Indian stocks east of the Missouri. Neither the Arickarees nor 
the Pawnees ever lived east of the Missouri river, as their tradi- 
tions affirm, except in a temporary winter village constructed for 
nearness of access to game and fuel. In 1804 the Pawness Ived 
upon the Platte river and its tributaries, in three bands, kno\m as 
the Grand Pawnees, the Republican Pawnees and the Wolf Paw- 
nees, atid were estimated by Lewis and Clark to number five tbou- 
^nd souls.f Besides these bands there was a fourth, which had 
been driven south by the Osages to the Canadian river, where they 
joined their kindred of the Pawnee stock. It is now understood 
that the Waccoes, or Huecos, the Witchitas, Keechies and Towa- 
ches of the Canadian and Red rivers belong to the Pawnee stock, 

* Nortk American Indiana. LetUrs XI to XXII^ V. I. f Trarelflf p. 76. 
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one of which is the fourth band above named. Gregg was the 
first to point out the affiliation of these bands with the Pawnees,* 
which Turner afterwards confirmed by a comparison of the voca- 
bles of their dialects^f Gregg calls the Pawnees the ** Ishmaelites 
of the Prairies," whose hands are against every man and eveiy 
man's against them. 

The Arickarees are the only known remaining branch of the 
Pawnee stock, except those previously named. Since their dis- 
covery they have resided 'on the Upper Missouri, far removed 
from their congeners, and have lived in villages with houses 
constructed on the Mandan model, and depending chiefly upon 
agriculture for subsistence. At the time of Lewis and Clarke's 
visit they resided below the Mandans. " The three villages," 
they remark, " which we have just left are the residence of 
a nation called the Eickaras. They were originally colonists of 
the Pawnees, who established themselves on the Missouri, be- 
low the Cheyenne, where the traders still remember that twenty 
years ago they occupied a number of ^villages. From that 
situation the Eickaras emigrated to the neighborhood of the 
Mandans, with whom they were in alliance. The rest of the 
nation continued near the Cheyenne till the year 1797, in the 
course of which, distressed by their wars with the Sioux, they 
joined their countrymen near the Mandans. Soon after anew war 
arose with the Mandans, in consequence of which the former came 
down to their present position. "J They estimated their numbers 
at six hundred and fifty men, which would give their total number 
at three thousand two hundred and fifty souls. At the time of 
Catlin's visit, about 1834, the Arickarees were probably near the 
mouth of Grand river, and, if so, a hundred miles below the place 
where Lewis and Clarke found them. He merely passed by their 
village, .which he describes as follows : "The Eickaree village is 
beautifully situated on the west side of the river, two hundred 
miles below the Mandans', and built very much in the same man- 
ner, being constituted of one hundred and fifty earth covered 
lodges, which are in part surrounded by an imperfect and open 
barrier of piquets set firmly in the ground and ten or twelve feet 
in height. The village is built upon an open prairie, and the 
gracefully undulating hills that rise in the distance behind it are 

* Commeroe of the Prairies, II, 251, note, 
t Explorations for a Railroad Route, etc., to the Pacific, III. Report on Indian Tribes, 
p. «4. t Trarels, p. 7ft. 
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everywhere covered with a verdant green turf, without a tree or a 
bush anywhere to be seen/'* They were then probably living near 
the mouth of Grand river, although it is less than two hundred 
miles below the old Mandan village. 

After the nearly total destruction of the Mandans in 1838, and 
the abandonment of their village, as before stated, the Arickarees 
moved up the river and occupied this village permanently until 
1861, when the destruction of Fort Clarke by fire having deprived 
them of all protection against the Dakotas, their hereditary ene- 
mies, they, in turn, were forced to its abandonment. They moved 
up the river to a point two miles above the Minnitaree village, 
and on the opposite or southwest side of the river, where I found 
them in 1862 actively engaged in the construction of anew village. 
It is back on the bluff, -about half a mile from the river. The 
Minnitarees urged them to settle on their side and make common 
cause with them against the Dakotas ; but they refused, assigning 
as a reason that they, and their ancestors before them, had always 
lived on the west side of the great river, where they thought it 
more prudent for them to remain. The Arickarees are inferior to 
the Mandans physically, intellectually and morally ; but practice 
many of the same religious ceremonies of ** cord swinging," 
** dragging the horns," etc. 

The remote affiliations of the Pawnee stock must be sought 
among the Indian nations of the Eocky Mountain range, and west- 
ward of this line, rather than in the central or upon the eastern 
side of the continent. 

These brief sketches of the Mandans and Arickarees have been 
introduced to show, that down to the commencement of the present 
century, they had substantially been shut out from intercourse 
with our people, and were still practicing their primitive arts and 
ancient usages. Even down to 1829, although reached before that 
time by the traders, they were so remote and inaccessible, that 
trade had made little or no impression upon their mode of 
life. They were still using stone mauls, stone hammers, bone 
implements and pottery of their own manufacture, as is proven 
by the presence of these articles in their houses. The instances 
are rare, however, in which 'stone implements have been taken, 
a9 in the present case, so nearly direct from the hands of their 
original proprietors. 

* North American Indians, I, 316. 
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The stone, bone and other implements and utensils, about to be 
described, I procured at the old Mandan village above named in 
the year 1862, and they are now in my collection. 

Implements and Utensils. 
Stone Maul. — This specimen (Plate I, Fig. 1) is 8 inches long, 
5§ inches broad and 4| inches thick. It is oval, flattened and quite 
symmetrical in its proportions, and weighs 12| pounds. The stone 
is a water- worn granite pebble. The groove, which is neatly and 
accurately cut, is an inch wide and a trifle less than a quarter of an 
inch deep. It is not carried entirely round the stone, but inter- 
rupted for the width of an inch at the centre of one side. This 
seems to have been left to save labor, and also to indicate the han- 
dle side of the stone. When mauls are perfect in form and 
unworn by actual use it will generally be found that the groove is 
above the centre, about three-fifths of the,distance from the ham- 
mer face, or end, wherefore the narrow section not grooved shows 
at once which end was selected for the hammer face, and which for 
the handle side of the stone. The groove is designed for the 
adjustment of a withe handle in its cavity, as is well known, which, 
after passing around the stone, has its two parts united and wound 
with raw-hide to form a handle. As the withe leaves the stone on 
the handle side before its two parts come together, nothing would 
be gained by carrying the groove entirely round the stone. Its 
omission also shows, by necessary implication, that the work of 
grooving a piece of granite was slow and laborious in the Stone 
Affe. Such a maul as this would be useful for drivinor stakes and 
posts, or other work where a heavy blow was required. The 
ancient miners for copper on Lake Superior used mauls of this 
kind for breaking off fragments of native copper from the mass. 
This implement has worn down but little on the hammer face ; 
but it shows some use by a slight flattening of the lower end. It 
belongs to the class of stone implements distinguished as ham- 
mers; but. its size and weight seena to render some distinction 
necessary between it and the common hammer. Among hammers 
it is, at least, a sledge-hammer. In Plate II, Fig. 1, A, the handle 
side of the maul is shown to exhibit the section not grooved. 

Stone Maul in Handle — Plate I, Fig. 2. — This maul is a more' 
interesting specimen than the first, because it is complete, just as 
it was used by the Arickarees. It is an oval stone, more flattened 
than the one last described, 5| inches long, 5 inches broad in its 
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greatest width and nearly 3 inches thick. The groove is | of an 
inch wide and nearly ]^ of an inch deep, and carried around the 
stone, with the exception of an inch or less on the handle side. It 
is a tough stone, apparently hornblende, and weighs 6^ pounds. 
The handle, which, including the portion fitted to the groove, is 
18 inches long, is made of an ash sapling split in the centre and 
rounded on the inner side to fit and fill the groove. After passing 
round the stone the ends are brought together and bound from the 
extremity up to the stone, with a rawhide band, cut in a strip nearly 
an inch wide. As thus adjusted and secured, the stone is firmly 
held, and can be made to deliver a heavy blow without breaking 
the handle. The hammer face has apparently been worn up about 
2^ inches by use. Such, at least, is the case if the stone was sym- 
metrical originally. Stones of this kind do not chip or. fracture 
under blows, but pulverize on the face, and thus wear down gradu- 
ally. Those used for ^lauls and hammers appear to have been 
specially selected with reference to this quality. In Plate I, Fig. 
2, A, the face of this hammer is shown. 

SCone Maul — PI. I, Fig. 3. — This stone has been much worn by 
use. The groove is now below the centre. At least an inch and 
a half of the hammer face has been worn away, which is the best 
evidence, either of the long period of time during which it was 
used, or of the great amount of service it has been required to 
perform. The groove is not carried entirely around the stone, 
but there is a slight concavity on the handle side. 

Stone Hammer, — The most interesting specimen in the series of 
stone implements, is the stone hammer, represented in Plate II, 
Fig. 4; since it exhibits an improved method of securing the 
handle. The stone is a granite pebble from the drift, as those 
previously described, in which felspar appears to predominate. 
In length, it is 4^ inches, breadth 3J inches, and in thickness 2^ 
inches. With the handle, it weighs 2| pounds, and is about the 
standard size and weight of a serviceable stone hammer. A. 
withe handle sixteen inches long was first adjusted in the groove, 
and the ends secured by a rawhide string next to the stone. 
Over this a covering or case of buffalo rawhide was stretched and 
adjusted, consisting of a single piece. It was first fitted around 
the handle, commencing at the small end, and sewed up tight 
with thread of sinew, after which it was drawn closely around 
the stone, covering the whole of it, except the hammer face, 
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and about an inch and a quarter of the stone ; the seam being 
carried along the upper side of the handle, over the top of the 
stone, and down the side opposite the handle. Two-thirds and 
more of the stone were thus encased in a socket of rawhide, ad- 
justed to it, without doubt, in a green state, and the handle itself 
included in the same covering. It was sewed with a single thread 
of sinew, and by means of a bone awl, the thread being passed 
through the skin from the under to the upper surface on each side, 
alternately, and the skin drawn to a close seam. Stretched and 
fitted around the stone in this manner, when the hide was soft, 
the drying and shrinking process would give to such a handle 
great strength. It is so firmly held and so strongly secured that 
a powerful man might put his entire strength into a blow, without 
dislocating the handle. For efficiency and convenience, it is a 
much more perfect instrument than we would suppose could be 
made of stone. The hammer face shows no signs of chipping, but 
the ordinary signs of reduction by the process of pulverization. 
In Fig. 4, A, PI. n, the hammer face is shown. 

Sione Hammer — Fig. 5, PI. II. — This a fine-grained granite peb- 
ble, with quartz predominating, and worn unusually smooth. It is 
5| inches long, 2| inches broad, and 2^ inches thick. The groove is 
interrupted for an inch on the handle side, and shallower than those 
previously described. That it had been used in a handle seems 
to be proved by the fact, that the hammer face is worn down, and 
also the opposite end. The stone, however, is inferior in quality 
for the purpose designed, as is shown by its chipping in two 
places on the hammer face. In Catlings Work on the North Amer- 
ican Indians (Phila. ed. 1857, 2, 463), there is an engraving of a * 
group of several Indians, the person most conspicuous holding in 
his band a weapon consisting of a stone like this in size and form, 
set in a withe handle. It was undoubtedly a war-axe, as he is 
represented in full costume ; and it serves to show that stones 
thus handled were used as weapons. Among our people a common 
name for a stone like this, when found grooved, is skull-cracker. 
The engraving does not indicate the nationality of the person, but 
from the text it is rendered probable that he was an Osage chief. 

Stone Hammer — Fig. 6, PI. III. — The stone is a granite pebble, 
of a reddish brown color, 5 inches long, 3| inches broad, 3 inches 
thick, and quite symmetrical. It weighs three and a half pounds. 
The groove, as in the other cases, is interrupted on the handle side. 
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The stone is still within its handle of withe, adjusted and secured 
in the usual manner. About an inch of the hammer face has been 
worn down by use, and the superior quality of the stone, for a 
hammer, is shown by the smoothness of the hammer face, as worn 
by pulverization. It is a fine specimen. In Plate V, Fig. 6,. A, 
the face is shown. 

Stone Hammer — Fig. 7, PI. HI. — This implement shows more 
wear than any other in the series ; it having literally been worn 
out on one end, and then turned and nearly worn up on the reverse 
end. It is a granite pebble. It is 3 J inches long, 3f inches broad, 
3 inches thick and weighs two pounds five ounces. Originally it 
must have been at least five and a half inches in length. The 
groove was evidently interrupted on the handle side, and after- 
wards completed by a slight grooving of the remaining space. It 
will also be noticed that the two hammer faces are not parallel, 
which divergence may have been produced by reversing the han- 
dle. The original hammer face was that ne^trest the groove ; and 
the reverse end, which is blackened with charcoal, apparently by 
breaking up partially burnt fire- wood, was, probably, the one last 
used. 

Stone Hammer — Fig. 8, PI. III. — We have, in this specimen, a 
very smoothly worn granite pebble, 4| inches long, 3| inches broad, 
2\ inches thick, and weighing two pounds. The groove is shallow 
and interrupted on the handle side, for the space of half an inch. 
It shows but little use, the hammer face being still convex, 
although worn down about a quarter of an inch; but a roughened 
and battered surface, If inch by 1| inch in diameter, shows dis- 
tinctly its use as a hammer. In the figure the ends are reversed. 

Stone Hammer — Fig. 9, PI. Ili. — ^This hammer is noticeable for 
the great amount of service it has evidently performed. It is 
worn up nearly to the groove, on the original hammer face, and 
for nearly an inch on the reverse end. In another respect, it difiers 
also from those previously described, in that the groove is carried, 
at equal depth, entirely round the stone. It is a granite pebble, 
3J inches in length, 3^ inches in breadth, and 2| inches in thick- 
ness in its greatest dimensions. Originally it was at least five 
inches long, with the groove above the centre. As each end has 
been used alternately, as the hammer face, it seems probable, from 
the completion of the groove, that it has been re-handled upon the 
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opposite side. The handle, however, is so adjusted as to admit 
of a blow with either end, so that the only evidence of a change 
of side is the completion of the groove. 

Stone Ormher — Fig. 30, PI. III. — ^The form given to this im- 
plement is in part arti6cial. It is a nodule, apparently, of lime- 
stone. Upon the back side the hollowing out near the centre, is 
precisely as left by natural causes, whilst in front it has been 
ground out to correspond, probably by the use of sand and water. 
The evidence that it has been cut down by artificial means, is ap- 
parent upon the surface. It is 7 inches long, 3 J inches broad, and 
2| inches thick, in its greatest dimensions ; and 2\ inches broad, 
and 1 J inch thick at the concavity. It was undoubtedly clasped 
in the hand and used to crush or pulverize hard substances in amor- 
tar, or upon another stone. The stone is quite symmetrical in form, 
and the hammer face shows unmistakable marks of usage, with a 
small fragment chipped out on the back side. It is not equal in 
quality, as a stone implement, to those of granite. It appears 
from these specimens, that the nearer they are to a true granite, 
or with a slight preponderance in the proportion of felspar, the 
better will they bear usage. All of these described, except the 
last, were evidently pebbles from the drift. 

Stone Hammer — -Fig. 11, PI. HI. — This specimen concludes the 
series of stone implements. It is the smallest of them, 4^ inches 
long, 1| inch broad, and If thick, and is of granite with quartz pre- 
dominating. The groove was exactly in the centre, and is inter^ 
rupted on the handle side. It has one peculiarity ; the narrow side 
opposite the handle has been ground down flat, for which reason 
this side is shown in the engraving. For what object it was done 
is not apparent. The inferior quality of the stone is shown by its 
chipping in several places on the hammer face. 

The manner in which these grooves were cut, does not appear 
from the grooves themselves. In nearly all of them, the cut sur- 
face is so rough and so much pitted as to preclude the supposition 
that it was ground out with a rubber, by means of sand and water. 
The one last described is smooth enough to have been thus cut ; 
but all the others appear to have been pecked with some harder 
substance. So far as any inference can be drawn from the grooves 
themselves, the work seems to have been done by the slow pro- 
cess of pecking. 
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Another interesting question remains with respect to the use of 
these mauls and hammers. They are of different sizes, weighing 
from one to twelve pounds, and, of course, adapted to different 
kinds of work. The mauls were evidently used where heavy- 
blows were required, such as driving stakes and posts, and would 
be indispensable in constructing timber-framed lodges. They 
would also be useful for breaking up fire-wood. The hammers 
would serve a greater variety of purposes, such as breaking up 
the bones of the buffalo, the elk and the deer to obtain the mar- 
row, breaking ribs and other small bones, preparatory to cooking; 
pounding dried meat ; bruising wood to separate it into splits for 
basket work ; bruising bark, to separate it into filaments, for 
making ropes and strings, and for many other similar uses sug- 
gested by the exigencies of their condition. The necessities 
which pressed them for such implements, were met by increasing 
the size and form of the hammer until it was made to subserve the 
purposes of many different implements in civilized life. 

Elk'Horn Skin Dresser — Fig. 12, PI. IV.— Bone implements, 
particularly needles or awls, were much used by the American 
Aborigines. Whether bone handles and sockets for axes, chisels 
and adzes, were used in any case, aa they were by the inhabitants 
of the Swiss lake villages, I am unable to state. M. Troyon 
shows about thirty different forms in which axes, adzes and chisels 
were thus mounted,* giving a remarkable variety of implements 
of this class. Aside from awls, needles and arrow-points, I know 
of no single implement of bone in universal use amongst the 
American Aborigines. The instrument shown in the figure is of elk 
horn, 12 inches long, 1^ inch in diameter, round, polished and 
nearly straight. The projecting blade measures three inches in 
length from the inside of the handle, and the blade is IJ inch 
wide. It weighs one pound and one ounce. The smoothness of 
the bone shows that it has been much used. In forming the 
blade, the exterior surface, on both sides, was cut away, showing 
the brown and porous bone which forms the pith. It is, however, 
solid throughout. The color of the handle is a yellowish white. 
It was probably made after the Arickarees became possessed of 
metallic implements. At the time it was found at the village, 
Mrs. Culbertson, a native Blackfoot woman, informed the author 



* Habitationi Lacu8tr«8. Plates III and IY« 
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that it was used for dressing skins; that is, for scraping off the flesh 
and muscle that adhered to skins when first removed from animals. 
It seems to have been a substitute for the stone chisel, supposed 
to have been used as a flesher. In the Smithsonian collection 
there is an implement precisely like this, but mounted at the end 
with an extra blade of sheet iron, secured by sinew, and in the 
shape of a scraper, for which the instrument, thus mounted, was. 
well adapted. 

Bone Moccasin Smoother — Fig. 13, PL IV. — ^This elaborate and 
singular implement was found with one end inserted behind a 
rafter in one of the Mandan houses, and was evidently forgotten 
by the Arickarees when they abandoned the village. The same 
person, Mrs. Culbertson, found the article, and presented it to the 
writer, and pronounced it, at the same time, a moccasin smoother. 
It measures 13^ inches in length, 1\ inch in width across the 
handle, and 3^ inches across the branches. It is white on the 
upper side, brown on the under, and an eighth of an inch thick. 
The handle is ornamented with a representation of two skin tents, 
and one of the branches with the figure of an elk. The remaining 
ornaments are simply dots burnt iiito the bone. It will be 
observed that the projections on the branches are somewhat trian- 
gular, being narrowest at the points of intersection. These may 
have been designed to hold the moccasin at different distances 
from the handle, while stretched over it for the purpose of ixib- 
bing down the seam, and perhaps while in the act of stitching. A 
great amount of labor was evidently expended in constructing 
this implement, in doing which, some metallic instrument would 
seem to have been necessary. 

Buffalo-Horn Spoon — ^Fig. 14, PI. IV. — ^The soup ladle, made 
of wood, is one of the most common utensils of the Americaii 
Indians. It is used for eating soup, succotash and hominy, and 
also for drinking. This horn spoon was designed for the same 
purposes, and is made of the exterior sheath of the horn of the 
buffalo. It is black in color, 12| inches long, 2| inches broad in 
its widest expanse, and 1| inch in its greatest depth. In thick- 
ness it is one-eighth of an inch, and is translucent in places. It 
was probably softened in water, cut in its present form, and the 
handle bent slightly, and then allowed to harden in a fixed posi- 
ti»:n. The tip of the horn, for an inch and a half in length, is in 

[Senate No. 92.] 6 
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its natural state. It was certainly a couyenient, as well as a nsefol 
utensil. 

Iron Tomahawk — Fig. 15, PI. V. — ^The early traders introduced 
an iron tomahawk of the kind represented in the %ure, among a 
large number of our Indian nations. It is often found in Indian 
graves in New York and elsewhere, buried with other personal 
articles ; but it was never very highly valued. This .has the usual 
stamp of the manufacturer on both sides of the blade, which, in 
this case, although nearly rusted out, appears to be 8 R Since it 
is a foreign article, it scarcely requires any notice. 

Wooden Implements of the Abickabees. 

Wooden Oom Mortar — Fig. 16, PI. V. — The Village Indians 
of New Mexico ground their corn with the metate or stone grinder, 
by rubbing the corn with it upon a flat or slightly concave stone 
adjusted at an inclination ; but the Northern agricultural and 
Village Indians used a wooden mortar with wooden pounder to 
reduce their corn to meal. That of the Iroquois was large, two 
feet high, fifteen inches in diameter, and with a cavity which 
-would hold nearly a peck of corn. It stood upon the ground, and 
the pounder was about four feet long. That of the Mandans and 
Arickarees was much smaller, sunk in the ground floor of the 
lodge, within two inches of the surface. Each of the housea at 
the Mandan village was provided with one, and sometimes with 
two and three of these mortars. The one about to be described, 
I removed from its position in the ground floor, and brought it 
away with me, with its pounder. It is a section of an ash tree, 
with the bark still upon it, 17 inches high, 9 inches in diameter at 
the top, and 7| inches at the bottom. The cavity is like the inte- 
rior of an urn, except that it terminates acutely. It is 9^ inches 
deep, 5 inches in its greatest diameter and 3| inches at the neck 
or mouth, as shewn in the figure (Fig. 17, PI, V). As it will hold 
leas than two quarts of corn, about a pint probably was the 
amount pounded at a time. The pounder (Fig. 18, PI. V) is a 
hickory stick, 4| inches in diameter, and 3 feet 3 inches long. In 
the figure the ends should have been reversed. To form a handle^ 
the stick is reduced to two inches in diameter, leaving the upper 
end, for six inches in length, its natural size, to add by its weight 
to the momentum of the blow. It weighs 5^ pounds. The small 
end, with which the corn is crushed, has a blunt edge. lu the 
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earliest period, coru was probably pounded in stooe moHars aad 
with stoQo pe8t}e8. When the wooden mortar was introduced, in 
unknown; but it is probable that it came into use before thet 
epoch of European discoyery. 

Ladder — Fig. 19, PI. V. — The Indians knew the uses of the 
ladder, and some of them manufactured an excellent article before 
the discovery of America. When Coronado visited and subdued 
the seven so-called cities of Cibola, in New Mexico, in 1540-2, he 
found the people living in seven or eight large communal houses,' 
each capable of accommodating a thousand or more persons. In 
the account of this expedition by Coronado, we have the first men- 
tion of the ladder used by the Northern Village Indians. Their 
houses were without entrances upon the ground floors ; but they 
mounted to the first terrace by means of ladders, and so to each 
successive story above ; '* and the ladders which they have for 
their houses are all in a manner movable and portable, which are 
taken away and set down when they please, and they are made o^ 
two pieces of wpod, with their steps as ours be."* The Aricjj:a- 
rees, Mandans and Minnitasees use finely made ladders for the 
purpose of ascending their drying scaffolds before mentioned, and 
to the tops of their houses. There was one or more of these at 
every scaffold. They were made of two limbs growing nearly 
parallel, and severed below the junction, as shown in the figure^ 
and set with the forked end upon the ground and the two end^ 
against the scaffold. Depressions Were sunk in the side rails to 
receive and partially hold the rounds, which were secured by 
rawhide strings. In this manner they produced a neat, strongljr 
niade and excellent ladder. They were usually from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Willow Matting — Fig. 20, PI. V, — Screens, or matting, made of 
willow Answered many useful purposes in the domestic economy 
of the Arickarees and Mandans. Willows grow abundantly in 
places on the Upper Missouri. From their pliable character and 
nearly unift>rm diameter they make excellent mats and screens^ 
They are cut about six feet long, and, after being dried, are 
woven into mats by the simple process of passing two strings of 
raw hide or of filaments of bark, the one over and the other 
under each cane, both near the ends and at the centre, until a mat 
is produced from eight to twelve feet long, according to the use 

.. « Cprcmado'^ ReUtiQD. Halluyt's CoU. of Yoysftii London Ed-j 1813> v. ^> p. 498. 
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lor wbich it is designed. The willows used are about half aa 
inch in diameter. This matting is used to cover the rafters of a 
new lodge; after which they are spread cnrer with grass, upon 
which is placed the covering of eailh which forms the roof. They 
are also used, as well as skins, to form compartments for the seye- 
ral families which inhabit the same lodge, and for many other 
purposes. The introduction of the willow mat was a small inven- 
tion ; but yet it reveals a tendency to improvement as well as actual 
progress in the direction*of increased comfort in domestijB life. 

Caches for Corn. — For storing corn, vegetables and dried meat, 
they excavated small cellars, sometimes by the side of the house, 
but quite frequently within it and near its walls. They are jug- 
shaped, the mouth being narrow and round, resembling in outline 
the cavity of the corn mortar (Fig. 16). They are usually from 
five to eight feet deep and from five to six feet wide in their great- 
est diameter. I measured one and found it six feet deep, and five 
feet wide at the bulge, with an opening at the surface two feet 
and three inches in diameter. It descended vertically about a 
fo6t, and then gradually widened out. As the soil was firm, it 
had not yielded or broken out in the least, and was perfectly 
fresh, dry and clean within. Whether the inner wall had been 
solidified by pounding the inner surface, I had no means of ascer- 
taining. They are undoubtedly impervious to water, otherwise 
they would be useless, if not positively injurious. 

Pottery. — ^In 1862 the Arickarees were still using pottery of 
their own manufacture. It was of a dark color, nearly black. 
While at the new Arickaree village, I saw them use earthen pots 
to draw water from the river. One of these, which would hold 
about six quarts, wjth a string adjusted around the neck, was let 
down into the Missouri, filled and then carried to the lodge. It 
was of the usual shape of earthern pots or .water jars, slightly 
contracted at the neck and bordered with a rim, around wbich the 
string was secured. 

Mandan Village. — This village was situated on the southwest 
side of the Missouri, upon a bluff forty or fifty feet high at a bend 
in the river, which here formed an obtuse angle, the river washing 
the base of the bluff. At the angle formed by the bend was the 
village plot, occupying a nearly circular area, and covering about 
five acres of land. A ground plan of the village is given in 
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^Figure 21 (PL VI), Around the village, except on the line of the 
bluff, was a stockade, ten or twelve feet bigt, made of timbers 
inserted vertically in the ground ; but then in a dilapidated state. 
It is situated on the prairie, without a tree in sight for miles, except 
upon the bottom lands along the river between the bluffs. Grass 
grows luxuriantly upon the unduUting surface, presenting a land- 
scape of unusual beauty. Buffaloes were grazing at the time of 
our visit, within a mile of the village, a spectacle probably which 
had not been witnessed since the Mandans established themselves 
at this point : thus showing how quickly the wild animals returu 
to their former haunts after man has departed. 

The houses were circular in external form, the wall being about 
fiye feet high, and sloping upward from the ground with an in- 
clined roof, both exterior wall and roof being plastered ovejr 
with earth a foot and a half thick./ In Figure 22, (PI. VL) a 
ground plan of the Mandan lodge is given. These bouses are 
about forty feet in diameter, with the floor sunk a foot or more 
below the surface, six feet high on the inside on the line of the 
exterior wall, and from twelve to fifteen feet high at the centre. 
They are timber-framed, and superior in design and mechai^- 
ism to any houses constructed by Indian nations north of New 
Mexico and S%\uthem Utah. Twelve posts, six or eight inches m 
diameter, are set in the ground at equal distances in the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, and rising about six feet above the level of the floor. 
String pieces, resting on forks upon the top of each, post, connect 
them with each other, thus forming a polygon at the base of the 
roof and al^ upon the ground floor. Against these, and opposite 
to each post, an equal number of braces are sunk in the ground 
about four feet distant, which, slanting upward, are adjusted by 
means of forks or depressions cut in the ends, so as to hold both 
the posts and the stringers firmly in their places. Slabs of wood or 
round timbers a^re then placed in the spaces between the braces, at 
the same inclination from the groimd, and resting against the 
striqgers, which when completed surrounded the lodge with a 
wooden wall. Four posts, each six or eight inches in diameter, are 
set at the four angles of a square in the centre, ten feet apart, and 
rising from twelve to fourteen feet above the floor. These are 
again connected by stringers resting in forks on their tops, upon 
which and the external walls the rafters rest. A cross section of 
the house is shown in Figure 23, (PI. VI.) which exhibits the 
interior framework here described. Poles three or four inches in 
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diameter are placed as rafters from the external walls to the strings 
pieces upon the central posts, and near enough together to give 
-the requisite strength to support the earth-coTering which fonoed 
the roof. These poles are first covered over with willow matting of 
the kind previously described, upon which prairie grass was spread, 
and over this a deep covering X}f earth. An opening was left in 
the centre about four feet in diameter, for the exit of the smoke, 
and for the admission of light. The interior is spacious and toler- 
ably well lighted, although the opening in the roof was the only 
one through which light could penetrate. There is but one en- 
trance, and that protected by an Eskimo doorway : that is, by a 
passage five feet wide, ten or twelve feet long and about six feet 
high, constructed with split timbers roofed with poles and coverjBd 
on the top with earth. Buffalo robes suspended, both at the outer 
and inner entrances, supply^ the place of doors. Each house, 
when occupied, was comparted by screens of willow matting or 
unhuired skins suspended from the rafters, with spaces between 
for storage. These slightly constructed apartments extended back 
to the wall and opened toward the centre, thus defining an open 
central area which formed the gathering place of the inmates of 
the lodge. The fire pit was in the centre, about five feet in dia- 
meter and a foot deep, and encircled with flat stooes set up edge- 
ways. A hard smooth earthen floor completed the interior. Such 
a lodge would accommodate five or six families of related persons. 
In fact it was a communal house, in accordance with the usage and 
institutions of the American aborigines, and growing naturally out 
of their customs and mode of life. I counted forty-eight of these 
houses which would average forty feet in diameter, besides several 
rectangular houses constructed of hewn logs at a more recent day. 
The roofs of several of them had fallen in, leaving the outer Walls 
still standing ; but a number of them were perfect, just as the 
Arickarees left them several months before, with strings of com 
still hanging upon poles and broken articles of various kinds scat- 
tered around. A front elevation of the Mandan house will be 
found in Figure 24, (PI. VI). 

Not the least interesting fact connected with these creditable, 
Indian homes, was the quantity of material each lodge required 
in its construction and the amount of labor necessary for its trans- 
portation, long distances down the river, and to fashion it with 
the aid of fire and stone implements into a comfortable dwell- 
ing, such as has been described. Wood is scarce and of inferior 
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quality oh the upper Missouri : and to out it without inetallic im^ 
piemeats, and to transport it without animal power, which was their 
hard necessity, indicate a degree of perservering industry highly 
creditable to a people who are generally r^arded as averse to 
labor^ It is not unlikely that some 0f the stone hammers aiitl 
mauls, herein figured and described, were worn off in the erection 
of these houses, and that these, with stone chisels, were the only 
implem^its used. 

These houses were thickly studded together to economize the 
space within the stockade, so that in passing through the village, 
you walk along semi-circular foot paths which turn at a few paces 
both to the right and left. There is not only no street, but it is 
impossible to see in any direction except for short distances, and 
very difficult to find your way until the topography of the villagiB 
is learned. The foot paths tread a labyrinth of circular houses, 
as will be made apparent by consulting the ground plan of the 
village (Figure 21). In the centre there was an open space several 
rods in diameter, where their dances, games and religious cere- 
monies were performed, and where the people gathered for general 
intercourse and for holding councils. The medicine stone, a boulder 
of granite,, spotted over with vermilion, and the war-post, 
were still in their places in this area within a circular picket 
enclosure. Upon the housetops, which furnished attractive resorts 
for lounging in the sunshine, were skulls of the buffalo, sometimes 
three or four, placed there from religious motives of some kind, 
but appearing to the stranger as very proper trophies of the 
chase. 

In the open spaces between the houses were their drying scaf- 
folds, about one to each house. They were about twenty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, and seven feet high to the flooring, and made 
of posts set upright with cross pieces resting in forks (Fig. 25, 
PI. VI). Other poles were then placed longitudinally, upon which 
was a flooring of willow mats. At the four corners and midway 
at the centre, extra posts were set, and rising to the height of fif- 
teen feet, were connected with three cross pieoea at the top placed 
transversely and resting in forks, which completed the fsame work* 
These wooden scaflblds, noounted with ladders of the kind de- 
scribed, were used for drying their skins and also their corn, meat 
and vegetables. 

Situated thus picturesquely on a bluff at an angle of the river, 
with houses of such peculiar model, and with such an array of 
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8oaffi>1ds rising np among them, the Tillage was strikingly eon- 
spicious for some distance, both abore and below on the river, and 
presented a remarkable appearance. 

Afterwards, at the Minnitasee and Mandan village, higher up 
the river, and at the new Arickaree village, I had an opportunity 
to see houses precisely similar in actual occupation. The Man- 
dans, immediately before their calamitous visitation by the pesti- 
lence, numbered two thousand, and the Arickarees, at the time of 
their i-emoval, nine hundred. 

War Post. — In the centre of the village, as elswhere stated, 
were the medicine stone and the war post, both inherited probably 
from the Mandans, as we found a'similiar stone and post at the Min- 
nitasee and Mandan village, in a similar area in the centre, and in a 
picket enclosure. The war post was a red cedar tree about seven 
feet long and three and a half inches in diameter. The rough bark 
had been removed and the top ornamented with strips of red 
flannel. It was set about two feet in the ground. I raised it and 
brought it away with me, as a memorial of the Mandans. It has 
been the silent witness of many barbarous rites of cord-swinging 
and dragging buffalo skulls : in the first case the devotee suspend- 
ing himself with cords passed through the skin on the shoulder 
blades, and in the other, dragging one, and sometimes, two buffalo 
skulls attached in the same maimer. If it could speak, it might 
unfold many singular ceremonies illustrative of the religious fervor 
and dark superstitions of this remarkable people. 

Grave Mounds. — The Arickarees buried their dead in the 
ground, and in a sitting posture, judging from the form and size 
of the mounds. Just back of the village upon the open prairie, 
was a long row of these mounds quite near together. There were 
several hundred of them forming a segment of a great circle ap- 
'parently a mile in length. They were about three feet high, seven 
feet long and five feet wide at the level of the ground. Other 
mounds were grouped together. The most conspicuous mound 
was that of an Arickaree chief killed by the Sioux a few years 
befote. It was somewhat larger than the others, with a smaller 
moUnd, probably that of a relative intersecting it. Around the 
two, the sod had been removed for the space of five feet, thus 
forming an area fifteen or more feet in diameter, with a floor of 
bare earth, the mounds being in the centre. On the top of the 
mound over the chief ^s grave, were two bull buffalo skulls, side and 
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side, their horns wound with strips of red flatifnel and the fore- 
head of one spotted with vermilion. The outer border of the 
cleared area was decorated with seventeen buffalo skulls, occupy- 
ing about two-thirds of the circuit, and enclosing the grave of the 
chief. With what religious naotive these skulls were used in their 
burial customs was not ascertained. The Mandans buried their 
dead upon scaffolds^ Which was a common method among a large 
number of our Indian nations. None of these scaffolds remained 
at the old village in 1862. There was one scaffold standing, and 
this upheld the body of a Sioux, who had probably become do- 
mesticated among the Arickarees, and dying there, had been buried 
according to the customs of his nation. The Minnitasee and Man- 
dan village, sixty-five miles above, is situated upon a bluff at a 
bend in the river in a situation precisely similar to that of the old 
Mandan village, but upon the north-east side of the Missouri. It 
contains about the same number of houses, of the same design, 
and is surrounded, except on the bluff, with a wall of wooden 
pickets set close together vertically in the ground, and rising to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, with two or three gateways or open- 
ings. Back of the village, about half a mile in the prairie, was 
the field of scaffolds. They were thickly studded together, about 
two hundred in number, and some of them containing more bodies 
than one. Pour posts or poles are set in the ground, about eight 
feet high, with stringers and cross pieces resting in forks, upon 
which a flooring of smaller poles is placed, all of which are 
secured with raw hide strings. This is covered with a buffalo 
robe. The body dressed and painted, and wrapped in blankets,' 
red or blue, is then placed upon the scaffold and lashed to it with 
strips of raw hide. One partially uncovered, showed the head 
resting on a pillow, the arms crossed on the breast, and a pipe of 
catlinite with a long wooden stem, laid by his right side, resting 
on the shoulder. At the foot of the body was a detached bundle, 
probably containing clothing and food, lashed to the scaffold. 
Many nations who scaffold the remains of the dead, use this method 
as a temporary burial, gathering the bones at a later period and 
depositing them in a separate lodge near their dwellings. Bury- 
ing the dead in the ground, out of sight, they regard as an evi- 
dence of want of affection for deceased relatives. 

Winter Village. — Some miles above the old Mandan village, 
and upon the opposite side of the river, was another village of the 
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Arickarees, constructed far winter usq. It contained thirty or forty 
houses of the same model and size, but hot so well built They 
wintered at this village to be nearer game and fuel. Their horses 
were stabled within the house of their owners for safety aa well 
as comfort, man and beast being warmed by the same fire and 
covered by the same roof. All the people did not remove— only 
those in the best condition to follow the hunt They returned in 
the spring in time for the planting season. This village was un- 
occupied at the time of our visit. 

We remained at the old Mandan village but one night and a 
part of two days, and left it intending to stop again on our return 
down the river; but in this expectation we were disappointed. 
With another day at this village, the number and variety of imple- 
ments and utensils might have been largely increased. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEWIS H. MORGAN. 

BooHBSTEB, January^ 1868. 
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ON THE MINERALOGY OP THE LAURENTIAN 
LIMESTONES OP NORTH AMERICA. 



By T. Sf BRRY HuKT^ LL. D.| F. R. S.> of the Qeologloal Surrey of Canadft. 



iNTRODUCnON. 



In a general report of the Geological Survey published in 1863, 
under the title of the Geology of Canada^ the ancient gneissic sys- 
tem of the Laurentides of Canada and the Adirondacks of New 
York, is described under the name of the Laurentian system. Far- 
ther researches have shown that under this title were included two 
distinct and unconformable groups of rocks, which have since been 
distinguished as the Lower Laurentian and the Upper Laurentian, 
or Labrador series. The first and most ancient of these, to which 
it will be well for the future to restrict the name of Laurentian, 
corresponds to the primitive gneiss of Scandinavia and of the 
west of Scotland. This opinion was put forward by the author 
in 1855, and has since been confirmed by Sir R. I. Murchison, for 
Scotland. More recently, Messrs Gumbel and Hochstetter, after 
a lengthened study of the older gneiss of Bavaria and Bohemia, 
have declared it to be identical with the Laurentian of North 
America, a conclusion sustained by the discovery by Gtimbel of 
the fossil remains of the rhizopod JEozoon Gcmadenae^ in the lime- 
stone of the Bavarian gneiss. 

The lower or true Laurentian consists in great part of orthoclaae 
gneiss, sometimes granitoid, with quartzites, occasionally becom- 
idg conglomerates ; hornblendic and micaceous schists, pyroxen- 
ites, serpentines and limestones, sometimes magnesian. These 
limestones, generally very crystalline, are seen on the Ottawa, in 
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the counties of Argenteuil and Grenville, to form three distinct 
formations, having each a thickness of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, 
separated, underlaid and overlaid by still greater masses of gneiss 
and quartzite. The measured thickness of this series on the 
Ottawa is more than 20,000 feet, which is probably far from repre- 
senting its total volume, while in Bohemia it is supposed to equal 
not less than 90,000 feet. In the county of Hastings, in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, not less than 21,000 feet of strata, consisting of 
crystalline schists, limestones and diorites, are found resting con- 
formably upon Laurentian gneiss.* It appears certain, however, 
that this series, which differs both in the succession and the litho- 
logical character of its strata from the sections in the Ottawa 
valley, belong? to the Lower Laurentian, of which it would appear 
to constitute a member higher in the system than any observed in 
New York or in the province of Quebec, so that the whole known 
thickness of the Lower Laurentian in Canada would surpass 40,000 
feet. The Eozoon Canadense is met with in several localities, both 
in the lower and higher members of the Lower Laurentian. 

The Labrador (or Upper Laurentian) occurs in detached areas, 
resting unconformably upon the true Laurentian system. Some 
of these areas are many miles in breadth, and they occur at 
intervals in Canada from the shores of Lake Huron to the coast of 
Labrador.. The Labrador series contains strata of orthoclase 
gneiss, quartzites, and crystalline limestones ; but its predomi- 
nant element is an anortholite — a rock composed essentially of a 
feldspar of the anorthic or triclinic system, generally with a small 
admixture of pyroxene or hypersthene. This anortholite is some- 
times gneissoid, and even fine-grained ; but is more often granitoid, 
and occasionally presents large cleavable masses of opalescent 
feldspar, generally labradorite or andesine. The thickness of this 
Labrador series cannot be less than 10,000 feet, and is perhaps 
much more. The true Laurentian offers nothing similar to these 
anortholites, which seem to be identioftl, both lithologically and 
geognostically, with the norites of Norway. They are the hyper- 
sthenites of the Hebrides, described by McCulloch, and subse- 
quently recognized by Emmons under the name of hypersthene 
rock in the Adirondacks, of which, according to him, they form 
some of the highest summits. 

To these two great series of ancient rocks must be added a 
third — the Huronian, which attains on Lake Huron a thickness of 

* See poitsoript on page 98. 
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not les«9 than 18,000 feet, where it lies between the Laurentian and 
Silurian systems, conformable with neither. It is believed to be 
newer than the Labrador series, though the two have never yet 
been seen in contact. The recent observatioos of Prof. Hall, have 
shown that the Huronian system is found interposed between the 
Silurian and the Laurentian to the west of the Mississippi, while 
it appears to have been very recently identified both in New- 
foundland and in New Brunswick. Of these three great series, 
Sir William Logan remarks that their united thickness *^ may pos- 
sibly far surpass that of all the succeeding rocks from the base of 
the Potsdam series to the present time. We are thus carried back 
to a period so far remote, that the appearance of the so-called pri- 
mordial fauna may by some be considered a comparatively modern 
event. We find, however, that even during the Laurentian period, 
the same chemical and mechanical processes which have ever since 
been at work disintegrating and reconstructing the earth's crust, 
were in operation, as now. In the conglomerates of the Huronian 
series, there are enclosed boulders derived from the Laurentian, 
that seem to show that the parent rock was altered to its present 
crystalline condition before the deposit of the newer formation, 
while interstratified with the Laurentian limestones, therp are 
beds of conglomerate, the pebbles of which are themselves rolled 
fragments of a still older laminated sand-rock ; and the forma- 
tion of these beds leads us still further into the past." {Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Socr February, 1865.) 

The area occupied by the Laurentian rocks in Canada, is about 
200,000 square miles, of which about 1,500 square miles have 
been accurately studied and mapped in the valley of the Ottawa, 
in the province of Quebec, and a still smaller area in the county 
of Hastings, Onta^o. The Laurentian area of the Adirondacks, 
in northern New York, comprises about 10,000 square miles, but 
has never yet been stratigraphically studied, although much atten- 
tion has been paid to the mineralogy of the limestones of the series, 
which present many characters both of scientific and of economic 
interest. The following pages are extracted from the Report of 
the Geological Survey of Canada for 1863-66 (pages 182-223), 
published at Ottawa, and here reprinted with some few additions, 
which are distinguished by being enclosed in brackets : 

The evidence afforded by the careful stratigraphical study of 
these Laurentian limestones, and their associated rocks in the -val- 
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ley of the Ottawa, left, as we have seen, no doubt of their sedU 
mentary nature and origin. Similar limestones in the Highlands 
of New York and New Jersey were long since recognized by 
Rogers, by Mather, and by other American geologists, as in like 
manner altered stratified rocks, which were by some regarded as 
of Silurian age, and by others of greater antiquity. The obser- 
vations made by Sir William Logan and Prof. James Hall, in 
1864 {Amer. Jour. Science [2], xxxix, 97), in the Highlands of 
the Hudson, however, leave no doubt that these limestones, and 
their accompanying gueissoid strata, belong to the Laurentian 
system. 

The study by the late Dr. Emmons of the similar series of rocks, 
constituting the mountain region of the Adiroudacks in northern 
New York, and continuous with the great Laurentian area of 
Canada, led him« however, to regard the limestones of the series 
as of igneous origin, and in fact as intrusive rocks. (See his 
Report on the Geology of the First District of New York, pub- 
lished in 1842, pages 37-69.) This view, although in contradic- 
tion with the conclusions of other geologists who have examined 
these Laurentian limestones in Canada and the United States, wad 
not so singular as might at first sight appear. Mather, in his 
Report on Second District of New York (page 485), while rnain^ 
taining the sedimentary and metamorphic nature of the crystalline 
limestones of the Highlands, asserted that there Were examples ia 
Washington county fully sustaining Emmons' view that such 
limestones sometimes occur as eruptive rocks. 

Many of the first geologists of other countries have also main* 
tained the igneous origin of certain crystalline limestones. Thus, 
in 1863, we find Von Leonhard asserting that limestones have 
sometimes come from the interior of the earth it\ a liquid state, like 
other igneous rocks. A similar viqw was at that time maintained 
by Guidini with regard to the dolomites of Spezzia in northern 
Italy, and by Rozet for similar rocks at Oran in Algeria, and for 
the crystalline limestones of the Vosges, which, like those of the 
Laurentian series, occur in gneiss, and are often mingled with ser^ 
pentine. {Bull. 8oc. Geol. de France, iii, pages 215 and 235.) 
These observers, like Dr. Emmons, urged, in support of their view^ 
among other reasons more or less fallacious, the undoubted fact 
that such limestones, in some cases, apparetitly form dykes or 
veins, which, like those of granite and greenstone, traverse gneissio 
or quartzose strata. 
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It has been pointed out in the Geology of Canada (pages 29 
and 643), that, in the case of the Laurentian limestones, there i» 
abundant evidence that they were at one time in snch a plastic cbn^ 
dition that external forces were able, not only to contort great 
masses of limestone, and to break and fold in a remarkable manner 
certain interslratified quartzose layers, but to force the softened 
limestone into fissures in the adjacent silicious strata. Examples 
of the latter phenomenon are, however, comparatively rare, and 
the limestone veins upon which Mr. Emmons, and probably other 
observers, have founded their view of the igneous origin of crys- 
talline limestone, remain to be described, after a brief account of 
the limestones and their immediately associated strata. It should 
here be mentioned that Bischof considers the great dykes of gran- 
ular limestone, which, near Auerbach in the Bergstrasse, are met 
with, traversing gneiss, to be deposits from water, filling up fis- 
sures ; in fact, veritable veinstones. {Chem. Geol., English Ed.^ iii, 
pp. 148-150.) See also the note on pt^ 47 for a description of 
a similar calcareous vein. 

The Laurentian limestones of North America, and other crys- 
talline limestones in different regions, some of which belong to 
other geological periods, often abound, as is well known, in foreign* 
minerals. These occur disseminated through the mass of the rock, 
of which they serve, in numy cases, to mark the lines of stratifica- 
tion* While some beds consist of nearly pure carbonate of lime, 
others will be found to be characterized by an admixture of graina 
or crystals of chondrodite, pyroxene, serpentine, mica, feldspar, 
quartz, graphite, or other minerals, either alone or variously asso- 
ciated, and sometimes in such quantities as to make up a large 
proportion of the rock. 

Recent investigations have shown that in some eases the dis- 
semination of certain of these minerals through the crystalline 
limestones is connected with organic forms. The observations of 
Dr. Dawson and myself on the Eozoon Canadense showed that 
certain silicates, namely, serpentine, pyroxene and loganite, had 
been deposited in the cells and chambers left vacant by the dis- 
appearance of the animal matter from the calcareous skeleton of 
that foraminiferous organism, so that when this calcareous poition 
is removed by an acid there remains a coherent mass, which is a 
cast of the soft parts of the animal, in which not only the cham- 
bers and connecting canals, but the minute tubuli and pores are 
represented by solid mineral silicates. It was shown that this 
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process must have taken, place during the life of the animal or 
immediately after its death, and must have depended upon the 
deposition of these silicates from the waters of the ocean. 

The train of investigation thus opened up has been pursued by 
Dr. Giimbel, Director of the Geological Survey of Bavaria, who, 
in a recent remarkable memoir pi*esented to the Koyal Society of 
that country, has detailed his results. 

Having first detected a fossil identical with the Canadian Eozoon 
(together with several other curious microscopic organic forms not 
yet observed in Canada), replaced by serpentine in a crystalline 
limestone from the primitive gneiss of Bavaria, which he identi- 
fies with the Laurentian system of this country, he next discovered 
a related organism, to which he has given the name of Eozoon 
Bavaricunu This occurs in a crystalline limestone belonging to a 
series of rocks more recent than the Laurentian, but older than the 
primordial zone of the Lower Silurian, and designated by him the 
Hercynmn clay^late series, which lie conceives may represent the 
Cambrian system of Great Britain, and perhaps correspond to the 
Huronian series of Canada and the United States. The cast of 
the soft parts of this new fossil is, according to Giimbel, in part 
of serpentine and in part of hornblende. 

His attention was next directed to the green hornblende (parga- 
site), which occurs in the crystalline limestone of Pargas, in Fin- 
land, and remains, when the carbonate of lioie is dissolved, as a 
coherent mass, closely resembling that left by the irregular or 
acenruline varieties of £ozoon. These grains are described as 
somewhat cylindrical in ibrm, with rounded and pitted surfaces, 
presenting re-entering angles, and resembling, on a small scale, 
the tubers of some plants. Though thus, destitute of external 
crystalline form, they have a perfect cleavi^e, and are entirely- 
crystal line within. These small tuberculated grains are jmned 
together by short cylinders, and are occasionally traversed by cylin- 
drical openings ; besides which, there are implanted upon thenx 
small cylinders, often branched^ and resembling exactly in size and 
arrangement the casts of the tubuli of Eozoon, in which, or in 
some related organic structure, he conceives the pargasite to have 
been moulded. A white mineral, probably scapolite, was found 
to constitute some tubercles associated with the pargasite, and the 
two mineral species were in some cases united in the same rounded 
grain. 

Similar observations were made by him upon specimens of coo* 
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colite, or green pyroxene, occuring in rounded and wrinkled 
grains in a Laurentian limestone from New York. These, accord- 
ing to Giimbel, present the same connecting cylinders and branch* 
iiig stems as the pargasite, and are by him supposed to have been 
moulded in the same manner. The continuity of the casts of the 
tubuli appears to have been, for the most part, destroyed by the 
subsequent crystallization of the carbonate of lime, in more com- 
pact portions of which they are, however, occasionally preserved. 
The fine residue from the solution of the lime in acids gave other 
minute organic forms, similar to those noticed by him in the 
£ozoon limestone of Bavaria. Very beautiful evidences of the 
same organic structure, consisting of the casts of tubuli and their 
ramifications, were also observed by G umbel in a finely crystalline 
limestone, enclosing granules of choudrodite, hornblende, and 
garnet, from Boden, in Saxony. Other specimens of limestone^ 
both with and without serpentine and chondrodite, were examined 
without exhibiting any traces of these peculiar forms, and these 
negative results are justly deemed by Gumbel as going to prove 
that their structure is really, like that of Eozoon, the result of the 
intervention of organic forms. In this connection, an observation 
made by Sir William Logan with regard to the Eozoon rock of 
Canada is very important, namely : that the granular mixture of 
carbonate of lime and serpentine which accompanies the perfect 
forms of Eozoon, consists of broken and comminuted portions of 
the fossil, still exhibiting minute structure, and having a stratified 
arrangement. Besides the minerals mentioned above as having 
been observed as the replacing substance of the Eozoon in Canada, 
namely, serpentine, pyroxene, and loganite, GCimbel adds chon- 
drodite, hornblende, scapolite (?), and probably, also pyrallolite, 
quartz, and iolite or dichroite. 

Accompanying the crystalline limestones of the Laurentian sys- 
tem in Canada, are often found strata made up of foreign minerals 
to the entire exclusion of carbonate of lime, by an admixture of 
which, however, they gradually pass into the adjacent limestones. 
These strata generally consist of pyroxene, sometimes nearly 
pure, and at other times mingled with mica, or with quartz and 
orthoclase, often associated with hornblende,' epidote, magnetite, 
sphene and graphite. These beds, which may for the most part 
be described as pyroxenites, from the prevailing mineral, and 
which have been briefly noticed in the Geology of Canada, page 

[Senate, No. 92.] 6 
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476, are generally granitoid or gneissoid in structure. They are 
sometimes fine grained, and at other times made up of crystalline 
elements from two-tenths to five-tenths of an inch in diameter* 
They oocasionally assume a great thickness, and are then often 
interstratified with beds of granitoid orthoclase gneiss, into which 
the quartzo-felspathic pyroxenites pass by a gradual disappearance 
of the pyroxene. These peculiar strata, which contain at the same 
time the minerals of the associated gneiss and of the limestones, 
may thus be looked upon as beds of passage between the two 
rocks. Their mineral species and varieties, so far as my observa- 
tions go, are identical with those of the limestones themselves. 
It should be remembered that, besides the, minerals already men* 
tioned as predominating in these strata, other species character- 
istic of the limestones, such as serpentine and magnetite, sometimes 
make up by themselves great beds in these intermediate or tran- 
sition strata, which, from their mineralogical relations, may all be 
looked upon as related to the accompanying limestones. In some 
districts, however, hornblende predominates over the pyroxene, 
and gives rise to beds of pure hornblende rock, or amphibolite, 
sometimes schistose, and to compound rocks, such as diorite and 
hornblendic gneiss, so that each group of limestones, with its 
attendant pyroxenites, amphibolit.es, serpentines, magnetites, etc., 
may be considered as characterizing an epoch in the geological 
period to which it belongs. 

Each one of the three great limestone formations which have 
been recognized in the Laurentian system on the Ottawa, appears 
to b^ a:ssociated with these related rocks, which are, however, in 
some parts, developed to a great extent, and in others are com- 
paratively unimportant in volume. These limestone groups, as 
we may hereafter designate the limestones with their attendant 
rocks, appear to be the parts of the system to which the principal 
economic minerals belong. The ores of iron, copper, nickel and 
cobalt, the apatite, mica and plumbago, as well as the serpentines 
and the marbles of the great Lower Laurentian series, belong, so 
far as yet known, to the limestone groups. 

The Labrador or Upper Laurentian series includes one, and per- 
haps more limestone bands, which, so far as ascertained, present 
the same mineralogical accompaniments as the limestone forma- 
tions of the Lower Limrentian. 

Mineral Veins. 
We may now consider the mineral veins which traverse the 
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JjanrentiAii rocks, aud have chiefly been studied in ^(Min^tion witll 
these limestone groups, where they present the most varied and 
important fnineralogical characters. These veins have been briefly 
described in the Qeology of Can&da, pages 35-37, whei-e three 
classes of them are distinguished as follows t 

L Vei^s filled chiefly with calcareous spar, sometimes with sul-t 
phate of barytes or fluor-spar, and carrying sulphutet of lead, and 
more rarely, sulphuretis of ;5inc, iron and copper. Numbers of 
these metalliferous veins have been described in speaking of tb^ 
various metals in chapter xxi of the Geology, and others are 
noticed by Mr. Macfarlane in his report on the county of Hastings 
(Geol. Sm-vey of Canada^ 1866). These veins are much newe^ 
than the Laurentian rocks, since they traverse in Kamsay, Ontario, 
the strata of the Calciferous formation {GeoL Can.y page 636)4 
Similar veins are also met with in Lewis county, N^w York, intern 
secting the limestones of the Trenton group, and sometiniea 
containing fluor-spar. The vein in the Laujrentiau liwestonej oq 
JMuscalunge lake, 8t. I^awrence county, New York,- which contains 
besides calcite, the huge crystals of fluor-sp^r so well known tq 
mineral^gii^ts, may probably belong to the same ctoss as the lead<! 
bearing veins just mentioned.* ^ !» , . 

2. The vein^ of the second class are fill^ with quartz and 
orthoclase feldspar, which is; sometimes replaced by,; or a^isoQJateU 
with albite. These veins occasionally include crystals of black oe 
white mica (muscovite), large crystals of black hornblende, and 
not unfrequently black tourmaline, red garnet and zircpn. 00^ 
of this class, cutting the Laurentiai^ giiciss in Greenfield, neav 
Saratoga, New York, contains, in addition to garnet and tourmar 
line, the rare species chrysoberyl ; aud the ^anitic vein holding 
crystals of beryl, observed by Dr. Bfgsby in the gneiss of Rainy 

* In this ponnection may be mentioned a vein of this class, remarkable for its size, which 
oeours ftt SpencenriHe, near Presoott, Ontario, and has attracted some attention in thd 
iieighborhood. It is on the east half of Jot twentj -eight, in the sixth range of J^dwardi^ 
burg, and outs the horizontal strata of the Calciferous formation, which is here bare, of 
soil, and holds nodules of chert. The vein, which runs E. N. £., has been traced on the 
iQifaee for ft distance of about one hundred rods, and aitt'the place where It ha« beem 
opened is not less t^an eighteen feet wide, and vertical in its <^ttitude. A pit had bee|i 
sunk on the vein at the time of my visit, in August, 1864, to depth of twenty feet. The 
veinstone was pure white crystalline carbonate of lime, without any traces of banded struo>> 
tare; and in dptacbe4 blpoks the greater part of it could not be distingni^ed from n»anj 
saceharoidal limestones. Occasionally, however, masses of a coarsely cleavable and lilac <- 
colored calcite were met with. The only foreign minerals in this vein were small and rare 
grains oi eopper pyriles, and more freqaently, iron pyrites in thhi testaceous crusts, alsb 
yery sparsely distribated* Another, and a smaller veip;, w»4 A^af rved qei^tty parallel t^ 
tkis, filled with a similar oarbonate of lime> but Without any visible metallic impregnation. 
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Lake, possibly belongs to Lanrentian rooks (Geol. Oan.^ page 492)* 
These veins, from their constituent miiJkerals, are generally de- 
scribed as granitic, but are not to be confounded with injected 
granite dykes, sinte they are doubtless true veins, like those of 
the first class, filled by the gradual deposition of matters from 
aqueous solutions. These granitic veins, unlike those of the pre- 
ceding class, hlive not been observed to intersect the Silurian 
rocks, and are probably of greater antiquity than they. As will 
hereafter be shown, they cannot be distinguished from the veins 
of the third class, into which they pass by insensible degrees. 

3. In the third class were included, in the Geology of Canada, 
those veins which appear to be more nearly related to the lime- 
stone groups, with which they are generally associated, and with 
the characteristic minerals of which they are filled. These veins are 
extremely numerous, and exhibit, within certain limits, remarkable 
variations in mineralogical characters. The most important ele- 
ments of these veins are calcite, quartz, orthoclase, phlogopite, 
pyroxene, apatite and graphite, of which some one or more will 
be found to prevail > but they may contain, besides, numerous 
other species, including nearly every one to be met witli in the 
limestones, and in their accompanying pyroxeuic and gneissic 
rocks. Veins of the present class are found traversing all these 
Strata'; they are most frequently vertical in attitude, and generally 
cut the beds at right angles, though to this many exceptions may 
be cited. They exhibit, within certain limits, great variations in 
their mineralogical characters, not only in diflerent veins, but in 
different parts of the same vein. Thus, in some cases, pyroxene 
is the predominant mineral, and other species are present only in 
small quantities. At other times, orthoclase, apatite, or magne- 
sian mica makes up the great mass of the vein, and in other cases, 
calcareous spar. It is the veins of this latter mineral which have 
doubtless been, by Emmons and other observers, described as 
intrusive veins of crystalline limestone. Having generally a solidly 
crystalline lamellar structure, very unlike the more or less cav- 
ernous calcareous veinstones of the first class, and sometimes 
holding only sparsely disseminated crystals of one or more of the 
minerals which are common to the stratified limestones, such as 
pyroxene, mica, or apatite, the observer will often find it difficult 
to determine whether a detached mass, or an imperfectly dis- 
played out-crop of crystalline limestone, belongs to a bed or n 
Vein. When, however, it is possible to make a thorough exami- 
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nation of the locality, it will be found* in the latter case that tha 
deposit occurs in a fissure cutting the stratification, and asiwell* 
defined walls, 

A banded arrangement of the mineral contents is often very 
well marked. ThuSf while the walls naay be coated with crystah 
line hornblende, or with phlogopite, the body of the vein will bo 
filled with apatite, in the midst of which may be found a mass 
of ciystaliine orthoclase, or of loganite, occupying the centre, pf 
the vein. In other instances, portions of the vein will be occupied 
by crystals of apatite, pyroxene, or phlogopite, imbedded in cali- 
careous spar, which, in some other part of the, breadth of the veiu^ 
or in its prolongation, will so far predominate as to give to th^ 
mass the aspect of a coarsely crystalline lamellar limestone* 
Most of the well crystallized minerals described by observers, 
b(»th on this continent and in Europe, as occuring in crystalline 
limestones, appear to be derived from calcareous veins like those 
just described. » 

In like manner I have described localities of crystallized apatite 
as occuring in beds of limestones in Bui^ess, Ontario, where a 
subsequent examination (while confirming the existence of this 
mineral in the limestone beds of that region) has shown, neverthe* 
less, that the workable deposits are with few, if any, exceptions 
confined to the veinstones. 

From a lithological point of view, there cannot be any objection 
to extending the name of limestone to these calcareous veinstones ; 
but geologically, it becomes important t^ , discriminate between 
them and those great masses of limestone which are sedimentary 
deposits. 

That these depoi^ta of mineral matter, occupying fissures in the 
stratified rocks, are not intrusive veins or dykes, but have been 
formed by gradual deposition or accretion, is shown by the banded 
arrangement parallel to the walls, just noticed* Further evidence 
of t\m origin is seen in the manner in which the various minerals 
surround cfr incrust each other. Thus, small priams of apatite are 
enclosed in large crystak of phlogopite, in spinel, and even in 
massixe apatite ; crystals or crystalline masses of cakite are 
imbedded in apatite and in quartz, and well-defined crystals of 
hornblende (pai^asite) occur imbedded in others of pyroxene. In 
another example, 3mall crystals of hornblende are implanted on a 
large Crystal of pyroxene, and both of these are, in their turn, 
inccusted by ^small priams of epidote. This latter crystal was 
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(Bvidenily from a drusy cavity, such a& thf)se ofieB m«t with, rej^i 
itesieDting nnfilled spaoe^ in the midst of the reins, and lined Tvith 
large and well-defined prisms of apatite or of pyroxene. 

While these assbeiotibiis evidently show asuocessive deposition 
df the various mineral species, another phenomenon, sometimes 
abserved in yein-crystals, is presented by a prism of yelloTr 
tdocrase from ateinstone of orthbelase and pyroxene in <]}renvine, 
Quebec^ One extremity of the {Irism, whieb is about half an ineh 
{n diameter, is imbedded in the matrix of the two minerals just 
darned, ;while the other, being broken across^ shows that tb^ 
idocrase forms but a^thin iiicrustiog shell, and is filled with a cou^ 
fused crystal! hi© aggregrate of orthoclase, holding a small prism 
of zircon* This would show that a skeleton-cry^tal, such as is 
sometimes seen in crystallizing solutions, had at fir&t foimed^ and 
was suhseqnently filled up with the other mi nerals* l^milar cases 
iu*e well kiK)wn to mineralogists ; thus the crystolsof zircon from 
Laurentian veins in St. Lawrence county. New YQtkttare some- 
times filled with calcai^ous spii^f and a granitic vein at Haddam, 
Connecticut, has afforded prisms of beryl filled with a mixture 
fH orthoclase and quartz holding minute ciystals of garnet and 
of tourmaline; A strong confirmation of the view that these 
minerak have been deposited in their v^ina. from solution, is 
aflbrded by certain phenomena not hith^to' explained, which 
were, I believe, first noticed by the late Dr. Emmons. He ob- 
served that crystals of quartz imbedded in crystalline limestoDe^ 
in R(>S6ie, New York, <htive their angles so much rounded* that 
the prismatic form is almost or entirely efiaced, the surfaces 
being smooth and shining. This appearance, although not cbn«> 
»tftnt, is observed in many localities, and is not confined to quartz 
Alone— crystals of apatite and of carbonate of Hme sometimes 
isxhibiting the same peculiarity^ At the same time as remarked 
hy Dr. Emmons, the feldspar^ scapolite, pyroxene, • zircon and 
Bphene of these limestones present perfect forms, the crystals of 
orthoclase, : even in contaet with the rounded crystals of quartz, 
Aretaining their sharpness of outline. Dr. Bnunons considered the 
rounded angles of these cyrstals to be due to a partial fusion; 
thougb at the same time he did not overlook the fact that the 
quartz, apatite and calcite were less fusible than those species 
«which, under similar ciix^umstanees, retained their crystalline tbiins 
iBtaet {Omlogy cf tfte First District of New Tori, pages 67, 58)w 

These observations have sinc^ been abupdiuatly oohfirined in 
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CaiUKia. The crystals of apatite in Elmsleyand Burgess, Ontario^ 
rarely present sharp or well-defined forms ; but whether lining 
drusy cavities, or imbedded in the calcareous veinstone, present 
rounded or sob*cylindrical crystalline masses, while the pyroxene 
and sphene, which often accompany them, preserve the sharpness 
of their angles. The hypothesis which would explain by igneous 
fusion this rounding of the angles, is evidently untenable, first, 
because the more fusible species show no signs of such action, 
and, second, because the carbonate i)i lime, which encloses and 
even penetrates the rounded quarts crystals, is not m any way 
affected at the surfaces of contact as it would have been by fused 
orhalf'fused quartz. This rounding of the angles of certain crys- 
tals appears to me to be nothing more than a result of the solvent 
action of the heated watery solutions, from which the miueraU 
of these veins have been succeseively deposited, the crytals pre- 
vimisly formed being partially redissolved as a result of some 
change in the temperature, or in the chemical constitution of the 
solution. Heated solutions of alkaline silicates, as shown by* 
Daubr^e^ are without action on feldspars, as might be expected' 
fr}>m the fact, observed by him, of the production of crystals of 
feldspar and of pyroxene in the midst of such solutions. These 
liquids would, however doubtless attack and dissolve phoaphate 
of lime, which is, in like manner, decomposed by solutions of alka- 
line carbonates, and these latter at elevated temperatures attack 
and dissolve crystallized quartz. 

The regularity, and the frequently large dimensions of the 
crystals, not less than their modes of association, and the other 
phenomena just mentioned, serve to distinguish the minerals 
of these veinstones from the same species which are found dis^ 
Seminated in the limestone beds. In the latter case they some- 
times occur in small disttiict crystals, but more generally'' in 
rounded irregular grains, which present a marked contrast to the 
same minerals occurtng in the veins. This rounded form of the 
minerals in the beds of limestone, is to be carefully distinguished 
from the rounding of the crystals in the veins just described,* 
although the two phenomena have hithearto been confounded hy 
those who have written upon the subject. In the latter case thei 
rounding is by no means constant, and is confined to a few spe*- 
cies, while in the limestone beds it will be found that a rounded 
form characterizes alike apatite and quartz, and snch silicate!^ as 
pyroxene, hfornblende, serpentine and chondrodite. The rounded 
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shapes assumed by these minerals in limestone, and especially 
by the silicates just mentioned, have been noticed by Naumann 
and Delesse, among others ; and the latter obserrer supposed 
that this condition might be due to a repulsive action between 
the particles of the silicates and the surrounding calcareous mat* 
ter when both were in a plastic state under the influence of water 
and heat. The observations of Dawson and myself, and the 
latter ones of Glimbel, however, 'S detailed on pages 43 and 44, 
demonstrate that this rounded form, in many cases, at least, is due 
to no such subsequent action, but has been given by the calcareous 
organic structure, in whose chambers these silicates were origi- 
nally deposited. It would, however, be premature to say that this 
explanation is of universal application, but it may be affirmed in 
general terms, that certain external forces have, in the limestone 
beds, prevented the free development which these mineral species 
naturally assume while in the veinstones. On the contrary, the 
rounding of the angles of certain crystals, to the exclusion of 
others, is due to a partial dissolution of the previously formed 
crystals. 

As already remarked, it is impossible to draw any definite line 
between the veins just described and those already mentioned aa 
placed in the preceding class, and generally designated as granitic 
veins. Most of their characteristic minerals are common to the 
two classes, and it is ea^y to trace a gradual change from the 
typical granitic veins, to those in which carbonate of lime is the 
predominant mineral, and which are to the crystalline limestones 
what the former are to gneiss aqd mica-schist. In both cases I 
conceive that they derive their mineral contents from the adjacent 
strata, whose fissures they fill, and are entitled to the name of 
segregated veins. In both cases, also, it must be borne in mind 
that other vacant spaces in the strata, whether resulting from con- 
traction, solution, or other causes, may present conditions for 
deposition similar to those of fissures, and may thus give rise to 
drusy cavities, or to detached masses of crystalline minerals iden- 
tical to those of the veinstones. This view of the origin of granitic 
reins from solution, and their distinction from intrusive granites, 
haa been insisted upon by me in the Geology of Canada, pages 
477, 644, and since, with more details, in my Contributions to 
Lithology in the American Journal of Sceince [2], xxxvii, 252. 

To resume, then, it may be said that besides the fissures filled 
with igneous injected granite, forming what may be distinguished 
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i^ granitic dykesy there are other fissures which have, by a slow 
deposition from solutions, been filled with the constituent minerals 
of granite, constituting true granitic veinstones^ which, unlike the 
granitic dykes, are often rich in foreign mfnerals. These aggre- 
gates pass by gradations into the pyroxenic and calcareous vein- 
stones already noticed. It is from not knowing this distinction 
that Durocher, Fburnet and others have perplexed themselves with 
strange hypotheses in attempting to explain the phenomena pre- 
sented by the associations and juxtapositions of mineral species in 
granitic veinstones, which they imagined to have been formed, 
like granitic dykes, by the consolidation of a fused or pasty mass, 
instead of being the result of a slow deposition from solution. 
For convenience of definition, I have elsewhere distinguished these 
veinstones by the title of endogenous rocks, as describing the con- 
ditions of their formation. The intrusive dykes, on the other 
hand, I have called exotic^ and the sedimentary strata,* indigenous 
rocks. . 

As to the conditions under which these various minerals have 
been crystallized, the beautiful researches of . 8orby furnish us 
considerable light. The limestones, from Somma, near Naples, 
afford, in a finely crystallized state, the greater number of the 
mineral species met with in the Laurentian limestones of North 
America, and the crystals of hornblende, idocrase and orthoclase 
from that locality contain small cavities, often of microscopic 
dimensions, partially filled with water, holding in solution alka- 
line chlorides, sulphates and carbonates. As these cavities were 
filled with liquid during the formation of the crystal, the subse- 
quent cooling has produced a partial vacuum ; this is again filled 
on heating the crystal to the temperature at which it was formed, 
which in this way may be approximately determined.- Mr. Sorby 
found, by this method, that the hornblende, idocrase and feldspar 
from the limestones of Somma must have been crystallized at from 
360® to 380® Centigrade, a temperature equal to that of low red;- 
ness. The crystals from the granitic veins of Cornwall, including 
quartz, mica, orthoclase and oxyd of tin, all of which contain cavi- 
ties holding watery solutions, have shown, in like manner, to Mr. 
Sorby, that these minerals must have been deposited at tempera- 
tures approaching those deduced for the minerals from the crystal- 
line limestones of Somma, or from 200®. to 340® Centigrade (from 
392"* to 644® Fahrenheit) {Quar. Jour. Geol Soc, London, xiv, 
453). He thence concludes that these minerals have crystallized 
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at temperatures in some cases equal to that of low redness, under a 
pressure equal to that of several thousand feet of rock, and in the 
presence of water holding in solution a large amount of alkaline 
salts, which can in some instances be detected in the liquid from 
these cavities. 

These conclusions are supported by the experiments of Daubr^e, 
who succeeded in forming crystallized pyroxene, feldspar and 
quartz, in the presence of alkaline solutions at a low red heaU 
De Senarmont also obtained crystallized fluor-spar, sulphate of 
barytes and quartz, in the presence of water, at temperatures 
between 200^ and 300^* Centigrade* The deposits from the ther* 
mal waters of Plombi^res, however, show that some hydrous 
silicates, like apoph3'llite, harmotome and chabazite, may be crys- 
tallized at temperatures below that of boiling water, and there 
are reasons for believing that quartz may also be crystallized at 
low temperatures. Thus, while the bbservations of Sorby show 
the temperatures at which certain minerals have been crystallized, 
it does not necessarily follow that some of these crystals may not 
be generated at lower degrees of heat, which, for the minerals 
found in nature, must, in each case, be determined by experiments 
like those of Mr. Sorby. 

It will be readily understood that the conclusions as to the con- 
ditions of temperature under which certain minerals have been 
crystallized, apply w^th equal force to those fi'eely deposited in 
fissures or cavities of the sedimentary rooks, and those which may 
have cyrstallized in the midst of the deeply buried sediments 
themselves ; since these must have been permeated with the same 
solutions which circulated in the fissures, and which, in fact, derived 
from the beds their dissolved mineral matters. The solvent power 
of waters holding alkaline carbonates and silicates, and heated to 
300^ or 360^ Centigrade, is probably very great The questions 
of the generation of many of these silicates, and of the original 
composition of the sedimentary rocks, will be discussed further on. 

Those who have written on crystalline limestones, and on their 
mineralogy, have, for the most paH, neglected the distinctioa 
between the rock and its veins ; thus Delesse in his elaborate 
memoir on the minerals of crystalline limestones, does not oven 
allude to it. Incidentally, however, several observers have noticed 
the occurrence of various crystallized minerals in veins among the 
Laurentian limestones of New York and New Jerwey. First among 
these may be mentioned Prof. Charles Upham Shepard^ who, ia 
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1832, published a description of the minerals of Orange county, 
New York {Amer. Jour. Science [1], xxi, 321). Prof. H. D. Bogers 
also, in his Final Report on the Geology of New Jersey, notices 
the occuiTence of aggregates of carbonate of lime, with feldspar, 
hornblende, pyroxene, sphene, spinel, etc., forming dykes or veins 
in the crystalline limestone of that region ; and shows, moreover, 
that the franklinite and red zinc ore, with their associated minerals, 
occur in calcareons veins. Finally, Mr. W. P. Blake, in describ- 
ing a locality of the first mentioned group of minerals in Vernon, 
New Jfersey, declares it to have the characters of a segregiated 
vein {Amer. Jour. Science [2], xiii, 1 16). Despite these observa* 
tions, however, Emmons and Mather did not regard the distinction 
which evidently exists between the bedded limestones and the 
veins, many of which, from a predominance of carbonate of lime 
in their composition, became confounded in their eyes with the 
limestones' themselves, leading both of these observers, as we 
have ah^ady seen, to admit the existence of eruptive limestones ; 
while Emmons even concluded that all the limestones of the 
northern Laurentian district of New York were non-stratified, and 
of eruptive origin^ A careful geognostic study will, however, we 
think, suffice to show that by far the greater part of the calcareous 
roeks in the Laurentian system of North America are stratified, 
and that the so-called eruptive limestones are really calcareous 
veinstones, or endogenous rocks, generally including foreign 
minerals, such as pyroxene, scapolite, orthoclase, quartz, etc* 
These, in other veins, predon^inate to the exclusion of carbonate 
of time, and then present aggregates approaching in composition 
to the granitic veinsto^nes, into which they pass by ti^ exclusion 
of ealcareoua and magn^iaa minerals, sueh as calcite, apatite, 
pyrofxene, magnesian mioa,. soapolite, etc These species serve to 
distinguish the veins of the MmestODe groups from the proper 
granitic veinstones, in which letter, orthoclase, aibite, quartz and 
muscovite are the characteristic minerals. 

The so-called Primitive Oneiss formation of Scandinavia has 
long been regarded by the Geological Survey as belonging to the 
Laurentian system {Eaquisse GSologique du Canada, p. 17 ; Geo* 
^Offy of Canada, p. &86), and is associated with crystalline lime- 
stones, which have afforded most of the minerals that are to be 
met with in the Laurentian limestones of North America, together 
with many additi<»)al species. Such of these minerals as are com-^ 
moD to the, two regions, offer close resemblanoes, not only in. tbeiff 
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characters and associations^ but also in the mode of their occur* 
rence. These I'esemblances were in fact noticed so long ago as 
1827 by Dr, William Meade {Ame9\ Jour. Science [1], xii, 303), 
who called attention to the great similarity between many Scandi- 
navian minerals, particularly from the vicinity of Arendal, and 
those found in Orange county, New York, and in Sussex county, 
New Jersey. He instanced, among others, the species pyroxene, 
chondrodite, scapolite, garnet, sphene and ilmenite. Daubr^, 
who in 1843 published an instructive account of his examination 
of the metalliferous deposits of Norway and Sweden, furnishes 
some interesting details of the minerals associated with the beds 
of magnetic iron ore in the vicinity of Arendal {Ann. dee Mines 
[4], iv, pp. 199, 282). The ore is here found, sometimes in gneiss, 
and at other times in a gneissoitl rock, consisting of various admix:* 
tures of pyroxene, hornblende, garnet, epidote and mica, the whole 
associated with crystalline limestones. These strata are cut by 
numerous well defined but irregular veins, which are described 
by Daubr^e as granitic or syenitic in character, and have yielded 
the following minerals : Orthoclase, scapolite, quarts, apatite, 
lamellar carbonate of lime, hornblende, black mica in large plates, 
garnet, epidote, allanite, gadolinite, axinite. zircon, sphene, spinel, 
specular iron, and more rarely, beryl and leueite. Serpentine, 
chondrodite, lievrite and corundum are also enumerated among 
the minerals of the district, though not especially mentioned by 
Daubn6e as occurring in the veins. In addition to the species 
already mentioned, these veins contain datholite and apophyllite, 
with analcime and various other zeolites, which are, however, po&> 
sibly of later origin than the other minerals. These veins some^ 
times include irregular fragments of the wall-rock, and present 
cavities lined with crystals, showing, not less clearly than the 
veins which we have mentioned in the Laurenttan rocks of Canada, 
that they have been formed by the progressive filling up of fissures 
in the strata. 

In some instances, these veinstones, by the abi^nce of calcareous 
and magnesian minerals, become granite-like aggregates of ortho* 
elase and quartz. Daubr^e, however, having reference to their 
structure, calls all of these veins granitic, though they sometimes 
contain lamellar carbonate of lime. He agrees with Scheerer in 
supposing them to have been filled by segregation or secretioa 
from the surrounding strata, while Durocher, on the contrary, rer 
jected this view, and supposed them to have been filled by iojectioiu 
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These veins are seldom of great extent, and near Stockholm^ where 
they are very abundant, rarely exceed 300 feet In length. 

At the iron mines in the island of Utoe, where the ore is a mix- 
ture of magnetic and specular oxyds, occurring in beds, with horn- 
blendic rocks passing into gneiss, or with crystalline limestone 
holding hornblende and mica, granitoid veinstones, like those of 
Arendal, are met with, holding orthoclase and quartz, with tour- 
maline and oxyd of tin, together with the rare minerals, petalite, 
dpodumene and lepidolite, which occupy the central portion of the 
veins. This association is the moi'e worthy of notice, as the only 
other known locality of the rare mineral petalite (if we except the 
castor of Elba) is in the crystalline limestone of Bolton, Massa- 
chusetts, where it occurs with scapolite, hornblende^ pyroxene, 
chrysolite, spinel, apatite and sphene — the characteristic minerals 
of similar linoestones in Canada, New York and Scandinavia. 

The occurrence of oxyd of tin in the above associations is not 
without interest in relation to the economic mineralogy of the 
Laurentian system, to which the rocks of Utoe probably belong ; 
and it is well to recall, in this connection, the existence of tin ore 
in rocks, probably of the same age, at Pitkaranta, on Lake Ladoga, 
in Finland. A rock consisting of greenish lamellar hornblende, 
with garnet, epidote and pyroxene, is there interstratified with 
mica-slates, sometimes graphitic, and with a granitic gneiss, the 
series being cut by granite-like veins. In certain beds of the horn* 
blendic rock, magnetic iron is disseminated to such an extent that 
the mass becomes an iron ore. This is occasionally associated 
with oxyd of tin, which in some parts predominates, so that the 
ore is mined for this metal. Other harnblendic beds in the series 
are rich in copper pyrites, which is also disseminated in the mica* 
slates, and is sometimes accompanied by snlpharets of lead, zino 
and molybdenum {Durocher^ Ann. ilea Mines [4], xv, 316). These 
associations should not be overlooked in the study of oar Lauren- 
tian rocks, which may yet be found to be tin-bearing. 

Another mineral which may possibly be met with in the Lau- 
rentian rocks of Canada is gold, since small quantities of the pre- 
cious metal are found in several localities in Scandinavia, some of 
them probably, as that of Barbo, near Arendal, ia rocks of Lau- 
rentian age. The gold of Scandinavia is, however, in such small 
quantities as to be nowhere made the object of mining. Details 
with regard to it are given by Daubr6e {Ann. des Mines [4], iv, 
265) and by Durocher {fbid. [4], xv, 371). Small quantities of 
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mercury, in the forms of cinnabar and silver-amajgam, are also 
found associated with galena at Sala in Sweden, in crystalline 
limestones, probably Laurentian. The notion thajb gold belongs 
only to rocks of Lower Silurian age, was many years since dis* 
proved by its discovery in the Upper Silurian slates of Eastern 
Canada, and more recently it has been shown that the great gold 
mines of California are in strata far more recent, and chiefly of 
the Jurassic and Triassic periods. 

[Since the writing of this report, native gold has been found ia 
the county of Hastings, under several conditions ; first, associated 
with argentiferous fahlerz and with mispickel in small veins of 
bitterrspar, calcite and quartz cutting magnesian limestones, in 
Madoc; second, in a quartz vein in Marmora; and thirdly, in 
small irregular veins cutting magnesian limestone, with ferriferous 
bitter-apar, black hornblende, quartz and a black coaly maitter, in 
which, as well as in the bitter*spar, the gold is disseminated in 
plates and crystalline scales. This last locality is also in Madoo^ 
Ontario, See the Report of T. Sterry Hunt and A. Michel on 
gold in the county of Hastings, 1867.] 

. The existence of the Laurentian system in Biivaria and Bobemiai 
as already stated, has lately been established by Gi&mbel, both by 
Btratigraphical and paJa^ontological evidence. He finds in Bavaria 
an ancient gneissic series, estimated as not less than 90,000 feet in 
thickness, and by Mm divided into a lower portion, chiefly of red 
or variegated gneiss, which he calls the Bojian gneiss, and an 
upper portion, distinguished as the Hercynian gneiss. To thia 
succeeds a series consisting chiefly of micaceous schists, with, horur 
blendic and chloritic bands^ overlaid by what he calls the Hercyr 
nian clay-slate formation, which i^imediately underlies the pHp^prr 
dial zone of the liowea* Silurjan system. The prevailing characfier 
of the Hercynian gneiss is greyish, very quartzosei. often contaiMing 
black ms^neaian mica, and frequently having an adrtiixture of olir 
goclase. Great portions of this gJieiss are also marked by tbo 
presence of iolite or diGhix)ite, giving rise to a distinct variety of 
i*ock, the so^cillled iolite-gueiss or dichroite-gnQrs^.. Beds^.oi* ^orpr 
blende slate, diorite and horpblendic gneiss are also abundant in 
this, series, particularly in the vicinity of the limestone bandsi 
and are often accompanied by beds of metallic sulphurets, and by 
lenticular masses and beds of graphite, which sometimes impreg^ 
nates the beds to such an extent as to be wrought with profits It 
is in these strata that the well-known plumbago deposits of tt^ 
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vicinity of Passau are found, under conditions closely similar to 
those of Canada and New York, in the same geological system. 
The crystalline limestone band near Passau, which occurs in horn- 
blendic gneiss, is from fifty to seventy feet in thickness, and is 
directly overlaid by a bed of several feet of hornblende slate, 
between which and the limestone, a bed of three or four feet of 
serpentine is interposed, and in other parts a layer of nearly com- 
pact scapolite, mingled with hornblende and chlorite. The strati- 
fied granular limestone beneath contains, among other minerals, 
serpentine, chondrodite, hornblende, mica, scapolite, garnet and 
graphite ; the disseminated serpentine here, as in Canada, replac- 
ing the Eozoon Canadense. 

The occurrence of iolite, as a frequent element in the Laurentian 
gneiss of Bavaria, is a fact of interest, inasmuch as it is also one 
of the minerals of the same ancient gneiss in Scandinavia, and may 
be looked for in this country, although it has not yet been detected 
in the undoubted Laurentian rocks of North America;* 

The Hercynian clay-slate series of Bavaria, already referred to, 
and supposed by Gtimbel to correspond to our Huronian series, 
includes a formation of crystalline limestones more than 300 feet 
in thickness, containing, like the older limestone of the Lauren- 
tian system, graphite, chondrodite, hornblende arid serpentine, the 
latter two minerals replacing a peculiar and distinct species of 
Eozoon, named Eozoon Bavaricum. 

Allusion has been made to the crystalline limestones which 
occur in Bolton and the adjoining towns in Eastern Massachusetts, 
and resemble in geognostic and mineralogical characters those 
of the Laurentian system. There are, however, not wanting rea- 
sons for supposing them to belong to a more recent geologic 
period, and the facts recently observed in Bavaria, and detailed 
above, show what was antecedently probable, that similar mine- 
ralogical characteristics may be found in crystalline limestones of 
very different ages. 

In this connection, it is not without interest to recall the mineral 
characters of the rocks of Ceylon, which present many striking 
resemblances to the Laurentian strata of North America, and may 
perhaps be found to belong to the same system. The island was, 

* Iolite, as I have elsewhere remarked, is related to the feldspars, of which it has th« 
atomic volume, and may be looked upon, chemically, as a feldspar, with the oxygen ratios, 
6:3:1 (intermediate between labrluiorite and anortbite, and corresponding to barsowite 
And bytownite)> in which magnesia, sometimes with protoxide of iron takes the place of 
lime and soda. 
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$0 long ago as 1818, described by Dr. John Davy {Trans. Geol. 
Soc.^ London, 1st series, v. 311) as made up of old feldspatbic 
gneiss and gneissod limestone, together with granular crystalline 
limestone and dolmite, both in mountain masses and in veins, the 
latter sometimes white and lamellar, and enclosing spinel and apa- 
tite, prisms of yellow mica, cinnamon-stone garnet, yellow tour- 
maline and zircon, the latter two minerals associated with feldspar 
Itnd quartz. The lamellar graphite, so abundant in the island, was 
regaaded by Dr. Davy as the characteristic associate of the gems, 
spinel, zircon, garnet, etc. Anhydrite exists there in the gneissoid 
limestone, which he found to be impregnated also with sulphate 
of magnesia, nitre and nitrate of lime. In addition to these mine- 
rals may be mentioned sapphire and chondrodite, which are found 
together, imbedded in lamellar calcite, in Ceylon, and were men- 
tioned by me in the Report on the Geology of Canada for 1847, 
page 134, as similar to those of our Laurentian rocks. 

It is now proposed to consider the minerals of the limestones, 
with their accompanying beds of pyroxenite, gneiss, etc., which 
together constitute what we have denominated the limestone 
groups of the Laurentian system. When the mineral species occur 
disseminated in the stratified or indigenous rocks, and form an 
integral part of them, they will be designated as bedminerals, but 
when, on the contrary, they appear to belong to endogenous 
masses, occupying fissures or cavities in the strata, they will be 
spoken of as vein-minerals. The study of the species found under 
these two conditions will show that nearly all the minerals met with 
in the veins likewise occur disseminated in the strata, and will per- 
mit the inference that it is from the latter that the vein-minerals 
have all been derived. In the case of such as contain the rarer 
elements, however, it may well be supposed that these are so dif- 
fused through the mass of the sediments, that it was only when 
concentrated in the veinstones that they are capable of being 
recognized by mineralogical characters. It is nevertheless evident 
that, in certain cases at least, the particles of the sedimentary 
strata have at one time possessed a sufficient mobility to permit of 
crystallization, and of a partial segregation and grouping of their 
heterogeneous elements. 

In the following list are included all the minerals, so far as yet 
known, which may be regarded as belonging to the Laurentian 
limestones of North America, and their immediately related strata. 
In addition to the rocks of this denomination in Canada, and in 
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northern New York, are to be added those of the Highlands of 
the Hudson, and their extension in Orange county, New York, and 
in Sussex county, New Jersey. The observations of Prof. J. Hall 
and Sir William Logan upon these rocks in the Highlands, have 
confirmed the views of those who had previously asserted them to 
be older than the Lower Silurian series, and shown that they are 
doubtless of Laurentian age. This more southern area is much 
better known and explored than the comparatively wild and uncul- 
tivated Laurentian region of Canada, yet with the exception of the 
remarkable zinciferous minerals, franklinite, red zinc ore, wille- 
mite and dysluite, which are confined to a small section in New 
Jersey, nearly all the mineral species of these limestones found in 
the United States have already been recognized in Canada. 
Minerals op the Laurentian Limestones op North America. 



Calcite. 
Dolomite. 
Fluor-spar. 
Heavy-spar, 
Apatite. 
Serpentine. 
Chrysolite. 
Chondrodite. 
Tephroite. 
Willemite. 
Wollastonite. 
Hornblende. 
Pyroxene. 
Babingtonite. 
Pyrallolite, 
Talc. 

Gieseckite. 
Loganite. 
Scapolite. 
Orthoclase. 
Oligoclase. 
Phlogopite. 
Margarite. 
Clintonite. 
Tourmaline. 
Garnet 
Idocrase. 
[Senate No. 92.] 



Epidote. 
Alianite. 
•Zircon- 
Spinel. 
Volknerite. 
Corundum- 
Quartz, 
Sphene, 
Warwickite. 
Ilmenite. 
£utile. 
Magnetite. 
Hematite. 
Franklinite. 
Zincite. 
Cubic pyrites. 
Magnetic pyritea. 
Copper pyrites. 
Mispickle. 
Fahlerz. 
Bismuthine. 
Blende. 

Antimony glance. 
Molybdenite. 
Gold. 
Graphite. 
Anthracite. 
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No one bed or vein probably has ever been found to include all 
the mineral species of the above list, yet the composition of some 
of these veinstones is nevertheless very complex, as may be seen 
by the following examples. The first is from my own observation 
of the vein on the tenth lot of the fifth range of Grenville, Ontario, 
which cuts a crystalline limestone holding scales of mica and 
graphite, and has itself been mined as a source of the latter mine-* 
ral. The minerals found in this vein arecalcite, apatite, serpentine, 
wollastonite, pyroxene, scapoHte, orthoclase, oligoclase, garnet, 
idocrase, zircon, quartz, sphene and graphite — fourteen species in 
all. A still larger number has been observed by Mr. W. P. Blake 
in a single vein, traversing crystalline limestone, in Vernon, 
Sussex county. New Jersey. He there found calcite, fluor-spar, 
chondrodite, hornblende, phlogopite, margarite, red spinel, red 
corundum, zircon, sphene, rutile, ilmenite, pyrites and graphite, to 
which list he adds ** hydrous peroxyd of iron, and hydrous silicates 
of alumina" (^Amer. Jo^r. Science [2], xiii. 116). 

These veinstones, as will be seen from numerous examples in the 
following pages, are found traversing alike the limestones and 
their various associated strata. In an instructive instance in the 
Cheever ore-bed at Port Henry, New York, a vein is found in a 
bed of magnetic iron, of which it includes angular fragments. 
The veinstone, for specimens of which I am indebted to Prof. 
Hall, consists of clcavable masses of a greenish triclinic feldspar, 
pyramidal crystals of quartz with rounded angles, octahedrons 
of magnetite, a substance resembling allanite, with a specific 
gravity of 4.09, and a dark green mineral with the cleavage of 
pyroxene, but having the hardness and specific gravity (2.713) 
of loganite. All of the elements of this remarkable aggregate 
with the exception of the magnetite, are in masses . of an inch or 
more in diameter. 

CALCiTE.-r-In many of the veins traversing the strata of the lime- 
stone group, calcite is entirely wanting, or is present only in small 
portions ; but in others it occurs in large quantity, and so far pre- 
dominates that the veinstone is readily mistaken for a crystalline 
limestone, generally coarse, but sometimes very fine gi*ained, which 
is occasionally w^hite, but more frequently yellowish, pink, flesh or 
salmon colored, and rarely pale blue. These ancient calcareous 
veinstones are sometimes nearly free from foreign minerals, but 
more frequently include crystals, often of large dimensions, of 
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iq>atite, magnesian mica, pyroxene, brown tourmaline, and other 
minerals. Drusy cavities, in the veins of mingled calcite and 
apatite in Burgess, are sometimes lined with large crystals of dog- 
tooth spar. We have already insisted on page 48 upon the fact, 
which is there for the first time pointed out, that it is these highly 
calcareous veinstones which have given rise, in North America at 
least, to the widely ^spread notion of the eruptive origin of crystal- 
line limestones. 

Of calcite as a bed-mineral, constituting great stratified masses 
of limestone in the Laurentian series, it is not necessary here to 
speak. It is, however, to be remarked that in these limestones, 
as in those of later periods, we have now evidence that portions 
of the carbonate of lime once belonged to living organisms, as is 
shown in the calcareous skeletons of the Eozoon. These, though 
sometimes preserved by injection with silicates, appc^ar in other 
cases with their tubes and canals filled with carbonate of lime, 
evidently — like the silicates — a chemical deposit, and there is no 
doubt that a part of these limestones, like those of more recent 
formations, have been directly precipitated by chemical reactions 
from the waters of the ocean. The often repeated assertion that 
organic life has built up all the great limestone formations, is based 
upon a fallacy, for animals have no power to generate carbonate 
of lime. Although many invertebrate animals construct calcareous 
skeletons, which form a great part of the limestone of the earth's 
crust, the pre existence of this carbonate of lime is one of the 
conditions necessary to their growth, and, as I have elsewhere 
shown, owes its origin to chemical reactions which are still going 
on in the ocean's waters, and which have in past times given rise 
directly to limestone strata, in which the occurrence of shells and 
corals is only accidental {Geol. Gan.^ pages 575, 631). 

Dolomite. — As already pointed out in the Geology of Ganada^ 
pages 24 and 592, large beds of the Laurentian limestones are 
magnesian, and sometimes have the composition of true dolomites. 
These dolomites and magnesian limestones have been found to con- 
tain serpentine, hornblende (tremolite), apatite, quartz and small 
portions of mica, and they may, perhaps, in diflerent localities, 
include all those mineral species which have been indicated as 
belonging to the limestone strata. It is to be remarked that the 
calcareous skeleton of Eozoon Ganadense, which is carbonate of 
irpe, is found, in specimens from Burgess, replaced by dolomite. 
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The mineral filling the chambers of the fossil is in this case 
loganite, but the delicate tubuli, which are preserved in the 
Eozoon from most other localities, have almost entirely disap- 
peared; a fact perhaps connected with the removal of the calca- 
reous skeleton, and its replacement by dolomite. 

As a vein-mineral, dolomite has been but seldom observed in 
the Laurentian veins. A magnesian carbonate of lime is, however, 
found in two localities in North Burgess, in one case forming the 
gangue of apatite crystals, and in the other of prisms of brown 
mica. The analysis of the yellowish sparry carbonate, in the latter 
instance, showed it to contain, besides carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia, a notable amount of carbonate of iron and a little carbonate 
of manganese. These complex carbonates require further study. 
The interesting results obtained by Jenzsch in the analysis of a 
similar white sparry carbonate, which, at Sparta, New Jersey, 
forms the veinstone of the red zinc ore and franklinite, deserve 
to be recalled in this connection. He found the spar to contain 
carbonate of lime 79.96, carbonate of magnesia 1.94, carbonate of 
manganese 11.09, carbonate of iron 0.60, carbonate of zinc 0.58, 
besides 5.39 per cent, of fluorid of calciunp, an ingredient which he 
has also detected in the calcareous spar of several other localities 
{Ame7\ Jour, Science [2], xxi, 197). 

Fluor Spar. — Inasmuch as fluorid of calcium enters into the 
composition both of the calcite and the apatite of these calcareous 
veins, we are prepared to find it separately crystallized, as fluor- 
spar, which occurs in several localities among the Laurentian 
limestones of the United States, in veins with scapolite, chondro- 
dite, pyroxene, spinel, and other characteristic species. In Canada 
it is met with in Ross, Ontario, in small purple cleavable grains, 
imbedded, with prisms of apatite and large crystals of spinel, in 
what has been described in the Geology of Canada^ pages 461 
and 463, as a yellowish white crystalline limestone, and which, 
from its mineralogical characters, will probably be found to be a 
veinstone. In addition to this, a small vein, filled with cleavable 
purple fluor-spar, was observed in the vicinity. The purple flaor 
which occurs with red heavy-spar, in fissures or cavities in the 
limestone associated with the hematite of Iron Island, in Lake 
Nipissing {GeoL Can., pages 456 and 463), is probably also a vein- 
stone mineral, and I know as yet of no certain evidence that fluor 
occurs as a distinct species among the Laurentian bed-minerals. 
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Heavy-Spar.— rThe heavy-spar found in the Lauren tian rocks, 
generally belongs to the recent or lead-bearing veins, but some- 
times appears in the older veins. In addition to that just mentioned 
as occurring at Iron Island, small quantities of flesh-red lamellar 
sulphate of barytes are found with quartz, implanted on apatite, 
in a vein in Burgess. 



Apatite, — This is one of the most abundant minerals in the 
Laurentian veinstones, of which it sometimes constitutes the entire 
mass, appearing, as described on page 761 of the Geology, as a 
crystalline, homogeneous rock, translucent, with an uneven frac- 
ture, a vitreous lustre, and a grayish color, passing into greenish 
or reddish. It then resembles in its aspect some varieties of 
quartzite, and at other times consists of incoherent grains, reseto- 
bling a disintegrating sandstone. Another variety is more coarsely 
crystalline, sea-green in color, and, like the last, intermixed with 
a little black mica. In this instance, large and distinct prisms of 
apatite, with rounded angles, are observed penetrating the con- 
fusedly crystalline mass of the same mineral, which has apparently 
been deposited upon and around them. The locality of this variety 
is on the twenty -fifth lot of the eighth range of North Elmsley, 
Ontario (which is described in the Geology as a bed, but is proba- 
bly a vein). There, adjoining three feet of nearly pure apatite, 
is found an admixture of crystals of apatite with crystalline flesh- 
colored carbonate of^lime, accompanied by loganite and sphene. 
In several other localities in this region, outcrops of a precisely 
similar aggregate are found, which would be described as crystal- 
line limestones, generally reddish or pink in color, and including 
crystals and irregular crystalline masses of green apatite, sometimes 
associated with large prisms of magnesian mica. In those places 
Tvhere it has been possible to determine the attitude of these 
aggregates, it is very evident that they are true veinstones, cutting 
the bedded rocks of the country. Crystals of apatite several inches 
in diameter are often met with, and one in the Museum of the 
Geological Survey is eighteen inches long and twenty-six inches 
in circumference, and weighs about one hundred pounds. Like 
all the apatite crystals from this region, its lateral and terminal 
angles are very much rounded. The apatite crystals of these 
veinstones are generally of some shade of green ; but in Ross, 
crystals of a reddish-brown color are met with, and others of an 
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olive-green, passing into wax-yellow, imbedded with purple fluor, 
in carbonate of lime. 

The crystals of apatite from these veinstones sometimes inclade 
rounded crystals of quartz, or of carbonate of lime, and on the 
contrary are sometimes themselves imbedded, not only in carbon- 
ate of .lime and dolomite, but in massive apatite, in quartz, im 
mica, or iron pyrites, in foliated graphite, and probably in other 
minerals. In one case, a crystal of apatite one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter and two inches long, was found imbedded in a large 
crystal of mica, one end only projecting from the side of the 
mica prism, with which the prism of apatite \^s at right angles. 
In Eoss, crystalline grains of yellow apatite are imbedded in octa- 
hedrons of black spinel. As already stated, prisms of apatite, 
often of large dimensions, line drusy cavities in the veins of 
massive apatite, or of mingled apatite and pyroxene. In the 
latter case, large crystals of the two species are sometimes found 
grouped together like those from Snarum, in Norway. In the 
specimens from the latter* locality, however, unlike those from 
Bur<yess, the apatite prisms preserve their sharpness of outline, 
and, as well as the accompanying pyroxene, are partially incrusted 
with quartz crystals. 

Apatite occurs in the veins in Burgess incrusted with crystals 
of quartz, sometimes, smoky, ferruginous, or amethystine, and at 
Ticonderoga, New York, crystals of apatite are imbedded in 
massive vitreous quartz. The radiated and botryoidal apatite, 
named eupyrchroite by Emmons, is worthy of notice as a peculi ir 
form of the mineral ; if occurs with quartz, brown tourmaline and 
allanite, filling a vein at Ticonderoga. The mineral from North 
Burgess, as shown in the Geology of Canada^ belongs to the 
variety fluor-apatite, the analysis of a pure massive specimen hav- 
ing given me phosphate of lime 91.20, fluorid of calcium 7.60, 
chlorid of calcium 0.78, insoluble 0.90 = 100.48. 

Apatite as a bed-mineral is very frequent, both in the limestones 
of the Laurentian system and their associated rocks. Small crys- 
tals of it are often disseminated through the limestone beds, gen- 
erally in very small proportion, but in some cases rising to two 
or three per cent, or even a much larger amount, though still 
in the form of grains or small crystals, often with pyroxene. 
These larger proportions of apatite appear to characterize certain 
beds or bands in the limestone. 

Apatite also occurs disseminated in grains or small masses. 
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marking the stratification in the beds of the pyroxenite, and in 
one instance, to b^ described further on, was observed forming a 
email interrupted bed in this rock. The magnetic iron ore, which 
often forms beds in the immediate vicinity of the limestones of the 
Laurentian series, and, like the pyroxenite, is to be regarded as 
belonging to the limestone groups, contains in some places in New 
York, a large admixture of grains or small prisms of apatite, gene- 
rally reddish-brown, but sometimes colorless, and occasionally 
associated with grains of green pyroxene. Specimens of a similar 
aggregate of magnetite and apatite are said to have been found on 
the Ottawa; and it is worthy of remark that the extensive beda 
of iron ore found in Laurentian rocks in Grangjarde in Sweden, 
and consisting of an admixture of magnetic and specular oxyds, 
very generally contain grains of apatite, whose presence is sup- 
posed to depreciate the quality of the iron there 'manufactured* 
{Durocher, Ann. des Mines [4], xv, 249), 

Serpentine. — ^This species, though not very common in the 
Laurentian veinstones in Canada, sometimes occurs in small dis- 
seminated grains, or in crystals of considerable size, imbedded in 
calcite. Examples of this occur in North Burgess, where, in one 
locality, imperfectly defined crystals, an inch in diameter, and in 
another, small grains, with corundum, sphene, mica and pj'roxene, 
are found; in both cases imbedded in caleite. A massive serpen- 
tine also occurs, forming the gangue of large crystals of mica in 
northern New York. The large crystals of serpentine (sometimes 
enclosing a nucleus of chrysolite) from Snarum in Norway, which, 
according to Scheerer, are accompanied with mica, and imbeded in 
ilmenite, or in magnesite, in the midst of gneiss, probably belong 
to a vein. Crystals resembling them occur in New York {Amer. 
Jour. Science [2J, xvi.) 

Distinct from these veins are the small seams filled with fibrous 
serpentine or chrysotile, which are frequently found traversing the 
massive serpentines, or the mixtures of serpentine and limestone 
which make up great beds in the Laurentian series. Massive 
translucent serpentine often occurs as the mineral replacing the 
Eozoon Oanadense, the canals of which are in such cases injected 
with this silicate. In some cases the unbroken calcareous skele- 
ton of the fossil is preserved in the serpentine, while in others, 
only broken and detached fragments of the skeleton are found, 
sparsely distributed through the serpentine. The presence of dis- 
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seminated grains of serpentine, in greater or less abundance^ 
characterizes beds, both of pure limestone and of dolomite, in the 
Laurentian series; and beds of pure, or nearly pure, serpentine 
are also met with, sometimes enclosing scales of mica, grains of 
calcite, which, under the microscope, are seen to be fragments 
of Eozoon, or finely disseminated peroxyd of iron, which gires to 
the serpentine a deep red color. Concretionary masses of serpen- 
tine, sometimes exhibiting in the arrangement of different colors 
a banded or agatized structure, are often met with, imbedded in 
the limestones, and generally have a nucleus of white granular 
pyroxene. These masses may vary from a few inches to a foot or 
more in diameter. 

I have already elsewhere described the composition of the Lau- 
rentian serpentines, their low specific gravity and pale colors — 
characters which are due to the small amount of oxyd of iron, and 
the large proportion of water (equal to about fifteen per cent) 
which enters into their composition. These characters, together 
with that of the constant absence from them of chrome and nickel, 
serve to distinguish the Laurentian serpentines of North America 
from most others known, and to connect them with those from the 
old rocks of Scandinavia, with which they have a close resemblance. 

An analysis of the chrysotile from a narrow vein traversing the 
Eozoon rock of Petite Nation seigniory, Quebec, gave me, silica, 
43.65; magnesia, 41.57; protoxyd of iron, 1.46; w^ater, 13.48= 
100.16. 

Chrysolite. — This species, which is found in the crystalline 
limestones of Somma, and, according to Rose, occurs with the 
serpentines of Snarum, is known in the crystalline limestones of 
Bolton, Massachusetts, under the name of boltonite, which Messrs. 
Lawrence Smith and Brush have shown to be a pure magnesia- 
chrysolite. I place it in the list of Laurentian minerals, on the 
authority of Messrs. Horton and Beck, according to whom, bol- 
tonite occurs in several localities in limestone, associated with 
spinel and hornblende, in Orange county, New York {Beck, 
Mineralogy of New York^ page 283). It is not improbable that 
this mineral may be more widely diffused, and it has perhaps been 
confounded with chondrodite, like which species, and like serpen- 
tine, it will probably occur both in beds and in veinstones. 

Chondrodite. — This fluosilicate of magnesia occurs in calcareous 
veins, generally with spinel, in numerous localities in the United 
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States, but I have as yet noticed it in Canada only in beds, where 
disseminated grains of chondrodite mark the places of stratifica- 
tion in the limestone. In one instance, in a specimen of limestone 
from an unknown locality, the contact of two laj'ers, one marked 
by grains of chondrodite, and the other bj' grains of serpentine, is 
distinctly seen. A similar association of the two minerals occurs 
at St. Jerome, in the province of Quebec. 

Tephroite, Willemite. — These two rare species, the first a 
silicate of manganese, and the second a silicate of zinc, both of 
them having the general formula of chrysolite, with which the 
former is isomorphous, have hitherto only been observed in North 
America, in Laurentian veins, crystallized with the franklinite and 
red zinc ore of Sterling, New Jersey, and its vicinity. 

WoLLASTONiTE. — This species forms considerable masses in the 
large vein already noticed in Grenville, where its associates in the 
veinstone are pyroxene, orthoclase, quartz, apatite and sphene. In 
smaller specimens it occurs with the same associates in a vein in 
North Elmsley, while in Willsborough, New York, it is found also 
in a vein with grains of green pyroxene, and red granular garnet, 
which latter in some part predominates to the exclusion of the 
other minerals. 

As a bed-mineral I have observed it in North Burgess, sparsely 
disseminated in a limestone, with small quantities of green pyrox- 
ene, brown mica and apatite. In the same vicinity, interstratified 
with pyroxenite, are interrupted beds of rock made up of quartz 
and wolla&tonite. Similar associations to these occur elsewhere 
in the Laurentian strata. 

Hornblende. — The hornblende of the Laurentian limestones is 
either in the form of tremolite, or more frequently in green pris- 
matic crystals belonging to the variety called pargasite. The 
raphilite, a grayish fibrous hornblende, allied to tremolite, occurs 
apparently in a vein with quartz, mica, apatite and calcite. Large 
well-defined crystals of dark green pargasite are found implanted 
upon or imbedded in still larger crystals of pale-green pyroxene, 
in a vein described by Sir William Logan as occurring near the 
High Falls on the Madawaska, Ontario, cutting across alternating 
strata of gneiss and limestone, and having a breadth of not less 
than one hundred and fifty feet. The minerals filling this immense 
vein are chiefly a pale grayish-green pyroxene (sahlite), pargasite, 
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calcite, quartz, mica and black tourmaline, the crystals of the first 
named mineral being sometimes six inches thick, and as much as 
twenty-four inches in length, and those of the dark green horn- 
blende occasionally an inch both in length and breadth. (See 
Geoh Can., pages 35 and 466). This association of pyroxene and 
hornblende has been observed elsewhere in the Laurentian rocks 
(page 49). Pargasite is frequently found in the apati^ veins in 
Burgess, and sometimes forms the selvage of the vein where this 
cuts a hornblendic gneiss. Although this species frequently occurs 
in the gneissoid rocks near the crystalline limestones, it is less fre- 
quent, as a disseminated mineral in the limestones, than pyroxene. 
In the stratified pyroxenite rocks, small portions of hornblende, 
recognizable by their difierent crystallization and their darker 
green color, are not unfrequent. In some localities it appears to 
take the place of the pyroxene, and large beds of hornblende 
rock, passing into cjiorite and hornblendic gneiss, are met with* 
A radiated green hornblende, actinolite, is sometimes found im- 
bedded in the magnetic iron ores. 



*o" 



Pyroxene. — Repeated mention has already been made of the 
important rank which this species assumes in the Laurentian vein- 
stones, in which the varieties diopside, sahlite or coccolite often 
form the predominant mineral. Its crystals are sometimes found, 
either alone or with mica, imbedded in calcite, or in contact with 
hornblende, wollastonite, orthoclase, scapolite, garnet, apatite, 
spinel, zircon or sphene. It often assumes a granular form, con- 
stituting what is called coccolite. A white aluminous diopside is 
found with apatite, gieseckite, etc., in Bathurst, Ontario {GeoL 
Can., page 467), and the hudsonite of Orange county, New York, 
is a black aluminous pyroxene. 

We have already mentioned the pyroxenite rocks, sometimes 
micaceous, and at other times mixed with hornblende, or with 
orthoclase, quartz and sphene. Pyroxene 'also sometimes occurs 
disseminated in the beds of magnetite, and grains or imperfect crys- 
tals of it, generally of a green color more or less deep, are common 
in the beds of limestone, and are also sometimes found in the 
associated quartzites. A pure white granular pyroxene occurs, 
replacing, like serpentine, Eozoon Canadenae. Large masses of a 
similar pyroxene are also frequent in these limestones, generally 
associated with serpentine, which often incrusts it, and small 
nuclei of this pyroxene frequently form the centre of concretion- 
ary masses of serpentine. 
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Babingtonite. — This rare species, which belongs to the pyrox- 
ene group, is said to be found upon crystals of feldspar in Gou- 
verneur, New York, and occurs under similar conditions in veins 
near Arendal in Norway. 

Pyballoltte. — This species, therensellaerite of Emmons, occurs 
in one locality in radiating columnar masses, with quartz, in a 
vein, and is also met with in beds, in contact with serpentine, with 
pyroxenite, and in another case with limestone, and enclosing 
scales of mica and of graphite {GeoL Can.^ page 470), A com- 
pact earthy hydrous silicate of mag^nesia, having the characters of 
meerschaum or aphrodite, and the composition of the latter, occurs 
in cavities in massive rensellacrite in Grenville {^Ibid. page 473). 

Talc. — This species is closely related to the last, and the two 
may be looked upon as dimorphous conditions of the same 
hydrous silicate of magnesia. In the Laurentian series, talc seems 
to be generally replaced by pyrallolite, but in one instance is 
observed mixed with carbonates of lime and magnesia, in such 
proportions as to give rise to a bed of impure steatite {Ibid, 
page 469). Prof. H. D. Eogers has also indicated talc as occur- 
ring in a vein, with calcite, pyroxene and spinel, in Sparta, New 
Jersey. 

GiESECKiTE. — This mineral, which the careful researches of 
Prof. G. J. Brush have shown to be identical with the rock 
named dyssyntribite by Prof. C. U. Shepard, and with what I 
formerly described as parophite, is found in large crystals in 
northern New York, associated with calcite, brown pyroxene and 
mica, the as^gregate doubtless constituting a veinstone. Wilsonite, 
which, notwithstanding its apparently distinct cleavage-form, I 
have provisionally included under the head of gieseckite, with 
which it is almost identical in composition, hardness and gravity, 
occurs also in a veinstone, in Bathurst, with calcite, apatite, white 
aluminous pyroxene and serpentine. The mineral which I once 
described by the name of algerite, is found in white calcite, among 
the Laurentian limestones of Franklin, New Jersey, and has a com- 
position similar to that of gieseckite, although the form of the 
crystals appears to be a square prism. Whatever conclusions may 
eventually be arrived at relative to these hydrous silicates of alu- 
mina and potash, the assumption that they are results of a sup- 
posed alteration of nepheline, scapolite, etc., is purely gratuitous. 
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The occurrence of beds of this compound, more or less pure 
(dyssyntribite and parophite), as a massive or schistose rock, alike 
in the Laurentian and Silurian series, leads us to assign to it a 
rank and an origin am.';ng such rocks as serpentinie, steatite, 
pyroxene, chlorite, glauconite and epidote, all of which silicates, 
and many others, have been in most cases deposited as aqueous 
sediments generated by chemical reactions at the earth^s surface, 
and in many cases subsequently modified by crystallization, or 
molecular re-arrangement (GeoL Can., page 581.) 

As I have elsewhere remarked, although sparry in structure, 
gieseckite and wilsonite have very nearly the chemical composi- 
tion of the hydrous potash-mica, margarodite. In like manner the 
sparry silicates, pyrallolite and loganite, correspond to the foliated 
species, talc and pyrosclerite, of which they have the elementary 
composition, although differing entirely in structure {Ibid, page 
492). 

Loganite. — This prismatic hydrous species, which I first de- 
scribed in 1848, has recently acquired a new interest. It occurs 
in several places as a veinstone, in one case filling the central por- 
tion of a vein of apatite, and inclosing calcite and sphene; and in 
another, in considerable masses, with large crystals of mica, im- 
bedded in a great vein of pyroxene. Evidence of its occurrence 
as a sedimentary mineral is afforded by the fact that in one locality 
it forms the enclosing and filling material of the Eozoon. 

[This species, numerous analyses of which will be found in the 
Geology of Canada^ pag© 491, has been by Dana(il//nera/#3'y, 4th 
edition) referred to pyrosclerite, which he however described as 
possessing an eminent basal cleavage, and in fact identical with 
the foliated micaceous minerals kaemraererite and vermiculite. I 
have maintained the distinctness of loganite from these, first, from 
the greater amount of water in its composition, and, secondly, 
from the entire absence of foliated or micaceous structure. Speci- 
mens declared to be the original pyrosclerite from Elba, which I 
have since examined, have, however, a sparry aspect, and a cleavage 
resembling that of pyroxene and loganite. • The difference in com- 
position between loganite and pyrosclerite still remains to be got 
over; but if these two minerals are to be identified, neither of them 
can be confounded with kaemmererite or vermiculite, from which 
they differ as pyrallolite does from talc] 

In the Geology of Canada^ page 490, attention has been called 
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to several other hydrous alumino-magnesian silicates approaching 
to loganite in composition, and resembling serpentine or pyral- 
lolite in sensible characters. Two of these, described and analyzed 
by Dr. Beck, occur in the Laurentian limestones of Orange county, 
New York. These form altogether an interesting and but little 
understood group of minerals, which are perhaps most important 
in the history of the crystalline limestones than has hitherto been 
supposed. 

Orthoclase. — This species is common in Laurentian limestones, 
generally with pyroxene and sphene, and sometimes accompanied 
by scapolite or a triclinic feldspar. The orthoclase of the veins is, 
as I have shown, sometimes a very pure potash-feldspar, while the 
variety named loxoclase by Breithaupt, which occurs with pyrox- 
ene in a Laurentian vein in Hammond, New York, was found by 
Smith and Brush to have a predominance of soda (Geol Can.^ p. 
475). Large isolated crystals of white orthoclase are found, with 
spinal, apatite and fluor, in a veinstone of lamellar pink carbonate 
of lime in Ross. The perthite of Burgess, which probably belongs 
to a granitic veinstone, is also an example of an orthoclase with a 
large amount of soda.* An orthoclase^ reddish-brown in color, like 
the perthite, but without its aventurine-like reflections, also occurs 
in Burgess, mixed with a little quartz, and sometimes with green 
apatite, in the midst of a large vein chiefly of apatite and calcite, 
forming a granite-like vertical layer, equidistant from the two 
•walls of the vein. Orthoclase is sometimes disseminated in the 
beds of pyroxenite which accompany the Laurentian limestones, 
and are in that <jase interstratified with beds of an aggregate of 
orthoclase and quartz, forming a granitic gneiss, into which the 
pyroxenite graduates. 

OLiGOCiiASE. — To this species I refer provisionally, a white 
translucent triclinic feldspar, which occurs in small masses with 
orthoclase, pyroxene and sphene in a vein at Grenville, already 
noticed. A similar white feldspar, recognizable by the beautiful 
striation of its cleavage planes, occurs with pyroxene and sphene 
in Willsborough, New York, and a dark green triclinic feldspar is 
found with apatite, pyrites and magnetite near Dover, New Jersey, 
and with magnetite and allanite at Port Henry, New York. None 

* It has since been shown by Qerhard to be made up of thin layers of reddish orthoclase 
and whitish albite. See Dana'i Mineralogy, fifth edition, page 356. T. S. H. 
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of these, so far as I am aware, ha\co been analysed. The peris- 
terite of Thompson, which, as I have shown, is an opalescent 
albite, containing, however, a small portion of lime, belongs to a 
Laurentian veinstone, and is accompanied by quartz and orthoclase. 
Portions of a feldspar are occasionally intermixed with the 
pyroxenic and hornblendic strata accompanying the Laurentian 
limestones. This in some cases is orthoclase, as remarked above, 
but at other times is evidently a triclinic species, giving rise by 
its admixture with hornblende to a kind of diorile. The great 
beds of rock, composed chiefly of labradorite or related triclinic 
feldspars, which have been elsewhere described as belonging to the 
Laurentian system, occur in that upper and unconformable division 
which has been designated as the Upper Laurentian or the Lab- 
i*ador series. 

ScAPOLiTE. — Under the head of scapolite and its various syno- 
nyms, mineralogists have included a number of dimetric silicates 
allied to the feldspars, and sustaining to one another relations 
similar to those of the different triclinic feldspars ; the extremes 
being dipyre, the least basic, and meionite, the most basic of the 
series. Scapolite abounds in many of the Laurentian veinstonesi 
often associated ivith pyroxene or sphene (sometimes with ortho- 
clase), and frequently in detached crystals, imbedded in calcite. 
It will not improbably be found in the crystalline aggregates 
which make up some of the stratified rocks of the series, and has 
been observed by Giimbel under such conditions in Bavaria. See 
pages 47 and 67. 

Phlogopite. — ^The crystallized mica of the Laurentian calca- 
reous veinstones is a magnesian mica, and belongs to the species 
phlogopite or biotite. The crystals, which occasionally afford 
laminae two feet square, are found imbedded alike in calcite, dolo- 
mite, apatite, serpentine and pyroxene. Packed close together, 
with but little intervening matter, large crystals of magnesian 
mica sometimes line the walls of veins whose centre is filled with 
apatite. The laminae of the large .mica crystals are often con- 
torted, and sometimes hold between them thin plates of calcite or 
quartz, or flakes of plumbago. In one case already noticed, A 
well-formed crystal of apatite was found imbedded in a prism of 
mica, which had evidently crystallized around it. Some of the 
finest crystals of mica of moderate size occur imbedded in serpen- 
tine, or with crystallized pyroxene, in calcite. 
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Small plates of mica, probably a magnesian species, abound 
both in the limestone beds and the pyroxenites, and sometimes 
form layers of a schistose mica-rock, interstratified with the latter. 
Non-magnesian micas, belonging to the species muscovite, mar- 
garodite or lepidolite, are occasionally found in the quartzo-felds- 
pathic veins of the Laurentian series, where compounds of lime 
and magnesia are wanting ; but it is not certain whether they ever 
occur with the calcareous veins or beds. As already remarked, 
the chemical composition of gieseckite, and of the minerals which 
we have provisionally associated with it (wilsonite, algerite and 
dyssyntribite) is identical with the hydrous mica, margarodite, 
which is thus represented in the Laurentian series by these sparry 
silicates, precisely as talc is there represented by pyrallolite 
{Geol Can., pages 482-486 and 492). 

Maegarite. — This species, the emerylite of Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, which may be regarded as a hydrous lime-mica, is men- 
tioned by Blake as occurring^ with corundum, spinel and calcite in 
a Laurentian veinstone in Vernon, New Jersey, but has not been 
elsewhere identified. 

Clintonite. — ^This mineral, somewhat related in composition to 
the preceding species, occurs in several localities in Orange county, 
New York, with spinel and chondrodite, in calcareous veinstones. 
It has also been observed, with small crystals of blue spinel, in a 
calcareous matrix, in Daillebout, Quebec. 

Tourmaline. — ^This species frequently occurs in the calcareous 
Laurentian veins, with pyroxene, hornblende, apatite and calcite. 
The finest crystals of brown tourmaline in Canada have been found 
in veinstones of flesh-colored calcite, either with or without pale 
green pyroxene, or in a veinstone of translucent quartz. Black 
tourmaline is also occasionally found with pyroxene, but is more 
generally met with in the granitic veinstones, with orthoclase and 
a non-magnesian mica. Tourmaline, in grains or imperfect crystals, 
also occurs in the stratified rocks of the series. In one instance it 
appears in small knot-like masses, in an impure grayish limestone, 
apparently marking the planes of stratification. 

Garnet. — This mineral frequently occurs in the veins, some- 
times imbedded in orthoclase or in quartz, at others in calcite, or, 
«s at Willsborough, New York, forms granular masses, associated 
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with wollastonite and pyroxene. Garnet is moreover of frequent 
occurrence in the strata associated with the limestones, sometimes 
disseminated in grains in the pyroxenites, and more often in 
accompanying beds of quartzite, in which it sometimes forms 
layers of red garnet rock. The strata of gneiss in the vicinity of 
the limestones often abound in garnet. 

Idocrase. — This species, although less abundant than garnet, is 
found in several places associated with it. The occurrence in a 
vein of a skeleton-crystal of yellow idocrase, enclosing orthoclase 
and zircon, has been noticed on page 50. The same vein afforiis 
crystals of cinnamon-stone garnet. I have elsewhere described a 
boulder of crystalline carbonate of lime, apparently a veinstone, 
found on the Ottawa, in which were detected small square prisms 
of idocrase, dodecahedrons of garnet, and terminated triangular 
prisms of tourmaline, all three species being of a bright yellowish- 
brown color. 

EriDOTE. — This species occurs in several localities in calcareous 
veins among the Laurentian rocks in New York and New Jersey, 
sometimes crystallized with orthoclase, pyroxene and graphite, or 
as described by Prof. Henry Wurtz, imbedded in fine crystals in 
calcite, in Byram, New Jersey. A specimen from Cold Spring, 
New York, exhibits a crust of small crystals of epidote coating a 
large prism of pyroxene. Although not hitherto detected in any 
of the Laurentian veins in Canada, epidote enters largely into the 
composition of the pyroxenic and feldspathic rocks which are asso- 
ciated with the limestones in the vicinity of the iron ores of Bel- 
mont and Seymour, Ontario. ^ 

Allanite, which is regarded as a cerium-epidote, occurs in some 
of the Laurentian veins, associated with apatite and tourmaline at 
Ticonderoga, and with quartz, feldspar and magnetite at Port 
Henry, New York. 

Zircon. — This species is of frequent occurrence in the calcareous 
veins, associated with pyroxene, hornblende, orthoclase, scapojite 
and sphene. In Munroe, Orange county, New York, crystals of 
zircon abound in a gangue of magnetic iron ore with pyroxene and 
feldspar, and according to Durocher, zircon is also met with in the 
magnetic iron of Solberg, near Arendal, and at Langsoe in Norway 
{Ann. des Mines 1 4J, xv, 229). Zircon is also found disseminated in 
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large proportion in a gaugue of black hornblende with a little feld- 
spar, in Cornwall, Orange county. Large and well-defined prisms 
of zircon, which occur with apatite and feldspar in Hammond, 
St. Lawrence county, New York, are sometimes, like the idocrase 
noted above, skeleton crystals, filled with carbonate of lime {Beck^ 
Mineralogy of New Yorh^ page 381). 

Spinel. — This mineral is often abundant in the calcareous Lau- 
rentian veins, generally associated with chondrodite, pyroxene, 
clintonite, serpentine, ilmenite, and other species. Sometimes it 
is imbedded in calcite without any other mineral, as in Burgess, 
where a mass of pink limestone, probably a veinstone, has afforded 
fine crystals of black spinel an inch in diameter. In Boss, similar 
crystals occur in a calcite vein with orthoclase, fluor-spar and 
apatite ; grains of the latter mineral are frequently imbedded in 
the spinel crystals. Small crystals of spinel are sometimes found 
disseminated in what appear to be stratified limestones. Although 
the spinel of the Laurentian limestones is generally black, blue, 
ifed and green varieties are occasionally met with. The dysluite 
or zinciferous spinel is worthy of notice, as occurring in Stirling, 
New Jersey, with other zinc-beariwg minerals. 

VoLKNERiTE. — To this spccics, a hydrous aluminate of magnesia, 
Dana has referred the houghite of Shepard, from St. Lawrence 
county. New York, which occurs associated with crystals of spinel, 
and having the same octahedral form, but distinguished by a low 
specific gravity, and a softness like steatite. A gradation is seen 
from the hard spinels to the houghite crystals, which still include 
a portion of spinel, but consist chiefly of a matter having the com- 
position of volknerite. It would seem that the crystal logenio force 
of the spinel has given its form to accompanying volknerite. 
Small steatitic octahedrons, apparently similar to the houghite, 
have been found imbedded in serpentine, in Burgess, but require 
farther examination. The hydrotalcite, which is regarded as iden- 
tical with volknerite, occurs with ilmenite in the Laurentian serpen- 
tine of Snarum, in Norway. 

Corundum. — Crystallized corundum, white, blue or red in color, 
occurs with associations similar to those of spinel, which occasion- 
ally accompanies it. Crystals of corundum line cavities in the 
large spinels from Orange county. New York. The red crystals 
from Vernon, New Jersey, as described by Blake, like the idocrase 
. [Senate No. 92.] 8 
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and zircon mentioned above, often present a mere outer shell of 
corundum filled up with other minerals. The corundum found in 
Canada is imbedded in calcite with pyroxene, sphene and mica, 
and very closely resembling those associated with it at Vernon. 

Quartz. — The presence of crystalline quartz in the Laurentian 
veinstones has already been repeatedly noticed. Sometimes, as at 
Gouverneur, New York, it is found in crystals with rounded an- 
gles imbedded in crystalline calcite ; at other times implanted on 
apatite, as in Burgess, where the crystals are occasionally amethy- 
stine, smoke-brown or opaque-red in color, and unlike the apatite, 
to which they are posterior, have not their angles rounded. 
Quartz is of very common occurrence in the veins, mingled with 
woUastonite, pyroxene or orthoclase, and a vitreous quartz is 
sometimes the gangue of crystallized brown tourmaline and of 
apatite. It is also frequently disseminated in grains or small 
masses in the limestone beds, or forms in the accompanying strata 
layers, in which it is sometimes mingled with woUastonite, with 
green pyroxene, with garnet, or with orthoclase. Besides these, 
thin layers and massive beds of quartzite are frequent, and are 
often interstratified with the limestones. 

Sphene. — This is one of the most common minerals of the cal- 
careous Laurentian veins, and its occurrence and associations have 
already been repeatedly mentioned. It also occurs in small grains 
or crystals, generally olive-brown in color, disseminated in the 
stratified limestones, or more frequently in the associated pyrox- 
enic and feldspathic strata. 

EuTELE — Ilmenite. — Both of these species are occasionally found 
crystallized in Laurentian veins with spinel, chondrodite, corun- 
dum, etc., or imbedded in serpentine. The imbedded grains and 
masses of ilmenite, often of great size, and sometimes intermixed 
with rutile, which occur at Bay St. Paul, Chateau Eicher, and else- 
where in the province of Quebec, appear to belong to the Upper 
Laurentian or Labrador series, and neither of these minerals have 
as yet been met with in the proper Laurentian rocks in Canada, 
although occurins: in several localities in New York. The ilme- 
nite crystals, with serpentine, from Snarum, and with hornblende 
and calcite from Krageroe, are well known to mineralogists. 

Magnetite. — This important iron ore, which constitutes one of 
the principal sources of mineral wealth to the Laurentian regions 
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both of North America and of Scandinavia, has been shown by the 
explorations of the Geological survey in Canada to occur in great 
beds, interstratified with the limestones of the series or in their 
vicinity. This is clearly the case with all the considerable de- 
posits of ore hitherto examined in Canada ; yet, as in the case of 
the crystalline limestones, there are those who maintain the erup- 
tive character and igneous origin of these masses of ore. Emmons 
. looked upon the magnetic iron ores of northern New York as 
intrusive masses, and Prof. H. D. Rogers in like manner regarded 
the magnetic iron ores of the Laurentian strata of New Jersey not as 
beds, but as real veins of injection {Final Report^ Geol. N. Jersey ^ 
page 22). Durocher in like manner, in describing the deposit of 
the same ore at Bispberg in Sweden, speaks of it as a **plutonio 
rock" injected among the beds of gneiss in the plane of stratifica- 
tion, and having a thickness of from eighty to one hundred feet. 
He elsewhere speaks of the injection of the masses of a similar 
ore near Arendal {Ann. des Mines, [4], xv, pp. 203, 204, 225). 
A careful study of his descriptions and plans will, however, we 
think, sho\^ that these great deposits of Scandinavia are, like the 
similar masses of ore in Canada and the United States, interstrati- 
fied sedimentary layers. At the same time there exists in favor 
of the view maintained by Emmons, Rogers, Durocher, and other 
geologists, evidence similar to that adduced in favor of the erup- 
tive origin of crystalline limestones ; that is to say, the fact of 
veinstones consisting wholly or in part of magnetic oxyd of iron, 
An interesting example of this occurs near Dover, New Jersey, 
where large crystals of apatite occur in a gangue composed of tri- 
clinic feldspar and iron pyrites, imbedded in which latter occurs 
crystalline magnetite in rounded masses, sometimes half an inch 
in diameter, that were at first taken for ilmenite. Similar associ- 
ations have been observed in other veins, and it is not improbable 
that the mixture of magnetite with a large proportion of zircon, 
described under the head of this species, may be from a veinstone. 
Another and an instructive instance is that described by Sir Wil- 
liam Logan as occurring in the township of Ross, opposite Portage 
du Fort. Here a vein, or rather a group of reticulating veins and 
cracks, is seen in a white granular Laurentian limestone, cutting 
across- the stratification, and sending off branches on either side in 
the plane of the limestone beds. These veins vary from a six- 
teenth of an inch to two or three inches in thickness, and are 
filled with highly crystalline magnetite, which in contact with the 
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limestone presents in some parts large cubic and cubo-octahedral 
crystals. Two large veins, made up almost entirely of orthoclase 
and highly crystalline magnetite, each mineral often presenting 
cleavage planes of a square inch or more, have recently been met 
with in Buckingham, on the Ottowa. In these veins which inter- 
sect the gneiss, and have a breadth of nearly eighty feet each, 
the magnetite forms more than one-half the weight of the vein- 
stone. Other and perhaps larger veins of magnetite may exist,, 
and may have given countenance to the theory of its eruptive 
origin, but it is probable that few of the workable deposits of 
this ore are of the nature of veins. They appear to be conform- 
able to the stratification, and are cut by the same veins which 
traverse the adjacent gneiss and limestone. Moreover, they are 
impregnated with the same minerals as the accompanying strata ; 
grains of apatite, scales of graphite, calcite, feldspar, pyroxene 
and garnet are occasionally found disseminated in the ore, which^ 
by a predominance of some of these mixtures, passes into the 
accompanyiny gneiss, or into hornbleudic or pyroxenic rock. 

Hematite. — Among the Laurentian rocks of St. Lawrence and 
Jefferson counties, New York, several localities of crystallized red 
hematite, or specular iron, with brown spar and dodecahedral 
quartz, are met with, according to Beck, in small veins. In like 
manner, in the township of Bristol, on the Lac des Chats, specular 
iron, in broad crystalline plates, occurs with quartz, and also with 
calcite, in what appear to be true veins cutting the crystalline 
limestone and the adjoining gneiss. The octahedral peroxyd of 
iron, martite,which I described several years since as occurring with 
green hornblende, orthoclase and quarlz, from Munroe, New York, 
is probably from a veinstone {Amer. Jour, Science [2], xiii, 372). 

The workable deposits of the granular and compact varieties of 
hematite, which constitute the red iron ores of Northern New 
York and of Canada, appear, however, to be in all cases of the 
nature of beds, and the remarks with regard to the relation of 
the magnetic ores to the stratification are equally applicable to 
the present species. Although the great deposits of iron ores in 
the Laurentian rocks are chiefly of the magnetic species, beds of 
red hematite have been described as occurring in MacNab, on 
Iron Island, in Lake Nipissing, and elsewhere. In the Lau- 
rentian region of northern New York, in like manner the mag- 
netic oxyd is the prevailing ore, especially in the eastern portion, 
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wbile in St. Lawrence county the red hematite predominates, and 
forms very extensive deposits. In Beverley and in Bastard, Onta- 
rio, small beds of this ore occur in the Potsdam sandstone, which 
there rests directly on the Laurentian,* and some of the other 
deposits of red hematite, already alluded to, may perhaps be 
found to rest upon this ancient system instead of forming part 
of it. 

The magnetic and hematitic iron ores are sometimes intimately 
associated both in Scandinavia and in Canada. A specimen now 
before me from the great magnetic ore bed in Hull, Quebec, con- 
sists of two parallel layers, each about an inch thick, the one of 
coarsely granular magnetite, and the other of compact red hema- 
tite, not at all magnetic, the two being somewhat intermingled for 
half an inch at the junction. Grains of greenish feldspar are dis- 
seminated in the magnetite, and both it and*the hematite contain 
imbedded crystalline plates of graphite a tenth of an inch or more 
in diameter. A film of scaly graphite, moreover, coats the free 
surface of the hematite layer. 

Frankunite, Zincite. — The two remarkable ores, which are 
found together in Sterling and Franklin, New Jersey, were long 
since described by Prof. H. D. Eogers as occurring in veins which 
traverse the crystalline limestone of the region {Final Report^ 
Geol JSr. Jersey, 1840, pages 63, 64 and 69-71). The red oxyd 
or zincite sometimes forms the gangue of the franklinite ; at other 
times the two ores are associated in a matrix of calcite, whose 
peculiar composition has already been noticed under its proper 
head. The silicate of zinc, willemite, is also occasionally found 
with the franklinite in the calcareous veinstone. It remains to be 
seen whether these ores do not, like the magnetite, occur in the 
stratified rocks of the region. These zinciferous minerals appear 
to be confined to a small area in New Jersey, as they have never 
yet been seen elsewhere in the Laurentian rocks of North America 
or of Scandinavia. They are sometimes accompanied by colorless 
transparent blende. 

Iron Pyrites. — Cubic iron pyrites is of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in the calcareous Laurentian veins, sometimes in distinct 
crystals, imbedded in calcite, and at other times filling up con- 
siderable portions of the veins, as in some localities in Burgess, 
and associated with apatite, pyroxene or mica. In an instance 
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mentioned above, a massive pyrites is the gangue both of crystals 
of apatite and of magnetite. The pyrites from veins in the Lau- 
rentian rocks occasionally contains cobalt and nickel, sometimes in 
large proportions. A bronze colored, compact, impalpable vari- 
ety, found in irregular reniform or globular masses, with copper 
pyrites, in North Burgess, gave me on analysis 3.47 per cent of 
cobalt and 2.21 per cent of nickel. It contained no arsenic. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to mention the existence, in 
the strata, of a mineral so generally diffused as pyrites, were it 
not for two reasons : first, to recall that pyrites is sometimes dis- 
seminated in the beds of magnetic oxyd, so as to render the roast- 
ing of these, to remove the sulphur, a necessary preliminary to 
the smelting process ; and second, to remark that the bands in the 
Laurentian gneiss are sometimes impregnated with pyrites to such 
an extent that their weathered surfaces become stained of a red- 
dish hue from its decomposition. These iron-stained strata consti- 
tute what the German miners call fahlbands^ and are often of 
economic interest, from containing ores of more precious metals, 
such as copper, zinc, cobalt, nickel or even gold and silver, either 
impregnating certain layers, or accumulated in veins, which inter- 
sect the fahlband. From a certain similarity in their chemical 
relations between all these metals, it happens that their sulphurets 
are very commonly associated in nature, so that a deposit of pyrites 
is not unfrequently impregnated with or accompanied by the sul- 
phurets of more valuable metals. 

Magnetic Pyrites is occasionally found in the Laurentian veins 
under conditions similar to those just mentioned for cubic pyrites. 
Near Portneuf, Quebec, a veinstone of calcite encloses small crys- 
tals of green pyroxene, together with considerable masses and 
imperfect crystals of magnetic pyrites. 

CJoPEER Pyrites. — This ore is occasionally found with the Lau- 
rentian limestones both in Canada and in New York {Geol. Caiu^ 
page 692). In some cases it occurs in small irregular veins, with 
calcite, and occasionally with iron pyrites rich in cobalt and nick- 
el, but unaccompanied by the minerals which generally charac- 
terize the Laurentian veinstones. In Escott, Ontario, however, it 
is found in considerable quantity, in a true granitic veinstone, with 
orthoclase, quartz, black tourmaline and mica. In the same town- 
ship there was wrought a deposit of this ore, having apparently 
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the form of a small lenticular bed, in immediate contact with a 
bed of magnetic iron ore (/ied, page 693). Small veins filled 
with cubic and magnetic iron pyrites, copper pyrites and blende, 
with a little calcite, are found traversing a magnesian limestone 
in Madoc. 

[In another locality in the same township similar veins, having 
a gangue of mixed calcite, bitter-spar and quartz, carry besides 
copper pyrites, galena and the two species of iron pyrites just 
mentioned, mispickel and argentiferous fahlerz^ the latter species 
predominating and being associated with a little gold. The mis- 
pickel of the locality just described contains a trace of cobalt. 
The same mineral is found in several other localities in that 
vicinity, which moreover affords sulpAuret of antimony in small 
quantities disseminated in dolomite, and in one instance associated 
with tremolite.] 

[BiSMUTHiNE, — The sulphurct of bismuth is found in crystalline 
masses of considerable size in a vein cutting a plumbaginous lime- 
stone in Lake, in the province of Ontario. It is imbedded in quartz, 
and immediately associated with plumbago and brown tourmaline, 
delicate prisms of which are occasionally found penetrating the 
bismuthine. Minute portions of native bismuth are occasionally 
met with in the vein, and carbonate of bismuth, probably from tho 
decomposition of the sulphuret, occurs near the surface. This vein 
belongs to the third class, already described, and in some parts by 
an admixture of mica and calcite passes into an aggregate which 
might be mistaken for a coarsely crystalline limestone. These 
calcareous portions of the vein are pinkish in color, with yellow 
phlogopito, and contain crystalline masses of iron pyrites.] 

Sulphuret of Molybdenum. — ^This species, as mentioned in the 
Geology of Canada, pages 503 and 754, occurs in several locali- 
ties in the Laurentian rocks. In the vicinity of Balsam Lake it is 
found in small quantities, associated with scapolite, pyroxene and 
iron pyrites, in a huge vein of quartz which traverses the crystal- 
line limestones of that region. 

[Gold. — ^The occurrence of native gold has already been men- 
tioned on page 66. Small portions of the precious metal have 
also been detected in assays of pyritiferous quartz from Belmont, 
and it is said in quartz froni other localities, and also associated 
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with beds of silicious rock impregnated with plumbago from more 
than one locality.] 

Graphite or Plumbago. — This mineral is occasionally met with 
in most of the stratified rocks of the Laurentiau system ; not only 
the limestones, but the gneiss, pyroxenite, quartzite and pyrallolite 
beds sometimes hold disseminated graphite. It is moreover met 
with in the iron ores of the series, as in Hull, Quebec, where largo 
scales of graphite are imbedded in the crystalline magnetite, and 
also in Franklin, New Jersey, where, according to Dr. Fowler, the 
graphite disseminated in the magnetic iron ore is an obstacle to 
the working of it in the forge {Rogers, Final Rep. Geol. New 
Jersey, page 64). Beck has also described, as occuring near the 
Natural Bridge, in Lewis county. New York, a mixture of chlorite, 
graphite and red iron ore, the latter amounting to about one-half 
of the mass {Mineralogy of New York, page 26). The presence 
of graphite in the hematite which is associated with magnetite in 
Hull, has already been noticed above. It is, however, chiefly in 
the limestones that we find graphite disseminated, sometimes so 
finely divided as to give a bluish-grej' tint to certain bands mark- 
ing the stratification, and at other times appearing in thin detached 
films or flakes, also marking the stratification. Portions of the rock 
in this way sometimes become highly charged with graphite, and 
may form workable beds, but it is doubtful whether accumula- 
tions of pure crystalline graphite ever occur in the stratification. 

Specimens of an impure amorphous graphite have lately been 
brought from Clarendon, Ontario, where it is said to form a bed 
of fifteen inches in thickness, in a fine grained mica-slate. The 
mineral is sub-conchoidal in fracture, earthy, bluish-black in color, 
dull, but assuming the lustre of graphite under the burnisher. It 
loses by ignition only 0.4 of volatile matter ; by a prolonged cal- 
cination in the open air, however, the graphite is burned away, 
leaving 66.16 per cent of brownish-yellow residue, which yields 
to acids a little lime, magnesia and oxyd of iron, and then consists 
chiefly of a silicate in large part aluminous. This anhydrous 
argillaceous rock thus contains very nearly one-third its weight 
of amorphous or uncrystalline graphite. 

Crystalline graphite is one of the most frequent minerals of the 
Laurentian veins, in which it occurs under a variety of aspects, 
sometimes as large plates, or hexagonal tables, disseminated in 
coarse-grained calcite, vitreous quartz, orthoclase or pyroxene, in 
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scales between the laminse of mica crystals, or else forming solid 
masses in the vein. These masses, when pure, are generally made 
of broad and thick laminae, the edges of which, in some cases at 
least, are at right angles to the sides of the vein. In some cases 
a large vein will carry two or more bands or layers of pure or 
nearly pure graphite, separated from each other and from the 
wall-rock by feldspar, pyroxene or quartz. Occasionally the 
graphite found in these veins is finely granular, or like that from 
Warrensburgh, New York, breaks easily into rectangular masses, 
which exhibit on certain of the fractured surfaces a peculiar 
finely waved aspect, due to a structure which may be described 
as consisting of layers of a millimeter or less in thickness, tolera- 
bly regular, and made up of minute and narrow lamellae, arranged 
at right angles to the layers, and presenting a fibrous or columnar 
aspect when broken across. When the fracture is with the layers, 
and thus exposes only the ends of the lamellae, a granular surface 
is presented. Fractures at right angles with the layers show an 
undulating surface, recalling that of certain waved maple woods, 
and due to the fact that the fibres of the successive layers are not 
quite parallel with each other. This Laurentian graphite, accord- 
ing to Prof. C. F. Chandler's analysis, consists of carbon, 64.06 ; 
carbonate of lime, 32.90 ; the remaining three per cent being 
chiefly silica and oxyd of iron. The carbonate of lime is invisibly 
diffused through the mass, which effervesces freely with acids. It 
is not in any way connected with the peculiar waved structure, 
since the graphite from the famous mine of Marinski, in the Gov- 
ernment of Irkutsk in Siberia, which presents a structure precisely 
similar, contains no carbonate of lime, and only small quantities of 
earthy impurities, amounting, according to Dumas, to 3.7 per cent 
of the purest specimens. 

The Laurentian graphites, then, besides their visibly present 
foreign minerals, may contain finely disseminated impurities, which 
detract from their economical value, and can only be detected by 
analysis. 

A Laurentian graphite from Patterson, New Jersey, crystallized 
in broad lamellae, gave to Prof. Chandler, 21.0 per cent of pyrites, 
finely disseminated between the laminae. This graphite, which by 
exposure becomes covered with an efflorescence of sulphate of 
iron, gave also portions of silica, alumina and lime, apparently 
derived from some mineral like scapolite, disseminated through 
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the mass, and also enclosed small but distinct brown prisms of 
apatite. 

On the other hand, a graphite from the third lot of the second 
range of Grenville, Quebec, closely resembling the last in appear- 
ance, was found to be of great purity. By long continued ignition 
it burned away, leaving only 1.27 per cent of foreign matter, 
which consisted of small, colorless, brilliant grains, apparently of 
quartz or feldspar, with a minute quantity of fawn-colored flocculi. 

Portions of the specimens of graphite sent from Canada to the 
Exhibition at London in 1862, were furnished to Mr. Begnault, the 
eminent French chemist and physicist, who has since made use of 
them in an investigation on the specific heat of this form of car- 
bon. Incidental to this inquiry, they were submitted to a careful 
analysis by Mr. Cloez ; after being calcined to expel any traces of 
moisture, they were burned in a current of dry oxygen and showed 
the fact, already suspected by Begnault, that a portion of hydro- 
gen enters into their composition, and is only separated by pro- 
longed ignition in a current of dry chlorine, which at the same 
time separates the earthy impurities, in the form of chlorids, and 
leaves the graphite an almost chemically pure carbon. The 
analysis of a specimen, probably from the same locality With that 
which gave me 1.27 per cent of ash, gave to Cloez, carbon, 98.56 ; 
hydrogen, 1.34 ; ash, 0.20 = 100.10. Two other specimens of 
Canadian graphite gave him, respectively, 12.60 and 23.40 per 
cent of argillaceous ash {Ann. de Chim. et de Phya. [4], vii, 450). 

The lamellar graphite above noticed, like that of most of the 
similar graphites known in Grenville and the adjacent region, occurs 
in veins traversing the crystalline limestones, which are themselves 
more or less impregnated with graphite. In other cases, how- 
ever, the wall-rock is gneiss, as in Ticonderoga, New York, where, 
in addition to the graphite veins, interstratified layers highly charged 
with lamellar crystalline graphite are extensively mined in the 
Laurentian gneiss. A small vein, also in gneiss, occurs near Mud 
Lake, in Loughborough, Ontario. The graphite of the Lauren- 
tain veins is similar in its characters to the crystalline graphites 
of Ceylon, the mineralogical resemblances of whose rocks to the 
Laurentian series we have already pointed out. These graphites 
are distinguished by their highly crystalline texture, their metallic 
gray streak and lustre, and their comparative freedom from ordi- 
nary earthy impurities, although, as we have seen, they may in- 
clude admixtures of carbonate of lime and sulphuret of iron. 
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There is, however, another claeg of graphites belonging to the 
stratification, and evidently of sedimentary origin, containing a 
large admixture of earthy materials, such as sand and clay. These 
graphites are generally amorphous, or but imperfectly crystalline, 
and ordinarily give a much darker streak than the purer varieties. 
To this second class belongs the earthy graphite from Clarendon, 
Ontario, already described, and that of many other localities, where 
the mineral has been formed by the alteration of more or less car- 
bonaceous layers in schistose rocks. The impure plumbaginous 
schists from the Quebec group of the Eastern Townships of the 
province of Quebec ; the beds of graphite in the micaceous schists 
of eastern Massachusetts, at Sturb ridge, Worcester and elsewhere, 
"which are now recognized to be altered beds of coal ; those of the 
French Alps, which are associated with fossil plants, and those of 
Passau, in Bavaria, where the mineral is disseminated in gneiss 
of Laurentian age, are also examples of this second class of graph- 
ites. To these we may add the graphite of Borrowdale, in 
Cumberland, which is found in lenticular masses in altered slates, 
and the beds of graphite in mica-slate, in New Hampshire, which 
in some cases passes into a plumbaginous mica-slate, holding gar- 
nets. In describing the latter deposits, Dr. Jackson has observed 
that in the town of Goshen the beds of graphite are intersected 
with cross veins, which are filled with pure foliated graphite. 

These graphites of the second class are distinguished not only 
by the large proportion of silicious and argillaceous matters with 
which they are mingled, but also by the very general absence of 
crystalline texture. This is so evident a characteristic, that Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, in his recent researches on the chemical relations 
of graphite, distinguishes two varieties — the amorphous, including 
that from Borrowdale and from Passau, and the lamellar or crys- 
talline, represented by the graphite associated with quartz from 
Ceylon, and that from Ticonderoga, New York {Philos. Transac- 
tions 1859, page 249), the latter of which belongs to Laurentain 
veins. The graphites from New Brunswick and from Greenland, 
according to him, approach to anthracite in character, and prob- 
ably, like that of Massachusetts, pass into this variety of mineral 
carbon {LyelL Geol. Journal^ I, 199. — HiichcocWs GeoL Mass., 
page 127). Between the amorphous graphite of Brodie, repre- 
sented by that of Borrowdale and Passau, and the lamellar variety 
from Ceylon and from the Laurentian veins of North America, 
may be placed the interstratified graphites of New Hampshire and 
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of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, which are more or less crystalline in 
texture. It will probably be found that the highly crystalline 
lamellar graphite belongs, in all cases, to true veins, where a 
slow process of deposit has allowed it to assume that mode of 
aggregation and that purity which characterize other minerals 
thus deposited. 

The presence of graphite in veins under such conditions and 
associations as have already been described, implies its separation 
from solution at an elevated temperature, and in this connection 
the curious researches of Brodie, above referred to, have shown 
that this fonn of carbon is possessed of singular chemical proper- 
ties and affinities, which, when farther studied, may serve to explain 
its solution and crystallization. Meanwhile, the observations of 
Pauli have established that when hydrate of soda, mixed with 
cyanid of sodium, is heated with nitrate of soda to incipient red- 
ness, the carbon of the cyanid separates from the liquid mass in 
the form of graphite. Pauli moreover suggests that native graphite 
may have been separated from certain carbon compounds by a 
process analogous to this {Fhilos. Mag., [4], xxi, 541). The 
direct transformation into graphite of carbonaceous matter cannot, 
however, be doubted by geologists, and such a hypothesis is 
therefore untenable for the stratified graphites. This reaction 
described by Pauli is nevertheless instructive, as showing that 
graphite may be separated from solutions at a temperature not 
higher than that at which, according to Sorby, the minerals 
which accompany it in the Laurentian veins have crystallized, 
although we cannot, in the formation of these veins, suppose the 
intervention of these same chemical reagents as in the experiment 
of Pauli. 

Graphite may undoubtedly be formed at much higher tempera- 
tures. Its occurrence in cast-iron is well known ; and Brodie, 
who obtained, by dissolving a graphitic iron in acid, four per cent 
of lamellar graphite, found it to be identical in physical characters 
with that met with in nature. Jacquelain also, by the decomposi- 
tion of sulphuret of carbon in contact with metallic copper, at 
800^ Centigrade, obtained, together with sulphuret of copper, 
amorphous graphite. Starting from this experiment, Jacquelain 
suggests that native graphite may have originated from the distil- 
lation into the fissures of rocks of volatile hydro-carbons, which 
have there, by a decomposition similar to that which takes place 
in contact with the walls of coal-gas retorts, given rise to a deposit 
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of carbon that has assumed the form of graphite {OosmoSy June 23, 
1864). This hypothesis, evident!}' inadmissible for the graphite 
found as a disseminated mineral in stratified rocks, is not less so 
for that found in veins, where its associates are minerals whose 
presence is incompatible with the high temperature supposed. 
Graphite, when ignited with carbonate of lime, gives rise to car- 
bonic oxyd, and under similar conditions reduces iron from its 
oxyd to the metallic state. It even decomposes the vapor of 
water at a red heat. We are hence led to regard the graphite 
of bedded rocks as having been formed by the alteration of coal 
and similar carbonaceous matters at a temperature below redness, 
while its subsequent translation into the veins, and its deposition 
in a crystalline form, together with various other minerals, as it 
occurs in the Lauren tian veins, have been effected under conditions 
•which, although imperfectly understood, probably included aque- 
ous solution, and a temperature not far below a red heat. 

[Anthracite. — ^Under this name, for want of a better term, may 
be described the black carbonaceous matter which has already 
been noticed as associated with native gold, bitter-spar and a red- 
dish ochre, derived from the decomposition of the latter, at the 
Richardson mine in Madoc, Ontario. The anthracite seems like 
the similar material associated with quartz crystals in Herkimer 
county. New York, to have been deposited contemporaneously 
with the quartz and bitter-spar, in some cases lining the walls of 
the vein, and in others appearing in masses an inch or more in 
diameter in the middle of the veinstone. It is jet black in color, 
with a conchoidal fracture and a somewhat resinous lustre, and is 
soft and easily crushed between the fingers. 

When exposed to heat in a tube it give out some water, but no 
bituminous matter ; in the open air at a red heat, it takes fire and 
burns readily without flame, leaving a somewhat abundant ash, 
whitish and sometimes reddish, consisting of carbonate of lime 
with some silicious and ferruginous matter, including a quantity 
of gold. This metal is visible in the form of grains and scales in 
the recent fractures of the black substance, which, although coal- 
like in its aspect, resembles more the carbonaceous matter which 
has been described in the Geology of Canada as filling veins or 
fissures in the rocks of the Quebec group, and is doubtless derived 
from the transformation of bitumen. This substance, as I have 
shewn, is in some cases so far altered by oxydation as to have a 
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composition like that of anthracite, and is then scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Madoc mineral. 

The gold, as already stated, occurs both in fine scales, dissemi- 
nated through the black anthracitic matter, and in large crystal- 
line grains and plates, imbedded in the bitter-spar, sometimes as- 
sociated with quartz, black hornblende and iron pyrites. From 
this it would appear that the introduction of the gold was not 
only contemporaneous with the deposition of the bitter-spar, but 
continued after the introduction of bitumen. 

Carbonaceous matters not unfrequently occur in mineral veins 
in other regions, and are met with in several localities in the 
Laurentian rocks of Scandinavia, where, according to Daubr6e, in 
the silver mine of Kongsberg, a matter allied to anthracite and 
similar to that of Madoc, occurs in mammillary masses imbedded 
in the calc-spar of the veinstone, and sometimes penetrated by 
native silver {Ann. des Mines [4], iv, p. 260). In other veins in 
that region the presence of bitumen is indicated, and in the beds 
of magnetic iron ore, found in gneiss at Dannemora, small masses 
of a matter closely resembling bituminous coal in composition, 
and penetrated by quartz veins, occur in the midst of the ore. See 
in this connection Igelstrom's recent observations on the bitumin- 
ous gneiss of Wermland, in Sweden {Amer. Jour. Science, [2], 
xlv, 38). According to Daubr6e, both graphite and anthracite, 
where they occur in the ancient rocks of Scandinavia, are accompa- 
nied by bitumen. No such associations have hitherto been observed 
with the graphite of our Laurentian series. 

The above details are chiefly taken frona the Report on the Gold 
of the County of Hastings, already cited.} 

P. S. — More recent researches by the Geological Survey of 
Canada, have shown that the rocks of Hastings county, Ontario, 
noticed on page 48, rest unconformably upon the Laurentian, and 
belong to one and possibly two distinct systems. The upper and 
larger portion consists in great part of mica-schists and micaceous 
limestones, while at the base are great masses of dioritic and 
hornblendic schists with iron ore, possibly of Huronian age. To 
the basal portion of this upper series belong the steatite, page 79 ; 
as also the gold, page 66 ; the bismuth ores of page 91, and the 
anthracite of page 97. The upper works of Hastings are noticed 
by me in the American Journal of Science, for July, 1870, page 
85. T. S. H, 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE COHOES 

MASTODON. 



Br James Hall^ LL. D. 



In the month of September, 1866, the workmen engaged in exca- 
vations for the foundation of a new mill to be erected by the 
** Harmony Mills Company of Cohoes, N. Y.," discovered the lower 
jaw of a Mastodon with a single foot bone, resting upon a projec- 
tion of rock between two depressions or concave walls of small 
pot-holes, in the margin of what afterwards proved to be a larger 
pot-hole.* 

The position of the lower jaw thus found, was not far from the 
water level as represented in the illustration (Plate V), and 
a little outside the line of the foundation of the mill. At this 
time the excavation had been carried on to the depth of about 
twenty-five feet from the original surface. This surface on one side 
was of clay and earth, which had formerly been filled in to cover a 
large swampy depression originally existing over a considerable 
aren. On the side farthest from the river or to the westward, the 
excavation had been made by blasting the slates of the Hudson 
river group, as shown in the illustration. After the removal of 
the artificially deposited clay, the workmen came to the original 
swamp, the approximate limits of which, as formerly existing, 
are represented on the diagram, Plate IV. 

* These depressions, Ijiog more than one hundred feet above the river level opposite 
that point, were filled with water oozing through the slate from the canal and raceways 
above. Although presenting at this time only the appearance of concave areas or niches 
in the upper part of the main cavity (as shown in plate V), it was evident that they 
had originally been independent pot-holes, which from continued wearing had broken 
through their walls at two points, thus communicating with the larger and deeper one, 
and by degrees becoming portions of it. The gravel and pebbles found in the concavity 
of each, bore attestation to their origin. 
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Several thousands of loads of muck or peaty soil with trunks 
and branches of decayed trees had been removed, previous 
to coming to the level where the jaw was found. At that 
time the limits of the pot-hole were pretty well defined, the 
walls on the western and northwestern sides being much higher 
than those on the eastern and southern sides. This pot-hole, 
represented in Plate V, communicated by a narrow opening with 
another nearly as large on the north side, as shown in the diagram; 
the conditions of the two being quite similar. At this level the 
pot-hole presented an oval form with the longest diameter from 
east to y^est; the more easterly portion from I to H was found to 
be shallow, and the deeper part was nearly circular or broadly oval, 
with a mass of rock remaining like an island in the center. At the 
level recorded on the diagram, the entire pot-hole was filled with 
peaty soil, branches and trunks of trees of several species, pine 
and hemlock cones, and other material in a condition similar to 
the usual deposit in the bottom of swamps and bogs. Among these 
fragments of wood were many which had been gnawed by beavers,* 
the marks of teeth remaining distinctly visible on the soft and 
water soaked material. These had probaby been floated into this 
place during freshets or high water of the river at a period long 
anterior to our knowledge of the country. 

Although our principal interest is with the pot-hole No 1, it will 
be interesting to notice that it is connected with another similar 
cavity of irregular form on the horthwest marked No. 2. (See 
explanation of diagram.) 

The discovery of a jaw with a single bone in such a position, 
naturally led to the inference that the other parts of the skeleton 
would be found at the bottom of the pot-hole, could it ever be 
reached, and the progress of the excavation was watched with 
great interest. After considerable delay,t the excavation was 
resumed and the peaty earth and fragments of trees removed from 
the eastern and central part of the pot-hole, which latter proved 
to be the deepest portion. In the bottom of this cavity lying 
upon a bed of clay, broken slate, gravel and water worn pebbles, 

• This fact was irst noticed by Dr. Woolworth, and it is probable that mnoh similar 
gnawed wood had been removed daring the ezeavation, before oar examination. 

f Finding the difficulty of reaching the rock for foundations of the walls^ an arch was 
thrown aorosd from A to B, a second from B to C, and a third from C to D^ and it was only 
in the progress of excavating for the line of pillars as shown in the diagram^ that the 
bottom of the pot-hole was reached. 
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atid covered with river ooze and vegetable soil, lay the principal 
parts of the Mastodon skeleton. The first parts uncovered were the 
bones of the hind legs with a portion of the pelvis. The head with 
tusks unbroken and undisturbed was directed to the eastward, and 
was partially inclined against the sloping wall ; the vertebrae with 
exceptions, the ribs in part, one fore limb and scapula followed, the 
posterior parts lying more to the westward or south westward, but 
all in juxtaposition. The absence of the lower jaw and some 
of the larger limb bones was obvious, and but for these we might 
have supposed that the entire skeleton had been drifted into this 
pot-hole, and covered with river ooze and peaty soil. The point 
at which the principal bones were found, is indicated by the letter 
6, and horizontal lines on the diagram. On further examina* 
lion, other bones were discovered at the points marked c, d, e, thirty 
or forty feet distant from 6, and at a somewhat lower level than 
the main part of the skeleton, but still above the gravel. Expect- 
ing to find some at least, of the remaining bones, efibrts were 
made to remove all the peaty earth and loose materials, but this' 
was never fully accomplished. Later discoveries, however, induced 
a doubt whether the remaining bones might not have been scat- 
tered in other directions. After clearing a considerable space in 
the bottom of the pot-hole, the gravel was penetrated by a sharp 
steel rod to a depth of ten feet without striking the rock. We 
have, therefore, no means of knowing the entire depth of the pot- 
hole, though explored at least sixtj feet from the original surface 
without reaching rock. 

At a later date, sometime in February, 1867, during excavations 
upon another part of the ground outside of the mill, a small 
pot-hole was opened in which were found bones of the right 
fore leg and foot. This point, marked f in pot-hole No. 3, is 
more than sixty feet to the southwest of the place where the prin- 
cipal bones of the skeleton were found, and at least twenty feet 
higher. 

That these were all parts of the same skeleton, we have every 
evidence which the circumstance of dismemberment would allow. 
The jaw evidently belongs to the skeleton, both from the articu- 
lating surfaces, and from some peculiar features which will be 
noticed elsewhere. The bones of the fore leg and foot were of 
corresponding size, and in a similar condition as regarded the 

[Senate No. 92.J 9 
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epiphysis and other characteristics. Moreover, there was no dupli- 
cate of any bone found, and many important ones still remain 
undiscovered. The facts all prove that a single skeleton of 
Mastodon was dismembered, and while a large portion of the 
bones remained in juxtaposition, others were widely scattered, 
and some of them perhaps were carried beyond the area examined. 

From these facts, it was natural to infer that a Mastodon had 
floated down the ancient Mohawk, when itb level was more 
than a hundred feet above the present bed below the falls; 
and that lodging upon the rocks, it had gradually become 
dismembered, and its parts transported to difterent points and 
deposited in the depressions adjacent. But to sustain this view it 
was necessary for the body of the Mastodon to have lodged upon 
the rock at, or about, the close of the period when the tumultuous 
waters had ceased to wear the pot-holes, and before the deposit 
of any of the finer materials, such as river ooze and peaty matter 
had accumulated, for the bones were lying directly upon the clay 
and broken slate, and above the water-worn pebbles. 

When, however, we began to look at the manner of dismember- 
ment and distribution of the parts, new difliculties arose. While 
the skull with the cervical vertebrae, from the second to the seventh 
inclusive, were essentially in their natural relations, the atlas was 
missing, and not found at all. The lateral processes of the 
second and third, and the spines of the fifth and sixth vertebrae 
were broken off. Of the dorsal vertebrae, the first four, the 
eighth, twelfth, and the last five remained, while the other nine 
were absent. Similar conditions existed in respect to other bones. 
In the right foreleg, the head of the humerus alone remained in that 
connection, while the radius and ulna, and some foot bones had been 
removed to the distance of more than sixty feet to the southwest 
(at/), and at a level twenty feet above the principal parts of the 
skeleton. It is scarcely possible to account for the distribution of 
parts in this manner, if due to the action of water alone, and for 
their separation if resulting from the decomposition of their 
connecting ligaments. The removal of the atlas, while the adja- 
cent parts preserved their relations, presents, as I conceive, an 
insurmountable difEculty to the theory that the body was macer- 
ated in water and its parts distributed as decay and decomposition 
of the muscular integuments supervened. 

In the discussion of the question regarding the mode of distii- 
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bution of parts, Hon. A. S. Johnson first suggested that the skele- 
ton must have been imbedded in ice, and that during the thawing 
of the mass the bones had become separated and dispersed as they 
were found. The pot-holes were supposed to lie in the bed of a 
former river channel, at a time when the waters flowed, at a much 
higher level than at present; this view was the only one entertained 
at that time, and our investigations were directed to the discovery 
of evidence in support of this hypothesis. 

An examination of the present river channel for some distance 
above the falls and of the gravel accumulation in what we inferred 
to have been the former valley of the river, gave no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. To produce pot-holes of the depth aud 
magnitude of those examined at Harmony Mills, would have 
required not only a large body of water, but a considerable fall 
in the stream. A survey of the valley above, furnished no evidence 
that at any time subsequent to the drift period had there been a 
barrier or elevation to give a descent to the water sufficient to 
produce such a result as described. We were, in fact, able to 
trace similar pot-holes to the west and northwest, directly beneath 
the drift gravel of the old valley, thus connecting their occurrence 
with a condition of things no longer existing. 

In the following spring and summer, a careful survey of the 
Cohoes falls and the surrounding country was made, mainly with 
a view of determining the relations of the pot-holes in which the 
Mastodon remains were found, to those of the River bed and 
adjacent valley. From this survey it was clearly ascertained 
that the large and deep pot-holes were entirely outside of the 
present river channel ; that all the pot-holes existing within 
limits overflowed by the present Mohawk river in any of its 
stages, are shallow basins, the larger part of them having a diam- 
eter at the top equaling or greater than the depth. The form or 
contour of these latter, was such that they were readily distinguished 
from those on the banks of the river at a higher level. We there- 
fore began to distinguish the pot-holes as ancient and modei'Uy and 
with a few exceptions about the falls — apparently the bottom of 
ancient pot-holes not yet quite worn out — all those of the river 
bed seem to be of modern origin. 

It was found, moreover, that the ancient pot-holes did not follow 
the line of the present river valley. An examination upon the 
north side of the river detected numerous small, somewhat circu* 
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lar swampy depressions, while the shale rock underlaid the general 
surface, often appearing above it, and for long distances only cov- 
ered with a shallow deposit of soil. These depressions were 
sounded with steel rods and found to be filled with penty matter, 
having all the characteristics of the large pot-holes on the south 
side of the stream. In comparing the observations made upon 
the two sides of the river, it was found, so far as our observations 
extended, that the ancient pot-holes are distributed in a general 
north and south direction. It is true that others were observed on 
both sides of those shown upon the map, and sonie of them 
farther to the south, but in their general direction they cross 
the valley instead of being parallel with it. From the careful 
examinations made in the broad river-bed above the falls, during 
the low water of summer, it is not possible that any of the large 
and deep pot-holes could have escaped our notice had they 
existed. 

We have, therefore, by these observations determined that the 
water of the present river, neither above, below, or at the falls, 
produces pot-holes of the character of those in which the Masto- 
don bones were found. We find that the pot-holes termed ancient 
do not follow the present river course, and we infer that they 
have had a different origin, since the present river produces nothing 
of similar character. 

In the bottom of all these ancient pot-holes, there is a con- 
siderable space occupied by gravel and pebbles, which are 
chiefly or almost wholly of hard quartzite, a partially meta- 
morphic condition of the Potsdam sandstone. Had these pot- 
holes been made by an ancient river flowing in the old Mohawk 
valley, we should expect to find the pebbles occupying them 
to be of rocks brought down by the river from the west. 
Looking along the line of the present valley westward, we find 
no rock in place that would have produced such pebbles, though 
similar pebbles occur abundantly among the gravel in the lower 
part of the Mohawk valley. Turning to the northward we find 
large exposures of the sandstone or quartzite, from which these 
pebbles might have been derived, had there been the means of 
transporting them. 

The breaking down of these rocks and the transport of 
fragments is usually attributed to the action of ice, and the 
rounding of these into pebbles is due to the subsequent action 
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of water. The agency which transported the quartz pebbles 
of the Mohawk vallej'', was doubtless the same as that which 
transported those found in the pot-holes at Cohoes, and their 
smooth rounded condition is due to the action of water, which 
moving them violently about in those places, not only produced 
the exceeding smoothness of these pebbles, but at the same time 
caused the depressions in the rocky surface, which were finally 
worn into the deep pot-holes which we now find. 

It is not diflScult to understand how fragments of rock and 
pebbles n\ay be transported by ice as they become imbedded 
in the moving glacier, but the manner in which these fragments, 
while under glacial influence, have aided in the formation of 
the pot-holes, is not so evident, and for the explanation, we must 
have recourse to some peculiar phases of glacial action. 

In a discussion of this question before the National Academy of 
Science at Hartford, in August, 1867, Prof. Agassiz stated in regard 
to pot-holes of this character, that they are never formed by flu- 
vial action; that no river, however large, flowing. over the rocky 
surface could produce them, but that they are the result of glaciers, 
or rather caused by water from the surface of a glacier falling 
into crevasses and forming cascades, often a thousand feet in 
height. These cascades falling upon the rock of the bottom, aided 
by fragments of stone which are likewise carried into the 
crevasses, or moved along the base of the glacier, produce depres- 
sions which are worn into deep holes (similar to those described), 
which he had himself examined by being let down to the bottom 
of the crevasses in some of the glaciers of Switzerland. This 
evidence, therefore, ought to be conclusive as to the manner in 
which similar pot-holes are produced beneath existing glaciers.* 
We are at least driven to some other explanation of the production 
of these ancient pot-holes than attributing them to fluvial action, for 
neither along the Mohawk or any river, nor about the rapids or 
falls of existing streams do we find any similar ones, though in 



• Since it would require a long period of time for the falling watef to produce these 
eavitiee or pot-holes, it is not easy to eonoeire how, with the oonstantly adrancing motion 
of tho glacier, these cascades, falling through the crevasses, could have remained long 
enough in one position to have produced such a result. The explanation given by Prof. 
Agassia, is that the crevasses aro produced by the physical features of the underlying sur- 
face, and that although the mass of the glacier moves forward the crevasse is maintained 
at or near the same place for a long time. 
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certain favorable situations there are meagre representations of 
them having a depth rarely of twenty feet.* 

Admitting the view of the subject as presented above, it 
would appear that, during the glacinl period, the surface water 
falling through the crevasses in the vast accumulation of ice, 
eroded these deep cavities in the rock beneath. As a matter of 
course, the fragments of rock falling in the crevasses, or those 
accumulated beneath the glacier, would aid in the process of 
wearing and thus become smooth and polished pebbles. 
At the close of the glacial period or at any time during its 
continuance, the thawing of the ice would release any objects fro- 
zen into the mass, and these would be dropped upon the surface 
or promiscuously distributed. If, by some means, the body of 
a Mastodon had become imbedded in the accumulating glacier — 
the expansion and contraction of the ice, the cracking and filling 
of these cracks with water and its subsequent freezing — these com- 
bined agencies miij^ht dismember the bones in the remarkable, man- 
ner before indicated, causing a separation of attached or adjacent 
portions in a way that no other means could accomplish. Thus, 
while the bones constituting the greater part of the skeleton 
remained in close proximity, and were deposited in the deep pot- 
hole as found, other portions which had been abruptly separated 
by the expansion due to freezing and thawing, were deposited in 
other places more or less distant. • We have in fact an exhibition 
of what we may suppose would take place were the carcase of an 
animal to be frozen into the solid ice, and remain year after year 
subject to the varying conditions which produce cracks and crev- 
asses, the filling of these with water and again freezing, the whole 
mass undergoing at the same time a slow movement in one direc- 
tion, until finally the ice is thawed, either by its extension south- 
ward or by the termination of pre-existing conditions, and the 
dismembered portions of the skeleton fall to the bottom of the 
water thus produced. 

This argument, if accepted in its general conclusions, would place 
the period of the Mastodon existence before the glacial epoch ; 
and the fiicts would indicate its extermination by the advent of the 
glacial phenomena over those parts of the country where glaciers 
existed. 

* In examples of this kind, it is not always possible to decide, whether the pot- 
hole maj not be due to some action anterior to the existing stream. 
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I am aware that the condition in which these remains have 
usually been found, has induced the belief that they have lived 
during the present epoch, or since the surface of the countiy 
assumed its present conditions. The usual explanation of the cause 
of extinction is not very satisfactory; the skeletons and parts of 
skeletons found in the bottom of peat bogs or mosses are sup- 
posed to have come there from the animal having voluntarily 
walked into the swamp, and becoming mired, has thus died and* 
. subsequently been covered by mud and peaty accumulations. 

This argument of itself without any opposing facts, is far from 
satisfactory, and it seems to me very unnatural that any animal, 
except in extremely rare instances, would thus voluntarily approach 
and enter upon such fatal ground. There are many very obvious 
objections to such a conclusion. It often happens that the margins 
of these swamps as now existing, are more dangerous than the 
centers, and would never admit so heavy an animal to pass beyond 
their limits. Again, so far as the food supi^sed to have been eaten 
by these animals is concerned, it is quite as abundant on the margins 
as in the middle of the swamps, and from the known conditions it is 
more than doubtful if any vegetation flourished in the center of 
the bogs, at least, at the time when they are supposed to have been 
invaded by the Mastodons. 

In fact, the peaty matter forming the morass in which these 
animals are supposed to have become mired, has been accumulated 
subsequent to the deposition of the Mastodon remains which lie 
beneath it. Then, we often find in these places a single skull, 
one or two dismembered bones, a tooth or two, or a tusk, without 
evidence of other parts. Had the animal voluntarily walked into 
these places and died there, we should have had some other evi- 
dence than these fragmentary parts of the skeleton. 

1 have examined a small swampy depression in which two teeth 
of a Mastodon were found, and which was not sufficiently broad 
or deep to have buried an entire animal of Mastodon dimensions ; 
and had the entire body by any chance been brought there, 
it is not probable that there would have been only the two 
teeth remaining. In another place I have seen a single tusk 
exhumed from a fresh-water shell-marl deposit, beneath a peaty 
accumulation, without other indications of the skeleton, and cer- 
tainly the teeth are as likely to be preserved as the tusk. It is not 
uncommon to- find one tooth or more in situations where no 
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other parts of the skeleton are found. In some instances, the 
occurrence of a tooth in a gravel bed has been attributed to its 
transportation by some river current from a swamp or alluvial 
deposit. While a few bones, the teeth, or parts of tusks are of 
frequent occurrence, the entire skeleton is very rare. At the Big 
Bone Lick, in Kentucky, numerous teeth, tusks and bones have been 
found, but nothing so far as I know approaching an entire skele- 
. ton. It is doubtless quite true, however, that any skeletons of these 
animals, left upon the surface or imbedded in the loose soil or 
gravel, would in time disappear leaving only the more indestruc- 
tible portions such as the teeth. 

I do not believe that any of the Mastodon remains which 
we find, are of animals that wandered into swamps or sought 
their food in such localities, and thus became mired. On the 
contrary, it appears to me more natural and more in accordance 
with the conditions in which they are found, to suppose that 
they were deposited in a pool or pond of water, which, during 
subsequent time has been invaded by the gradually enci*oach- 
ing vegetation, and the accumulation of the peaty deposit has 
in this manner filled the area previously occupied by water, and 
thus covered the Mastodon remains. These swampy depressions 
are often partially or almost entirely surrounded by gravel hills 
or ridges ; and it seems a natural solution of the question to sup- 
pose that these hills are the remains of the moraines from the gla- 
cier, more or less modified by the action of water, and that the 
Mastodon remains have dropped from the melting ice, which left 
the pool or pond where the vegetable deposit has subsequently 
accumulated.* 

♦In reference to the skeleton of the Mastodon found near Newburgh (the Warren Mas- 
todon), Dr. Chiirles A. Lee writes me as follows; ** As I visited the spot soon after the 
skeleton was discovered, and examined everything connected with the locality, I can con- 
fidently assert that the skeleton was not found in a stratum of shell-marl below the peat 
or muck, but was wholly immersed in the muck or peat, with a thin layer of marl over it, 
produced from small fresh water shells, such as we very often find in our swamps and 
peat-beds." 

The order of succession of the materials in these bogs or swamps is usually as follows : 

1. Muck, peaty soil or peat; often with trunks and branches of trees. 

2. *« Shell-marl " made up of the exuvia of fresh-water shells, the precipitation of 
calcareous matter brought in by the percoliltion of water through the adjacent gravel, and 
all intermingled with a fine clay. (ThiE shell-marl is not always present.) 

3. Clay, very fine and impalpable above and becoming coarser below. 

4. Sand or gravel, or both together. 

Now, the Newburgh or Warren Mastodon skeleton being covered with a thin stratum of 
ehell-marl, precludes the theory that the animal had walked into this bog* The deposition 
of the shell-marl was essentially completed in the pond or lake before the vegetation had 
invaded that part of its area. 
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I had arrived at this conclusion without further evidence than 
that presented above, when speaking of the sulyect to Prof. Leidy, 
he informed me that there were in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, a tusk and tooth of Mastodon, which 
had been curiously 'worn by some agency, which might have 
been glacial action, the explanation of which had not before 
occurred to him. I subsequently examined these specimens which 
Tvere obtained from the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, and found the 
tooth worn from one side nearly half-way through in a manner 
which indicated glacial action, as evidently as do those fragments 
of rock which have been imbedded in ice, and worn down by the 
movement of the glacier over a hard surface below. The tusk, 
which is about two feet long, exhibits a similar condition, but is 
worn for its entire length upon both sides, and presents a very 
curious and interesting appearance. 

More recently. Prof. Cook has shown me a fragment of the distal 
extremity of a tusk, in the collection of Rutger's college, which 
is worn down and polished on one side, still preserving the glacial 
striae. This specimen is likewise from the Big Bone Lick in 
Kentucky. 

We have in these specimens what I conceive to be most unequiv- 
ocal evidence of glacial action, or an effect such as is usually 
attributed to that action, upon a tooth and tusks of Mastodon ,* and 
these facts alone should be conclusive regarding the existence of 
the Mastodon preceding the glacial epoch. 

With our present knowledge, it would appear that this accu- 
mulation of bones, teeth, and tusks of Mastodon, in Kentucky, 
may have been caused by the melting of a glacier in which 
they had become imbedded, and being gradually pushed forward 
to its southern limit, had been deposited in this place. There 
are other similar localities of less importance and extent, where 
Mastodon remains have been obtained in considerable numbers, 
and it is not improbable that a critical examination of all known 
collections may furnish some further evidence of conditions similar 
to those indicated by the specimens in the Museums of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences and of Rutger's College. 

However heterodox these views may appear, as opposed to the 
generally received opinions of the age and relations of the Mas- 
todon, I feel quite sure that some other hypothesis than the one 
usually entertained must be adopted in order to arrive at a satis- 
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factory explanation of the mode and conditions of distribution 
and inliumation of the Mastodon and Fossil Elephant remains of 
this country. 

In advocating this opinion regarding the extermination of the 
Mastodon, I have reference to the remains as they have come under 
my own observation, and I do not mean to be understood as oppos- 
ing in toto, the views so generally entertained, that the Mastodon 
has existed during the present epoch ; or, that the opinion held 
by some of our scientists, that the animal may have existed both 
before and since the glacial period, is untenable. I refer only to. 
the phenomena usually accompanying these remains, and the con- 
ditions attending those which have been exhumed within the State 
of New York and adjacent parts of New Jersey, and to some extent 
in other parts of the country. The locality of Big Bone Lick in 
Kentucky, which has furnished the fragmentary parts of so many 
skeletons (and some other western localities) I have not visited ; 
but the evidence already given in relation to the bones from this 
place, indicates very clearly that they had suffered from glacial 
action, and the animals were, as we infer, of the glacial period. 

Eeturning to the consideration of the geographical and geologi- 
cal surroundings of the Cohoes Mastodon, we find the following 
conditions: the Mohawk river having a generally easterly direc- 
tion, and flowing through a broad alluvial valley except for a 
short distance at Little Falls, makes a bend to the northward 
after leaving Schenectady, then gradually curving to the south- 
ward for a few miles, its course is more directly to the northeast 
as far as Crescent, where it turns abruptly to the southeast, 
uniting with the Hudson Biver below Waterford, and at a point 
ten miles above Albany. The Cohoes Falls is on the Mohawk 
about one mile above its junction with the Hudson River. The 
relative position of these places and the course of the river is 
given on the small accompanying map, Plate I. 

The area to the southward, as shown upon this map, is covered by 
drift and estuary deposits in the order of boulder-clay and gravel 
below, above which is an evenly stratified clay, graduating into a 
loam, and finally to a fine yellow sand which covers much of the 
area between Albany and Schenectady along the line of the rail- 
road, except where broken by ravines and small water courses. The 
general elevation of this plateau is about 200 feet above tide water. 
Some of the higher hills to the northeast rise to the height of 325 
feet. The relations of the clay and gravel are often seen- in exca- 
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vations, and in a few instances, sections are disclosed in the progress 
of working. 

Tiie accompanying section from a point in the north part of 
Albany, will serve to illustrate the superposition of these beds. 



a. Stratified clay. h. Gravel and sand. c. Grassy slope over gravel hill. 

The gravel is mainly of water-worn materials, though the lower 
beds do not exhibit the result of the sorting process or the entire 
smoothing of the pebbles: they are often found resting upon a 
boulder-clay or a mixture of clay and gravel, the whole cover- 
ing an extremely uneven surface of slate rock, which has pre- 
viously been worn into great inequalities as we often see from its 
exposure along the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, and at a few points 
near Schenectady and along the Normans Kill. The pot-holes in 
the slate rock have been formed before the final deposition of this 
mass of gravel, which is of extremely unequal thickness, in some 
places acquiring a depth of two hundred feet or more, and again 
thinning down so as almost to disappear. Wherever lines of bed- 
ding can be discovered, the strata show evidence of the influence 
of violent currents in the discordant stratification, the partial 
wearing away of the finer material, and the substitution of coarser 
beds, or the deposition of very coarse pebbles above the finer 
beds of sand. The superimposed beds of clay and loam are the 
results of a quiet condition of the water, in which the finer sedi- 
ments were deposited without interruption for a long time, closing 
with the fine yellow sand of the plains. These clay and super- 
incumbent sand deposits are of essentially uniform character 
throughout much of the Hudson valley, extending northward to 
Saratoga, Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence valleys. 

It is through this deposit of estuary clay and sand that the 
Mohawk makes its waj^ in the neighborhood of Schenectady, and 
gradually exposes more of the gravel deposits as it approaches 
the Hudson. Soon after leaving Schenectady, the shales and har- 
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der beds of argillaceous sandstone are seen near the river bank 
and forming its bed, but the stream appears to be flowing in an 
ancient wide depression, having accomplished but a very moderate 
amount of erosion of the rock in modern times. A section one mile 
below Crescent (PI. II), gives the contour of the valley at that 
point. From there the river channel gradually deepens in the 
slate till the nearly vertical banks arc from twenty to thirty feet 
above the river level, and even fifty feet at some points, though by 
no means uniform or presenting the same elevation on the two sicles. 
At the falls, the river makes a sudden descent of seventy feet (Plate 
II), and pursues its course between the almost vertical walls 
of slate rock, which rise from eighty to more than one hundred feet 
above the river bed. The width of this channel just below the 
falls is about eleven hundred feet, and at a point six hundred feet 
lower down the stream it is eight hundred feet, presenting a 
pretty even rock bottom, except along the center where a deep 
narrow channel has been worn, as shown in the section (Plate II.) 
In the summer time this rocky bed is dry, all the water being con- 
fined to the narrow deep channel, but in times of high water it 
is covered to the depth of fourteen feet. 

At the base of the falls, and for some distance below, the chan- 
nel is irregularly deepened as shown in the transverse section of 
the river at that place (Plate II, Fig. 3). The same feature is shown 
in the longitudinal section (Plate II, Fig. 4). The deepest point, how- 
ever, is not directly below the falling water in the center of the 
channel, or at the base of the fall, but at some distance in advance. 
The deepest points near the fall are upon the west side; and 
though both here and along the entire width of the stream,' there 
are great irregularities in depth, there are no defined pot-holes. 
In the deep channel below, there are a few small islands of rock, 
and some irregular pot-holes along its margin, which for the most 
part are shallow pools, though some of them Imve a depth of ten 
or twelve feet. On the margin of the fall above, there are a few 
deeper pot-holes, as shown in the longiludinal section of the river- 
bed; their principal region is an area above the falls, within 
the limits of the rapid water as it approaches the precipice. 

The Map of Cohoes Falls and Vicinity (Plate III), is a portion 
reduced in scale from a much larger surveyed map of the river 
and valley in the vicinity of Cohoes. The width of the river 
below the falls is indicated by the topographical lines, and the 
narrow deeper channel is given as surveyed. The upright figures 
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in this and other part« of the map indicate the depth of soundings 
in feet, the inclined figures being used to designate a list of pot- 
holes. By a study of the sections and map a very clear idea of 
the river bed may be obtained. 

Throughout all parts of the riverbed and channel, we search in 
vain for evidences of pot-holes of the character of those described as 
containing pebbles of quartzite and in which the remains of Masto- 
don were found. Ascending the banks at any point, however, these 
ancient pot-holes meet us wherever the gravel or boulder clay has 
been removed from the surface of the rock. They are of all 
dimensions from one foot to fifty feet in depth and diame- 
ter. Sometimes they are entirely without pebbles, having become 
filled with clay or peaty earth according to surrounding circum- 
stances, but usually the lower part is occupied by pebbles. lu 
some instances it would appear as if the pot-hole was mainly due 
to a large boulder having dropped upon the surface of the rock, 
and the water wearing around it had caused the first depression in 
the surface, and this was increased by the lodgement of smaller 
pieces, which being set in motion by the water, produced the wear- 
ing to the depths we find them. 

Upon the ground covered by the diagram of pot-holes (Plate IV)^ 
in the vicinity of Harmony Mills, these cavities wefi'c found in all 
varieties of form and in all stages of progress. Although twenty- 
six pot-holes were examined and noted upon this area, it is not 
probable that one-half were seen, on account of the covering of 
clay, etc., which prevented an examination over a large part of the 
ground. The large peaty bog, indicated on the right hand, was 
penetrated far enough to prove it to be an enormous pot-hole, but 
its depth was not ascertained. There was likewise a depression 
in the rock from the large pot-hole No. 1, leading towards this bog, 
but no outlet from the latter could be traced. Similar pot-holes were 
traced along the bank further to the southward, and others have 
since been discovered at a greater distance in the same direction. 

Although it may be said that there are general characteristics by 
which these pot-holes can be distinguished from those of modern 
origin, like those of the present river bed, they were nevertheless of 
very various forms, sometimes wide at the top and in other cases 
quite narrow, and enlarging downwards. A section of one of these, 
more extreme than the others, is given on the diagram. The smaller 
ones were simple and entire on their margins; those of larger 
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size were irregular, as if several smaller ones had been broken 
through, and the whole combined in one as shown in the sketch 
Plato V. 

The Skeleton. 

All the parts of the skeleton found at the different points 
designated, were presented to the State Cabinet of Natural History 
by Alfred Wild, Esq., President of the Harmony Mills Company, 
and have been mounted in the position represented in tfae figure, 
Plate VI. The missing bones were modeled from opposite corres- 
ponding parts or from adjacent ones, and afterwards cast in plas- 
ter of Paris. In some instances recourse was had to the Warren 
Mastodon skeleton, of which careful examinations and compari- 
sons were made. The work of modeling the parts, and super- 
intending the w^ork of mounting was performed by Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert of Rochester, assisted by E. E. Howell and J. W. Hall.* 

The lower jaw of the animal which was the first part obtained, 
presented some remarkable peculiarities. The left ramus was 
entire carrying the fifth and sixth molars. The right ramus w^as 
obviously smaller, the condyle had been eroded or dissolved in 
great part, and the surface roughened; it carried but a single 
tooth, which v(a8 evidently the fourth or fifth molar, and this was 
thrown forward giving an inclination to the upper surface of about 
thirty degrees — a condition apparently due to the want of support 
which would have been afforded by the last or sixth molar ^ had 
that tooth been developed. On the outer face of the right ramus, 
beneath the coronoid process, there is a perforation in the bone 
of one-tenth of an inch in diameter and which can be penetrated 
to the depth of two inches. The jDortion of bone surrounding 
this opening is corrugated as if ossified from several centers 
or nuclei, the laminae presenting an irregular concentric arrange- 
ment. From the position and appearance of this opening it 
is quite natural to infer that there had been an abscess in that 
jaw, or disease and decomposition of the undeveloped sixth molar.f 

The skull had participated in these derangements and was 
larofer on the left side and somewhat distorted. When viewed 

* The wcrk of the gurvey of the river bed and adjacent country was also in charge 
of Mr. Gilbert. The survey and measurement of pot-holes in the neighborhood of and 
beneath the mill, and the diagram of the same published, were made by Mr. U. P. Whit- 
field. 

t A section of the jaw has since been made and this portion removed, proving the cor- 
rectness of the inference regarding its former condition, but the cavity remaining was of 
smaller dimensions than anticipated. 
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from above, it shows a flexure of the median line with the con- 
vexity to the left. The upper molars on the right side were more 
exsert than those on the left, a condition probably due to the want 
of antagonism below. The head in all its parts, as well as some 
portions of the skeleton, participated in this want of symmetry, 
consequent apparently upon this condition of the jaw. 

Parts Preserved and Parts LosT.—The following enumer- 
ation of the preserved and missing part« of the skeleton, together 
"with their measurements and comparisons, have been prepared by 
Mr. G. K. Gilbert. 

Head, — Preserved: skull and jaw nearly entire. Lost: portion 
of left tusk; 6th left upper molar*; both styloid processes; right 
condyloid process of jaw. 

Cei*vical Vertebrae, — Presei'ved: 2d to 7th inclusive. Lost: 
atlas; right lateral processes of 2d and 3d; spines of 5th and 6th. 

Dorsal F^-^e6m.— Preserved : 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th. Lost: 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
13th, 14th and 15th; neural arch of 2d; spines of 18th and 19th; 
right lateral processes of 19th and 20th. 

Lumbar Vertebrae. — Preserved: 1st and 3d. Lost: 2d. 

Sacral Vertebrae. — Preserved: 1st to 5th complete. 

Caudal Vertebrae, — Preserved: 3d, 4th, 5th and 9th. Lost: 1st, 
2d, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th to last. 

i?e65.— Preserved: right, 7th to 13th, 19th and 20th; left, 1st, 
4th, 5th, 8lh, 10th to 14th, 17th and 19th. Lost: right 1st, to 
6th, 14th to^l8th; left, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 18th and 
20th. 

Sternum. — Preserved: 2d (?) segment. Lost: 1st, 3d to 5th (?) 

Pelvis, — Preserved: right half, and left epiphysis of ischium and 
spine of ilium. Lost: left half. 

Right Fore L(g, — ^Preserved: radius, ulna, and head of humerus. 
Loet: scapula and humerus. 

Foot, — Preserved: scaphoides, lunare, cuneiforme, pisiforme, 
trapezoides (divided into two bones), unciforme, and of the first 
phalanx the 2d, 4th and part of the 3d. Lost: trapezium, five 
metacarpals, 1st and 5th of first phalanx, all of second and third 
phalanges, and all sesamoid bones. 

* These parts were exhumed with the head, but were subsequently taken from the place 
by some person unknown. 
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Left Fore Leg. — ^Preserved: scapula, humerus, radius and ulna. 
Lost: lower epiphysis of radius and ulna. 

Foot. — Preserved: the first phalangeal bone of the third toe 
—only. 

Right Hind Leg. — Preserved: femur and patella. Lost: tibia 
and fibula. 

Foot. — Preserved: Metatarsals of 2d and 4th toes. Lost: the 
remaining 33 bones. 

L^lft Hind Leg. — Preserved: femur, patella, tibia and fibula 
entire. 

Foot. — Preserved: astragalus, os calcis, naviculare and cuboides. 
Lost: the 3 cuneiformes, 5 metatarsals, 13 phalangeal bones, and 
10 sesamoid bones. 

Summanj. — In the first column are the number of bones .pre- 
served in part or whole; in the second, of those entirely lost. 

Tlie number of sternal segments is unknown, and the same may 
be said of the caudal vertebrsB. The number of ossified sesamoid 
bones of the feet varies according to the age of the individual. 

Prefterved* Lost. 

Head 2 2 

Cervical VertebraB 6 1 

Dorsal Vertebras 11 9 

Lumbar and Sacral Vertebrae 7 1 

Caudal Vertebra 4 22 (?) 

Ribs 21 19 

Sternum 1 4 (?) 

Fore Legs 7 1 

Hind Legs and Pelvis .' 7 2 

Fore Feet 12 64(?) 

Hind Feet ^6 64 (.?) 

Total 84 ' 189 

Epiphyses. — A large number — more than half — of the looso 
epiphyses of recovered bones were lost; but, as these pieces were 
with two exceptions, quite small, the fact of their loss is rather 
historical than geological. More remarkable is the preservation 
of several epiphyses belonging to bones that were not found. 

List of Vacant Epiphysial Surfaces. — Spines of cervical ver- 
tebrae, except 2d; of dorsal, except 3d; of 1st lumbar, and all of 
sacral. Right lateral processes of all cervical, of the 18th dorsal, 
and of the 1st and 3d lumbar vertebree. Left lateral processes of 
the 2d, 4th and 5th cervical, and of the 18th, 19th and 20th dorsal 
vertebrae. 
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Heads of all ribs. Distal ends of left ulna and radius. Prox- 
imal end of left fibula. 

List of uncomplemented Epiphyses. — Those of the proximal 
end of the right humerus, of the left ischium, of the spine, of the 
left ilium, and of the neural spine of a. dorsal vertebra. 

Distribution in Potholks.^ — The bone found with the jaw is a 
phalangeal one — the only discovered bone of the left fore foot. 

The twelve bones (two metatarsals, seven carpals and three 
anterior phalangeals), found with the right radius and ulna are all 
of the right foot. 

Other Skeletons.— The Warren Mastoden Skeleton, to which 
frequent allusion is made below, was exhumed near Newburgh, in 
1845, and now stands in the Warren Museum in Boston. It is 
nearly complete,* and forms the subject of a memoir.f 
• The Baltimore Mastodon was found likewise4n Orange county. 
Its many deficient bones w^re {^applied by wooden models, and 
the whole exhibited in Peale's Museunii, Philadelphia; the disr 
membered bones now lie in the Warren Museum. 

The Cambridge Mastodon, discovered ia Warren county. New 
Jersey, in 1844, is smaller and less complete than the Warren 
skeleton; it stands in the Anatomical Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Reference is also made to the ** Elephant Pizarro," a large adult 
skeleton standing by the side of the Warren Mastodon, and to the 
** Albany Elephant," mounted in the museum of the Albany 
Medical College, i 

Measurements.— AH the smaller linear dimensions were 
measured with callipers, the larger with tape-line. Measurements 
taken from Dr. Warren's, memoir and not verified, are marked 
with an asterisk (*): it should be stated that some other dimensions 
given in the same work were proved, by comparison with the 
bones, to be too great. 

* The lacking bones of that skeleton '&te: a few beads of ribs; all sternal segments 
except the first; all caudal vdrt'ebric except the first seven, the twelfth and the fourteenth ; 
the epiphysis of the superior angle of the right seapala; all the ungual phalanges, and 
' one other phalani;eal bone. • • 

t The Mastodon Giganteus of yorth Atnetlca; By John C. Warren, M, D. Boston, 
1852: Quarto, pp. 219, phites 26. 

[Senate No. 92.J 10 
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CRANIUM. 



Length from parietal ridge to alveolar margin 

Height of parieto-occipital plane 

Width do 

Width across alveoli 

Diameter of nasal orifice 

Width of occipital condj'les 

External length of tusk 

Estimated external length of tusk before fracture. . . . 

Circumference of tusk 

Antero-posterior diameter of brain cavity 

Vertical do - do 

Transverse do do 

Angle made by parietfil and occipital planes at the parietal 

ridge: C. S., 880— W. S., 90© 

Comparative bulk, without tusks : . .C. S., 1 to W. S., 1.39. 



CABINET. 




Cohoci 


Warren 


Skeleton. 


Skeleton 


Inches. 


Inches. 


44i 


48» 


191 


22* 


284 


32* 


334 




Hi 


12* 


8i 




35 


104* 


55 




184 






n 




5j 




lOi 



JAW. 



Width across condyloid processes. 

Length of condyle 

Width at 6th molar 

Width of gutter 

do tusk area %. 

Depth of do 



224 
4i 

15 
14 
14 
21 



Right. Left. 

Width of body at 6th molar. ; . . 3| 5i 

do 5th do 4i 4 

Depth of body inside of 3-ridged molar 4J 6i 

Back of 3-ridged molar to front of symphysis 14 134 

Small spine behind dental groove to front of symphysis . . . . 18J 19 J 

Elevation above supporting table of - 

anterior cusp of 3-ridged molar 5i 84 

posterior do 64 81 



6* 

3i* 
3* 



AXIS. 



Width of anterior articular surface. 



64 



FOURTH DORSAL VERTEBRA. 

Length of centrum or body 

Width do 

Depth do 

Length from top of spine to base of centrum 22 

Width across lateral processes • 

Circumference of middle of spine 

Height of neural arch • . . > 

Width do 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.90 



21 


3 


41 


6i 


U 




>2 


27i 


11 


13 


St 


61 


li 




11 
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SACRUM. 

Cohoes Wrtrren 

Skeleton. Skeleton. 
Inches. Inches. 

Length inferiorly 16^ 20* 

Width of anterior articular surface 51 7* 

Relative bulk 1 to i.94 

FIRST RIB. 

Length .' 244 26 

Circumference at middle 6i t> i 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.18 

NINTH RIB. 

Length, following curve 501 55 

Circumference at middle 4 4J 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.61 

STBRNAL SEGMENT. 

Length 4^ 

Depth 4i 

Width at middle 2k 

do ends 3 

PELVIS. 

Width across spines of ilia 65 72 

Height from chest of ilium to isciatic spines 46 53 

Top of symphysis pubis to bottom of ischium 20i 221 

Width of aperture 18 21* 

C 1st ^0\ 

Depth, from symphysis pubis to fronts of sacral loj T^f 21/'?'i* 

vertebrae ^ 5tl^ 14 

From spine of ilium to aperture 25 J 261 

Least circumference of pubis 101 111 

Vertical diameter of thyroid foramen 71 9 

Transverse do 4i 41 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.40 

SCAPULA. 

Superior angle to anterior margins of glenoid cavity 32 i 

Same dimension, exclusive of epiphysis 30i 331 

Superior angle to anterior angle 32 36 

Posterior angle to anterior margin of glenoid cavity 25 30 

Width of curved process 10^ 10| 

Elevation of curved process above body Sk 

Circumference, neck of glenoid cavity 20 26* 

Dimensions of glenoid cavity 8 x5i 

Area of glenoid cavity, in square inches 31 . 7 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.48 

HUMERUS. 

Length to top of articular surface 34 38 

Circumference at top 33| 401 

do middle 15J 18i 

do bottom.... 22i 271 
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Cohoes 

Skeleton. 

Inches. 

Length of lower tuberosity 12| 

do upper articular surface (tftpe) 12 

do lower do do 8^ 

Width do do .• ...-. 81 

do upper do 65 

Relative bulk .* 1 to 1.61 

ULNA. 

Length 30 

Circumference at top 34i 

do middle... 13^ 

do bottom 21 1 

do neck of olecranon 17 

Width of upper articular surface 8^ 

Longer diameter of head of olecranon 84 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.59 

RADIUS. 

Length 27 

Circumference at lower head 17 

Least circumference 6g 

Dimensions of upper articulation 4iX 2i 

Width of lower do 4s 

Relative bulk • • • • • 1 to 1-23 

RADIUS AND ULNA. 

Circumference at lower heads 28 

FORK FOOT. 

Length of cuneiforme. 61 

do lunare 5i 

do pisiforme 4i 

Width of unciforme at top front ...•..,• 4i 

do OS magnum do 3 

Length of first middle phalangeal bone 3^7^. 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.40 

FEMUR. 

Length , 41 i 

Circumference about trochanter and shaft 27 1 

do at middle of shaft 15i 

do of head. ............ i 19^ 

Area of head in square inches 33 

Diameter across trochanter and shaft 10| 

do at middle of shaft, greater 6 

do do less 3i 

Length of inner condyle (tape) 9 J 

do outer do 7 

do patellar articulation (tape) . . ; . ; » 5| 

Width of condyles ; ,...•... 9| 

Relative bulk. ;..................... 1 to 1:38 



Warren 

Skeleton. 

Inches. 

13^ 

14 

oi 



331 
421 
15 
26i 
20^ 
91 
lOi 



271 
6i 
5 

341 

8 

6 

55 

6i 

3 



Iff 

Hi 



45 

3U 

164 

221 

414 
121 
6i 
31 

Si 

7 

91 
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Coboes Warren 

Skeleton. Skeleton, 

Inches. Inches. 
... PATELLA. 

Length of articular surface ^ 44 6 

Width do .* 4| 6 

Horizontal circumference 12| 16 

Relative bulk 1 to 2.25 

TIBIA. 

Length 26 28 

Circumference at top 26 29 

do middle....: 124 13 

Relative bulk. 1 to 1.22 

FIBULA. 

Length, without Upper epiphysis 224 234 

Circumference at middle 54 6i 

Relative bulk 1 to 1 .7.8 

HIND FOOT. 

Length of os calcis : 74 9 

Width of astragalus , 61 7 1 

Width of anterior face of naviculare 5i 6§ 

Relative bulk 1 to 1.41 

SUMMARY OF RELATIVE BULKS OR SOLIDITIES. 

The table gives the bulks of bones of the Warren Skeleton in terms of the corres- 
ponding bones of the Cohoes. 

First Rib 1.18 

Tibia •. 1.22 

Radius 1.23 

Femur 1.38 

Cranium 1 .39* 

Pelvis 1.40 

Fore Foot 1.40 

Hind Foot 1.41 

Scapula 1.48 

L^na 1.59 

Humerus ;.....• 1 .61 

Ninth Rib 1.61 

Fibula ... * 1 .78 

Fourth Dorsal Vertebra 1.90 

Sacrum 1.94* 

Patella 2.25 

Average. 1.55 

* Computed from measurements given by Dr. Warren. 
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GENERAL DIMENSIONS OF THE COHOES SKELETON AS MOUNTED. 

Feet. InchjQS. 

Length in a direct line •..•.. 14 3 

Length following the curve of the spinal column • • 20 6 

Width of the thorax at the 7th rib. 3 5J 

Elevation of the crest of the scapula • 8 4 

Elevation of the crest of the pelvis 8 4 

Elevation of the head. 8 II 

Elevation of the spine of the 2d dorsal vertebra 8 10 

Elevation of the spine of the 8th dorsal vertebra 9 3 



General Notes Regarding the Skeleton. 

Head — Jaw. — The entire distortion of the head before alluded 
to, may be due to the non-appearance of the sixth right molar 
tooth of the lower jaw. The left ramus is entire and appears to 
be normally shaped. It bears in position the fifth and sixth molars. 
In front is a surface an inch and one-half square, that indicates the 
place of the socket (now entirely filled) of the fourth molar. The 
body of the right ramus is a half inch shorter than that of the left; 
at the middle it is an inch and one-half less in depth. The 
3-ridged molar (its only tooth), is not so far advanced as that on 
the left side by an inch ; it inclines forward about 30°, so that 
its anterior cusp is raised only three-fourths of an inch above the 
. bone, and is three inches and three-eighths lower than its mate (?) 
on the left side. The ri«fht ramus is seven-eio:hth3 of an inch 
broader than the left at the fifth (?) molar; and as much narrower 
at the point where the sixth should appear. There is no indication 
that the sixth molar was ever cut, and there is not now suflScient 
space between the existing molar and the posterior limit of the 
dental field for a full sized sixth. There isi no vestige of the deserted 
socket of a fourth right molar. The ridge that anteriorly forms 
the margin of the guttei of the symphysis, and which in its back, 
ward course divides, to form the inner and outer margins of the 
dental grove, encloses in this case only a very small oblique triang- 
ular area before the molar. It is at least fair to presume, either 
that the fifth had lacked an antecedent molar longer than its 
mate on the left side, or that the fourth is present and the fifth 
never appeared. The latter idea is favored by the difference iu 
the size of the two 3-ridged molars of the jaw. The one iu 
doubt, is one-eighth of an inch narrower and one-fourth of an inch 
shorter than the other, and Dr. Warren makes no distinction 
between the fifth and fourth molars other than that of size (pp. 
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67, 68.) Tho foramina of the right side are smaller than those 
of the left, and exhibit in their proportions a lack of symmetry 
directly dependent on the general inequalities of form. Just in 
front of the left posterior mental foramen is a marked, saucer-like 
depression that does not appear on the right. The inner face of 
the right, and outer face of the left coronoid processes and portions 
of the condyloid, are exceptionally rough ; this may be a diseased 
condition, or more probably due to some dissolving agency acting 
from the direction in which they face — an agency that entirely 
removed the right condyle. 

Skull. — The buccal ridge upon the right side is very prominent, 
but on the left nearly obliterated. On the right it divides before 
the fifth molar so as to enclose a vacant, quadrilateral area(3x2i 
inches), which displays a marked trace of a tooth socket. The 
left ridge does not define an area before the molar, but indicates 
a termination of the dental groove two inches in advance. The 
palate bones are unsymmetrical anteriorly, the left being twice as 
broad as the right; and the right articulation for stj'loid process 
is half an inch in advance of the left. The left tusk is somewhat 
the larger and has a different direction. In mounting it, a posi- 
tion too much at variance was given by the warped insertion. Its 
fragmental condition left the shape of the inserted portion the 
only guide for position, and it proved untrustworthy. 

The projections, upon the medial plane of the skull, of the 
grinding surfaces of the two sides make with each other an angle 
of 26°. The front of the fifth left molar is two inches and eight- 
tenths above the right, and the back of the sixth left, about three 
inches and eight-tenths below the right. Supposing the left side 
normal, the right dental row had dropped down anteriorly in 
search of antagonism, and been retained behind by a process of 
the palate bone. 

Comparisons. — ^The Warren Mastodon, bj' virtue of its nearly 
complete condition and excellent preservation, of its maturity and 
great size, and of the scientific description it has received, is 
entitled to rank as the representative and standard specimen of 
the species. For this reason, the dimensions of the Cohoes skeleton 
are contrasted above with those of the Warren, and it is deemed 
proper to describe some of the individual peculiarities of the one 
by a comparison with the other. In height our skeleton is ten 
per cent, less than the Warren; clothed in flesh, they were respec- 
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tively about nine and one-half and ten and one half feiet high at 
the shoulders. If this ratio were applicable to all other dimen- 
sions, their weights would be estimated to bear the ratio of three 
to four, but other consideratins make it probable that the differ- 
ence was considerably greater. The larger animal was by far by 
the more robust and muscular; the trochanters are more than pro- 
portionallj'^ larger, and all processes and surfaces for the attachment 
of muscles are of greater size and more rugose, while the patella 
is more than twice as large. An inspection of the dimensions, 
already given of leg bones, reveals the fact that those of the 
Cohoes skeleton are comparatively slender. 

In the following table the ratios in the first column are obtained 
by dividing the lengths of bonfes of the larger skeleton by cor- 
responding lengths of the smaller. In the second column, are 
average ratios of several different circumferences of each bone. 
The third column gives the comparative bulks or solidities obtained 
by multiplying the ratios of the first column by the squares of 
those of the second. The fourth gives the comparative stout- 
ness, or the ratio between cross sections after eliminating the 
difference due to difference of length; it is obtained by squar- 
ing the quotient resultinor from the division of a number of the 
second column by one of the first. 

' (The Cohoes skeleton is in each case the unit with which the 
Warren skeleton is compared.) 



Humerus 

Vina 

Average for Fore Leg 

Femur • .. 

Tibia.. 

Average for Hind Leg 






08 



1.12 
1.12 



1.19 
1.20 



» 



1.59 
1.61 



1.12 1.19^ 1.60 



1.08 
1.04 



1.06 



1.13 

1.09 



1.38 
1.22 



1.11 



1.30 



p:^ 



1.14 



1.09| 



That is, the tore leg of the Warren Mastodon is fourteen per 
cent. *' heavier built" than that of the Cohoes, and the hind leg, 
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nine and one-half per cent. As the former bore tubks of very- 
great weight, it is natural to infer a correlation between their 
developnient and the exceptional strength of the fore legs. The 
proportions of the Cambridge Mastodon and Elephant Pizarro, 
are in accordance with the idea, but the data at hand do not war- 
rant its confident proposition. So long as the Warren Mastodon 
is alone in showing a preponderance of strength in the fore legs, 
we cannot be sure that it is not an individual variation. 

The Cambridge skeleton was shown by a similar comparison to 
be as stoutly built as the Cohoes, and twenty-three per cent 
Stouter than the Elephant Pizarro. 

Minor Anatomical.. Pecujuabities,— The twentieth right rib 
differs from all others except the first, in having an artieular sur- 
face on the neck. It is, moreover, abnormally short, and its distal 
end is enlarged so as to form a sort of knob. 

The trapezoides, which in the Warren and Baltimore skeleton, 
is sub-cubical and entire, i^ in the right foot of the Cohoes divided 
by an articulation into two unequal bones, of which the greater, 
in the form of an L, partially encloses the less : the correspond- 
ing part of the left foot was not found. 

The scaphoides, as well as the trapezoides, offers an articular 
surface to the trapezium. Dr. AVairen describes and figures the 
latter as touching the trapezoides only, in his skeleton. 

Sternum. — Material is as yet wanting for a full description of 
the sternum of 31astodon giganteus. The number even of the 
segments is in doubt, though analogy indicates five, the number 
in M. longirostns (E. Sismondi, cited by Dr. Warren, p. 199), 
and in the modern species of Elephant.^ 

The Warren skeleton exhibits the first member only, and the 
Cohoes possesses a segment of somewhat doubtful position, but 
probably the second, and so placed in articulation. The form of 
the latter is irregularly sphenoid, the inferior face being the nar- 
rowest. The superior face is four and one-fourth inches long and 
about half as broad, but not distinctly limited at the sides; longi- 
tudinally it is slightly concave, and transversely, plane in the 
middle, but at the feides convex and confluent with the lateral 
faces. The lateral face is a little* shorter than the superior, and 
measures four and one-fourth inches in heighth at the middle. Its 
inferior margin is convex in outline, especially toward the pos- 
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terior end, and its surface is vertically convex — so as to give a 
sub-ovate tninsverse section to the bone— and longitudinally con- 
cave, reducing the transverse diameter of the segment from three 
inches at the ends to two and one-half at the middle. The ter- 
minal faces are ovate and quite convex, and have the porous papil- 
lose surface characterizing cartilaginous attachment. A comparison 
of the dimensions of this bone with those of its equivalent in M. 
longirostrts (taken from Dr. Warren's translation of Prof. Sis- 
mondi's description), shows that the proportions were very dif- 
ferent in the two species. 

M. fi^fniiteuB. H. longirostrU 
Inches. Inches. 

Length of second stemebra 4.5 6.3 

Width 3. 4.3 

Depth of anterior margin 4. 1.9 

As there remains some doubt as to the ordinal position of the 
bone just described, a detailed comparison is not warranted; but 
it seems beyond question that while the sternum of M. loiigirosti^is 
is broader than deep and but slightly carinated, that of M. gigan- 
teas is decidedly cariniform. 

Sex. — Size, development of tusks, the presence or absence of 
mandibular tusks, and the diameter of the pelvic aperture, are all 
characters aiding in the determination of sex in the Mastodon, 
While no one of them can be legarded aa of crucial authority^ 
their concurrent verdict leaves little room for doubt. The War- 
ren Mastodon, of maximum size, supporting unusually long and 
laro^e tusks, armed with an inferior canine tooth, and exhibiting a 
comparatively small pelvic aperture, is incontestably a male. The 
Cambridge skeleton on the other hand, very much smaller than the 
last, though nearly as old, furnished with short and slender tusks 
above and none below, and with a pelvic aperture large as com- 
pared to other dimensions, is a female. The Cohoes skeleton, 
while of the same age as the Cambridge, is in size intermediate 
between the others. Its tusks nearly equal those of the Warren 
skeleton in diameter, but are far shorter. The evidence as to 
mandibular tusks is somewhat ambiguous, but two appear to have 
been shed, the sockets of which are nearly filled by osseous mat- 
ter; the "truncated" area of the jaw measures two and one-half 
inches vertically, by two and three fourths laterally. The aperture 
of the pelvis is even smaller in proportion than that of the War- 
ren; and, on the whole, the indication is very decided that it is a 
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male skeleton. As the question of the value of pelvic measure- 
ments in determining the sex of proboscidians is of some import- 
ance, the data at hand are here tabulated, the width of aperture 
being contrasled with the extreme expanbion of the ilia, and also 
with the length of the femur. 
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.627 
.466 
.433 
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.38 


Cohoes Mastodon 


.354 


Elephant Piaarro (male.) 


41* 


43* 


!«• 


.390 


.372 


..38 


Albanv Blonhant ^male.) •....• ...• ..•■ .>.. 


41 


41 


125 


.311 


.311 


.31 







* Measurements taken from Dr. Warren's memoir. 



t Dr. Warren gives 74. 



Age. — An examination of the molar teeth and epiphyses of 
different skeletons affords good data for an estimate of their com- 
parative age. In regard to the succession of teeth, the three 
skeletons examined exhibit the same stage, that of the presence 
of the fifth and sixth mohirs above and below. In the Cohoes and 
Cambridge skeletons the sixth molars are not worn, and the fifth 
but slightly; in the Warren skeleton the wear has advanced a little 
farther, but no cusp of an ultimate molar is so worn as to be ter- 
minated by a plane half an inch in width. As to the coalescence 
of the epiphyses, there is more difference; those of the humerus, 
radius, ulna, pelvis, femur, tibia and fibula, and some others are 
coossified in the Warren skeleton and not in the Cohoes and 
Cambridge. It follows that the Cohoes Mastodon attained the 
same age as the Cambridge, and wa^ but slightly exceeded by the 
Warren. He had but commenced to use his final and largest 
grinders, and had attained nearly or quite his full growth. It is 
also evident that the period of maturity — of the coalescence of the 
great epiphyses — is during the first wear of the sixth molar, and 
before the shedding of the fifth. 

It is worthy of remark that four of the five elephantoid skele- 
tons here compared, bear witness to the diseases or accidents of 
the living animals. The Warren Mastodon has an exostosis on 
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the jaw and had sustained a fracture of the ribs; the Eloi3hant 
Pizarro had broken his leg (femur); the Albany Elephant had 
fractured the ilium; and the dental difficulties of the Cohoes Mas- 
todon may have prevented a more robust development 

Analysis. — A qualitative analysis of the ivory from a tusk of 
the C(^hoes Mastodon, by Mr. E. J. Weeks, now of Jackson, 
Mich., showed phosphate and carbonate of lime, sesquioxide of 
iron, and a trace of chloride of sodium. 

The Ulster County Mastodon Remains. 

There are in the Museum some Mastodon remains from Ulster 
County, N. Y. (see Cabinet Report XIV), consisting of au imper- 
fect skull retaining the last molars, a, part of the lower jaw with 
the corresponding molars, a part of the femur, and some other 
bones in tin imperfect condition. 

The skull is as long as that of the Cohoes skeleton and three 
inches broader. Its ultimate and only molars are of the same 
length with the Cohoes, and one-fourth of an inch broader. Each 
of them is so worn, excepting a small portion at the rear, as to 
present a broad, concave area of dentine, bordered by a simple 
rim of vertical enamel. The interior cavity of the tooth, which 
Dr. Warren was lead to suppose filled in old age by successive 
deposits of dentine (Mastodon giganteusy p. 69), is here exposed 
and open. The inferior molars are less worn, and, like the 
jsuperior, are advanced to the front of the dental groove. The tusk 
sockets measure in diameter — right six inches and one-fourth, left, 
six inches and three-fourths. The articular surface for the jaw 
is not in the glenoid cavitv but one inch and one-half in advance 
upon the zj^gomatic ridge, showing that the jaw had come to 
occupy permanently a position that in its normal condition was 
only occasionally assumed. 

The diameter of the femur head is six inches and- sixty-five 
hundreths, which gives for its area 34.74 square inches — a trifle 
more than in the Cohoes skeleton. 

The single tusk accompanying the parts enumerated, has a length 
of six and one-half feet, and a circumference of twenty-one inches. 
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Notes of investigations at Cohoes with reference to the cir- 
cumstances OF THE deposition OF THE SKELETON OF M ASTODON; 

BY G. K. Gilbert, under the direction of James Hall. 



Fig,l. 
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Fiff. 2. 
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PoT-HoLES. — The pot-holes of the river bed exhibit all stages 
of formation and obliteration. The shales of the Hudson Eiver 
Group present everywhere a surface quite rough in detail, though 
even and regular in its general features. An insensible gradation 
may be seen above the crest of the fall, from irregular hollows 
bounded by sharp fractures of slate, to deep, rounded, smoothed 
pot-holes. Upon the plateau below the fall the few remaining 
pot-holes are filled nearly to the brim by gravel and mud, and are 
gradually disappearing as the surface of the surrounding rock is 
lowered by wearingwithout any corresponding wear in the bottom 
of the cavity. The typical form of these pot-holes is a cylinder 
with rounded bottom and rounded brim like a chemist's test-tube 
(fig. 1.) Where the river bed is undergoing erosion the brim 

often becomes angular (fig. 2) ; and 
upon the fall one nuirgin is frequelitly 
much depressed (fig. 3). The type 
is modified in some shallow pot-holes 
by an enlargement of the mouth (fig. 
4), and in some deep ones by expan-» 
sions and constrictions in the shaft 
(fig. 5), the greatest expansion being 
generally at the bottom. The union 
of several holes gives rise to many 
irregular forms, and any very decided 
departure from a circular cross-sec- 
tion may be attributed to this cause. 
In a few instances the mouth of a 
slender pot-hole was noticed in the bottom of a broader one (fig. 6). 
The interior surfaces are rounded, smoothed and even polished, 
especially toward the bottom. The axis is always vertical or nearly 
so, and independent of the dip of the strata. In my examination I 
saw nothing to conti'overt the theory that they were formed by the 
grinding action of stones moved by water. The force of the cur- 
rents within the pot-holes is attested by the fact that some of them 
of considerable depth were found empty (of aught else than water), 
while in many a few stones were found. Several of them held so 
much gravel as to preclude the idea that they are now deepening, and 
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of these the number is in several ways increased by human agency. 
Besides the effect of the cultivation of land in the valley of the 
Mohawk, the volume of the river is seriously diminished, in the 
part examined, by the dam and races of the Coh'oes Company. 
Moreover, a dam of this company was carried away in 1846, and 
an immense amount of gravel used in its construction was strewn 
over the river bed. 

Of 350 pot-holes examined above the fall, 

1 is 7 times as deep as it is broad at top. 

3 are 8 times as deep as they arc broad at top. 



9 are 6 


do 


do 


do 


7 are 5 


do 


do 


do 


14 are 4 
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do 
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33 are 3 


do 


do 


do 


56 are 2 


do 


do 


do 



The deepest of this system, No. 180, measures 28 feetj and has 
a diameter of three feet ; eight others show a depth of over ten 
feet. If the gravel with which, from causes above referred to, 
many have been filled, were removed, the above figures would 
need ajuendment. The pot-holes upon the crest of the fall and 
partly down the declivity appear to be, and, I think, are deeper 
than those farther up ; but the latter are so generally cumbered 
by gravel that their full depths cannot be measured. The situa- 
tions first fi-eed from superfluous gravel are probably those of the 
deepest holes. 

The basin under the fall contains a few large pot-holes, but is 
in large part conformable in its outlines to the strike of the strata. 
Its deepest pot-hole measures 49 feet below the plateau and 25 
feet below the adjoining channel. In another place a sounding of 
25 feet is suri'ounded by soundings of 15 fee^ The summer chan- 
nel of the river for a half mile below the fall is through a 
series of large, connected pot-holes. Soundings show a very 
uneven bottom, and many scollops of the margin are unmistakably 
brims of pot-holes. Below the fall nearly all pot-holes are in the 
immediate neighborhood of the channel, and there are few small 
ones.* The only exception observed is in the case of a group at 
the mouth of a rivulet entering just below the CJataract House* 
In the summer of 1867 I noticed there a broad concavity in the 
plateau, but could not ascertain its depth or character. The 

*Thi8 remark applies to the region shown in the map; a little further down^ the chan- 
nel ramifies, and pot-holes oati be found nearly across the bed. 
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floods of the followiDg spring washed away the dehris that then 
covered a gi'oup of smaller holes (one to three feet in diameter), 
4 situated six or eight feet above the plateau, in the notch where 
the stream enters. This notch indents the cliff so deeply as to 
afford an easy descent to its base. It now conveys only some 
leakage of the mill-race, and its proper stream is so entirely cut 
off by canals and roads that it is even doubtful with what notch 
in the clay hill it was originally connected. The exceptional posi- 
tion of these holes suggests that they were formed by the stream 
that cut the notch. The last, however, has the form and dimen- 
sions of the valley of a very small stream, and I have yet no other 
evidence of the formation of pot-holes by small streams. The 
large depression may be the bottom of an ancient pot-hole. 

Plateaux. — A striking peculiarity of the river bed is its 
evenness — not in the space of a few foet, but when a broad area 
is considered. The flood-plain of a river freshly upturned by the 
plow affords a comparison. - Exclusive of pot-holes, the greatest 
depressions and elevations vary but a few inches from the general 
level,* and this level does not sensibly vary in the width of 
the river bed. I ascertained that at a point near the fall it is 
ItA fs^^ higher than at a point 480 feet further down stream — 
the rate of fall of the stream. All the features of this floor indi- 
cate that it depends, like a flood-plain, upon the water level, with 
the difference that it indicates a minimum, instead of a maximum 
stage of water. In summer it is now bared; but, on Sundays, when 
less water is taken from the river by the mill races, its hollows are 
flooded, and I am confident that the natural summer stage would 
just cover it. The jagged detail of this surface forbids the theory 
that it is caused by wearing of water or of materials moved by water. 
I conceive that the upper mass of rock has been disintegrated by 
frost and removed by the current down to the limit of perpetual 
protection by water. This floor characterizes the bed of the river 
from the basin of the fall down to the rift above the bridge of the 

* Exception must be made of an oval hill — about 75 X 35 feet, and rising 5 8-10 
feet above the plateau — which adjoins the basin a little west of the channel. Its upper 
end is some — feet from the base of the fall. Wet bj spray half the jear, exposed to the 
blows of ice blocks just from the fall, washed clean by every flood, its endurance is diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Its greatest elevation above the plateau was carefully noted, with 
the thought that another observatipn, ten years hence, might show some alteration. The 
standard of comparison, however, may be undergoing alteration. A natural result of 
the lessening by human agency of the minimum volume of the Mohawk, would be a 
gradual disintegration and lowering of the surface of the plateau. 
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Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad^ — nearly three-fourths of a mile — 
and, above the fall, from the upper limit of the pot-hole district 
to the dam of the Cohoes company, above which point the depth 
of the water prevented an examination. Over considerable por- 
tions of these areas there are no pot-holes. For a halt' mile below 
the fall the pot-holes are confined to the channel, having here an 
average width of less than 100 feet, while the river bed is 800 
feet broad. The plateau on each side varies from 300 feet to 
400 feet in width and is terminated (with unimportant exceptions) 
by a precipitous cliflF. There is reason to believe that the river at 
this point has not always maintained its present width. The great 
depth of the summer channel indicates that the base of the fall 
has, during its recession, been nearly as low as it is now ; but no 
vestige remains of the previous basin of a broad fall like the 
present. The recession of the cliflF (considered on another page) 
readily accounts for the formation of a broad bed after the pas- 
sage of the receding fall. This hypothesis, according with nearly 
all the present phenomena, seemed controverted by the question — 
how came about the sudden widening of the cataract, from 100 or 
150 feet to 950 feet, in a homogeneous rock ? I think, however, 
an an>3wer was furnished by the discovery of a cluster of large 
ancient pot-holes at the eastern end of the fall. We have only to 
postulate an extension of this series across the line of the present 
fall-basin, and the needed lessening of the resistance of the rock 
is attained. The broader fall would recede less rapidly than the 
narrower, and afford time for the excavation pf the present width 
of gorge. 

Lake. — The ** lake " (a title applicable only in summer to 
a part of the river above the fall) is drained in summer by 
several small streams that many times unite and divide iii passing 
to the brink of the fall, but wash, on their way, most of the 
deeper pot-holes. One of these streams is at present decidedly- 
larger than the others, and must, I think, not only maintain, but 
increase its superiority, so as to comprise, first the summer fliow, 
and finally the entire body of the river, reducing it in a few cen- 
turies or scores of centuries to a condition analogous to the present 
state of the lower Portage fall, and ultimately leaving only a 
transverse row of pot-holes to mark the abnormal width of Cohoes 
Falls. 

I have no hypothesis to offer for the origin of the lake. A 
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glance at the map shows that its margins conform largely to the 
strike of the strata. The soundings disclose rocky bottom shelving 
easily toward all shores but the eastern, where two or three large 
pot-holes, probably of the ancient system, increase the soundings 
to over 20, and in one spot to 31 feet. If it were the ancient basin 
of a low fall that has now completed its work, one would expect 
to find in its bottom such irregularities as characterize the basin 
and channel below the present fall. 

Bed Rock. — The rock over Avhich the Mohawk flows, from the 
Cohoes company^s dam to the Hudson, is of very uniform charac- 
ter. The shaly strata dip from 45^ to 70^ toward the S. E., and 
their strike is generally N. 30^ E. The same uniformity holds 
for some distance above the dam, but near Crescent compact lay- 
ers of conglomerate are intercalated. 

Ancient Pot-Holes. — Excavation has revealed in Cohoes and 
its vicinity a number of pot-holes formed anterior to the present 
gorge of the Mohawk.* I have noticed six besides the large 
on^ in that immediate neighbornood. Near the chimney of the 
new mill a pot-hole 15 feet broad and at least 20 deep, was 
opened in cutting a race for the water discharged from the new 
mill. I saw in the same cut eight other pot-holes, — none over 
five feet in diameter, and two of them less than one foot. The 
cutting for the south end of the railroad bridge shows a deep pot- 
hole, and a half dozen appear b{itweeit this and the tow bridge of 
the Champlain canal. I was informed by Mr. Van Auken that 
pot-holes were found in grading for the block of houses north 
of the new mill, and in excavating the mill-race near the falls. 
There are cross-sections of two in the overflow^ of the race above 
the Cataract House, and between the Cataract House and School 
street, are two marshy spots that probably mark large ones. 
Above the falls, at a distance of from 200 to 300 feet, and as far 
west from the river-bank, are four or five depressions indicating 
pot-holes of from five to ten feet diameter. The margin of one, 
eight feet across, is well marked. East of the river are a number 
of small marshes and pools that are determined as pot-holes by 
the following characteristics. They are circular or sub-circular. 
Though surrounded by rock in place, covered by only a few 

* Of the group in which the Mastodon was found, Mr. Whitfield has mode measurements 
and memoranda, which are communicated in an accompanying diagram. 

[Senate, No. 92.J 11 
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inches of crumbled shale, they contain a depth of soft mud ; 
one was probed seven and one-half feet, and another ten feet 
without reaching bottom. They have no outlets. No trees or 
stumps stand in them, and those on their margins lean toward 
them. Eight of them are near the end of the fall, and have the 
following diameters: 15x15, 123x52, 48x30, 15X15, 35x25, 
30X20, 20X20 and 15x20 feet. Four hundred feet to the N. E. 
are three others measuring 10X15, 40x35 and 10x15 feet. Five 
hundred feet north of the fall, close to the cliflf, are twQ more, 
respectively 10 and 15 feet across. Near by are two larger swamps 
that probably cover pot-holes, but their shapes are not sufBciently 
symmetrical to o^ive assurance of the fact.* 

The great difference between the pot-holes of the shore and of 
the river bed appears to be that of size. Half of those discovered 
on the eastern shore outrank the largest of the modern. The 
Mastodon pot-pole was probed to a depth greater than the river 
bed can show, and if the pot-holes of the upper basin belong, as 
I surmise, to the ancient system, their depth was 70 or 80 feet. 
Mr. Whitfield saw a section of pot-hole in the form of a Florence 
flask. Of the six or eight sections that I have seen, none have 
approached this shape, and, although my attention has been 
directed to the matter, I have observed nothing of the sort in 
any modefn pot-hole. A number are expanded at bottom, but 
not to exceed double the diameter at top. The gravel from the 
ancient pot-holes is all well rounded, while the modern ones 
contain many boulders that are but partly so. I think, however, 
that this difference is entirely due to the recent influx of gravel 
received by the latter. The modern holes contain, besides the 
hard erratics, slightly worn fragments of the surrounding shale. 

Cliffs. — ^The cliflf of the river gorge are in some places now 
receding. The river prevents the accumulation of a natural talus 
on the east side from the company's dam to the railroad bridge, 
and, on the west side, from the fall to the new mill at least. 
Beyond this, artificiar heaps preclude observation. The inclina- 
tion below the fall ranges from 60^* to 75^, and is nearly 90^ in a 
few places. For 600 feet above the fall (east side) the average is 
at least 80*^, and above that from 55^ to 45*^, with an even slope, 
covered in many parts with a mixed vegetation down to high- 

♦ See Note C. 
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water line.* For a space of five rods above and as much below 
the fall there is no vegetation; the weight of frozen spray may 
have uprooted such plants as have obtained foot-hold. From the 
upper limit of this barren space to a promontory 500 feet further up, 
the existing plants are dwarfed, contorted cedars, appearing at a 

little distance mere bushes, 
but really very old trees. The 
roots crowd into the crevices 
of the shale without any soil; 
and, without exception, have 
been partially bared by the 
waste of the cliff during the 
growth of the trees. The 
older trees hang by long roots 
from points of support often 
above their highest branches, 
and are much contorted and 
scarred (fig. 7). Climbing 
from below, or lowered by a 
rope from above, I have ex- 
amined nearly all these trees, 
and measured in each case the 
circumference of trunk and 
length of exposed root. I 
have also counted the rings of annual accretion of several sections 
to ascertain the relation of size to age. From these data an idea 
may be obtained of the rate of recession of the cliff. The growth 
is exceedingly slow. A branch of one and one-eighth inch in 
diameter showed 100 rings of growth, and an average of six such 
branches gave 72 years per inch of diameter. The figures used 
below were obtained from two sections of trunks. One of these 
(specimen preserved) measures 19^ inches in circumference, and 
exhibits 310 rings; the other gave 11 inches and 270 rings. In 
these an inch of circumference represents 19.1 years, and an inch 
of diameter, 60 years. 



/ 




* See note A. 
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Table of Cedar-root Chronology. 



1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Circum. of base of 


Sstimated ag«, in 


Length of exposed 


Reeesnon of cliff per 


trunk, in inches. 


years. 


routj in inohee. 


century, in inches. 


11 


210 


72 


34.2 


19 


363 


117 


32.2 


30 


573 


150 


26.2 


16 


306 


72 


23.5 


19 


363 


72 


19.8 


29 


554 


108 


19.5 


6.5 


124 


24 


19.3 


7 


134 


24 


17.9 


9.5 


183 


30 


16.3 


19 


363 


56 


15.4 


37.5 


716 


84 


11.5 


19 


363 


38 


10.5 


6 


115 


12 


10.4 


8 


153 


12 


7.8 


. 9 


172 


12 


7 


28 


535 


36 


6.7 


9.5 


183 


12 


6.5 


15 


286 


9 


3.1 


7 


134 


2 


1.5 



Average. 



19 ) 289.3 
15.2 



The rugged nature of the cliff renders the result from a single 
tree unreliable. If it commenced life in a concavity, its roots may 
have been but slightly uncovered after the lapse of centuries; while, 
if it clung to a prominence, a single century^s frosts may have dis- 
closed several feet of root. Of the nineteen that I measured, one, 
aged 210 years, shows 72 inches of root, and another, aged 134 
years, but 2 inches. They indicate recession at those points of 34 
inches, and 1^ inch per century. The average rate for all is 
15 inches per century. It is presumed that the roots bared had 
originally run normally into the cliff. If some of them had an 
oblique direction, the amount, and consequently the rate of reces- 
sion have been overrated. It is further presiuned that the exposed 
roots have not lengthened since their denudation. If they have 
done so, our estimate should be reduced. We are safe in saying 
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Fig. 8. 



FalU 




that W inches per century is not too small an estimate. The 
portion of cliff on which these grow is now losing ground more 
rapidly than others. Fifty feet above the 
promontory alluded to, grasses and other trees 
than the cedar find foot-bold and show very 
slight baring of roots. The change at the 
promontory is note-worthy, as it contrasts two 
methods of water action. The upper aspect a 
J'romontory (fig^ g) receives the brunt of the direct wear of 
the water, assisted by floating ice, etc. The 
cove b is comparatively sheltered from the cur- 
rent, but catches the spray from the fall, and 
crumbles, under alternating extremes of mois- 
ture and of temperature, at the rapid r^te given 
above.* Below the fall the east cliff is nearly 
as steep as above, and supports little vegeta- 
tion. Patches of cedars cling in favored places, 
and some hemlocks are seen, but about half the 
escarpment is bare. The west cliff, though 
steep, is covered by grasses and mosses, and is losing ground very 
slowly. A few rods above the new mill an elm tree, with trunk 
ten inches in diameter, grows on the face of the cliff, without 
exposure of roots, and in like manner a chestnut (?) of the same 
size and a cedar eight inches through. The latter4s a more thrifty 
tree than those mentioned above, and probably grew more rapidly. 
A few rods farther up, at the foot of School street, are a number 
of thrifty cedars and hemlocks with undisturbed roots. Within a 
few rods they are contrasted bj'' two hemlocks, about one foot in 
diameter, growing on the top of the'cliff, one of which has been 
undermined four or five feet, and the othc^r eight. The west shore 
above the fall is low, of loose material, marshy from the leakage of 
the race, and now gaining ground rather than losing. In fine, it 
appears that the maximum present waste of the shore is 15 inches 
per century, that the greater part of that under consideration is 
crumbling less rapidly, and that a considerable portion is almost 
stationary. I deem it proper to allow 12 inches per century as a 
rate of recession, through a long period, of any portion of cliff. 
This gives, as the time necessary to have removed the banks below 
the fall from the deep channel to their present position, 35,000 



* See note A. 
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years ; which period I consider a minimum for the lime that ha» 
elapsed since Cohoes Falls were opposite the Mastodon pot-hole. 



Fig. 9. 










Falls. — The water makes no clear leap in Cohoes Falls. The 
fall (properly speaking) commences at a (fig. 9). From a to c, a 
distance of 400 feet, the descent is 14 feet ; from c (crest) to b 
(base), 57 feet; making a total of 71 feet. The slope c 6 is a 
little less steep than the dip of the strata. From a to c is the 
region of pot-holes now forming. Most of them must disappear at c 
by the destruction of their walls ; a few of the larger, wearing 
as rapidly at bottom as at top, are being carried down to take 
positions in future basins. The slope a c displays such rapid 
erosion, that it has occurred to me that it may be wearing more 
rapidly than c 6, and thus converting the cataract into a rapid. 
Is it not possible that rapids constitute the normal mode of 
descent of a river over these upturned shales, and the falls are 
merely an episode occasioned by preexisting pot-holes ? 

Slips. — All the slips observed strike across the gorge, and dip 
S. E. at various angles, all less than the inclination of the strata. 

West of the channel, opposite the new 

mill, i observed a combination of three 

slips in slightly difierent directions, and 

separated by quartz (fig. 10). They seem 

to record three movements along the same 

fault-plane, with intervals of time suflicient 

for the deposition of crystalline quartz. 

Some exposures of surfaces of faults are 

very finely shown on the plateau, and, 

if cleaned from river slime, might show the direction of the 

slide. I have drawn one (fig. 11) that can be traced quite across 

the river near the mill. While the section given in the cliflF g is 

straight (dipping about 25°), that in the plateau b is devious. 

Joining with it is a fault curved in the direction of the movement. 



Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 11. 







At a and b are striated surfaces dipping from each other, and 

shown at c to be parts of a curved surface. The straight slip d dips 

^. ,^ toward the curved one. 

Fig. 12. 

d a ..^ft.__.,^_.„^ A section (fig. 12) makes 

this plainer. Theory: the 
direction of motion of the 




Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 




upper mass is shown by the arrow (fig. 13). A large concretion 
at g meets another in the bed, and loosens the mass M, so that it 
assumes the position in fig. 14, until the projections pass each other. 
We might object that so slight a motion seems insufloicient to pro- 
duce the groves of the curved surface. 

Above Cohoes town the bed-rock of the west shore is, to a large 
extent, hidden by hills of drift and a terrace of clay. On the 
east side, an area nearly a mile broad and two miles long, stretch- 
ing along the river from the falls toward Middletown, shows the 
bed-rock, covered by a thin clay soil derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the rock itself. This area is elevated about 175 feet above 
the water of the Hudson. Its character is very uniform. It is 
undulating, and the axis of each hill is due N. and S. Some of 
the declivities facing E. or W. are steep, but none of those facing 
N. or S. Its eastern boundary is a line of drift hills and terrace. 
The latter is of clay covered by sand, and extends eastward to 
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the Hudson, and some distance up that river.* In one place a 
narrow cuttinor throusch it and its foundation of drift connects the 
area described above with a stream flowin«f toward the Hudson. 
The drift hills frequently rise above the level of the terrace. Mr. 
Johnston's house is on a hill of drift a trifle higher than the clay • 
of the terrace. I think the la>^er of sand, where unblown, is not 
very thick ; one section in the road between Middletown and 
Waterford shows about five feet. 

Chronology. — 1. The ancient pot-holes, whether formed by 
glacial or fluvial action, are as old as the present conformation of 
the surface of the rock. No agency that would permit the exist- 
ence of the present yielding shores of the Mohawk valley could 
drill them. If they are not glacial, they are pre-glacial. The 
surface of the rock was shaped by a force acting due south, and 
was anterior to the deposition of gravel and clay. 2. The gravel 
hills are older than the cIslj. 3. The clay was quietly deposited, 
and was continued across the Mohawk and Hudson valleys. 
4. The absence of lower terraces indicates that in the rising of 
the land there were no considerable rests. During or after the. 
elevation, the Mohawk cleared its present valley, and chose its 
bed. 

Levels. — The rock plateau below Cohoes Falls is the base line 
for sections near the Falls; it is 61 feet above tide-water. 

Above Above 
plateau, tide. 

The elevation of the Erie canal above lock 18 is 127 188 

Upper level of Cohoes Company's race 94 155 

Clifi*near falls 115 

Top of clay between Cohoes and Crescent 207 268 

Top of clay in Greenbush 194 

Top of sand in Greenbush , 212 

Plateau west of Albany 225 

Top of gravel hill near " Patroon's," about 240 

Top of gravel hill near Shakers' road, about 325 

EocHESTER Pot-holes. — ^The pot-holes in the Niagara limestone 
at Rochester are generally not so deep as broad, and range from 



* See p. 141. 
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one to twelve inches in diameter. The depth of basin below the 
upper fall is 40-45 feet. 



PrrxED Rock. — In the channel, at the east side and several 
hundred feet below the basin of the fall, is a mass of rock in 
place, ten or fifteen feet long, hollowed out and pitted over its 
entire surface, as though being dissolved by water. Its texture 
is that of the concretionary masses. A specimen was collected. 

Terraces. — I have recentlj'^ walked (Maj-, 1868) from the 
Patroon's up the Shakers^ road nearly to the Shakers^ settlement, 
and thence to the Mohawk near Shakers' Island. After the first 
mile, which was over gravel, I was upon a sand plain varied by 
hills of blown sand, and did not see the clay, though I crossed 
several gulleys. In the bed of a stream near the Mohawk I saw 
gravel, on which the sand seemed to rest immediately. In riding 
to Saratoga, I saw from the cars that the terrace continues 
from Waterford to Mechanicsville on both sides of the Hudson. 
I was unable to obtain another good view until I reached Ballston, 
from which place to Saratoga the railroad track is laid on a 
terrace of sand resting on clay, which. Dr. Allen told me, 
were continuations of the sand and clay of the Albany terrace. 
With him I examined two sections in Saratoga. One showed 



Fine yellow sand. Fine yellow sand. 



Red clay. ThC Other, Lanrentian gravel, little sorted. 

Dark, ooarse, sorted (Lanrentian ?) sand. Red clay. 



I made no measurement, but observed that the sand is much 
deeper and the clay much thinner than in Albany. Dr. A. says 
blue clay generally underlies the red. 

From the Patroon's to the Rural Cemetery I have not observed 
the clay ; from a point not much above the cemetery to Cohoes 
it can be traced by an observer standing on the hill behind Troy. 
From this position I detected a sloping southward of the top of 
the clay terrace, which I was able to verify with a surveyor's level. 
At a point near the West Troy station of the Rensselaer and Sara- 
toga railroad the clay has nearly its Cohoes level, while it is 25 or 
30 feet lower a mile further south. The clay flanks the east bank 
of the Had:5on from Troy to Greenbush. 
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Sections of Gravel Banks. 

^is- 15. In Greenbush I have carefully observed a 

J^ gravel hill b (fig. 15), upon which red clay rests, 
% and against which lies undisturbed, horizontal, 
^ laminated, red clay a. The locality is one quar- 
P ter of a mile east from the South Ferry. At 
ti the Patroon's a remarkable, inclined bed of clay 
lies under and over gravel, as shown in fig. 16. 




1. Soil. 2. Slightly sorted gravel. 3 and 4. Red and blue 
clay with concretions. (The coloration is independent of the 
laminre.) 5. Stratified, coarse and fine sands, with rarely lenticu- 
lar beds of coarse gravel. Beyond this section the hill rises 100 



feet higher. 



Fig. 17. 



Fig. 17 is a section of 
a gravel bank near the 
Patroon's, representing 
faults in beds of fine and 
coarse (dark and yellow) 
sand. The height of the 
section is five feet. Fig. 
18 is a section, six feet in 
height, from the, same 
locality, also representing 
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Fig. 19. 



Fig. 20. 



Fig. 21. 




is exposed in gravel banks at Waterford. 



faults in beds of 
sand. The two 
are from the bot- 
tom of the escarp- 
ment. Fig. 19 is 
a section twenty 
feet in height, in 
which 1 indicates 
soil ; 2, yellow 
clay ; 3, coarse 
sand ; 4, blue 
clay. In fig. 20 is given a sec- 
tion of gravel and sand, of 
seventv feet in heig^ht, showing 
discordant stratification. Fig:. 
21 is a section of a sand bank, 
illustrating a remarkable con- 
tortion of the material. The 
above are all from the same 
gravel banks, near the Patroon's, 
at North Albanj^ in the 
end of a range of drift 
hills which extend near- 
ly to Cohoes. Perhaps 
the hill in Waterford 
belongs to it. The ap- 
pended section (fig. 22) 
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Fig. 22. 



1. Stratified gravel. 2. Stratified gravel. 3. Talus interrupt- 
ing section, a a. At this place the gravel is cemented by car 
bonate of lime, masses of which have fallen at 6. 

The coarser materials of the gravel hills near Albany are chiefly 
of the conglomerate of the Hudson river group and conglomerates 
and jaspers of the Quebec group (as shown in Bald mountain). 
Massive quartz, white or yellow (Potsdam?), is commonly met 
with, and in some hills near the Mohawk seem even to predomi- 
nate. They are the best worn of all the pebbles ; but the boulders 
generally are not so well rounded as those turned by pot-holes. 

Drift stri.e. — In Saratoga, the direction of drift striae is 
N. N. E. They are well preserved on the calciferous sandrock. 
Location : site of United States Hotel. 

Note A. Cuffs. — A later examination of the cliff near the 
company's dam (east side) calls for a limitation of statements 
made on pp. 135 and 137. Near the dam is a portion of some fifty 
rods that is as rugged, nearly as steep, and apparently as inhos- 
pitable to trees, as the cove above the falls. 

Note B. , Slips. — A half mile below Crescent are some slips that 
dip N. W. instead of S. E., as do those below the fall. They make 
some curious combinatioaj that I have sketched (fig. 23). It is 

doubtful whether b continues a or c, 
^*^' ^^* and not unlikely that it has served 

each m turn. Each of the three 
shows slides in widely different 
directions, but the upper surface of 
the quartz filling of each is marked 
with striaB, N. 40^ W., which is sub- 
stantially the direction of the plane 
of the section that the drawing represents. The direction of e 
was not observed, but in/ the motion was towards or from the 
junction. A continuation of/ may exist somewhere on the lower 
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Fig. 24. 



side of e. This seems the same phenomenon that was noticed 
before (fig. 10, p. 138), and I see no hypothesis to meet it short of 

supposing that the shale was so yielding 
as to be able to accommodate its. If to an 
uneven surface. The same condition seems 
to be demanded by the combination of 
faults just alluded to (a, 6, c). 

A little further down the shore is 
another fault worthy of note (fig. 24). It 
is nearly in the direction of the stratifica- 
tion, and on one side is a zone, two and 
one-half feet wide, of parallel joints normal 
to the fault. 




Note C. — For a half mile above the company's dam, on the 
east side, are numerous marshes that probably cover pot-holes. 
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List of Pot-holes of the Bed of the Mohawk, above Cohoes 

Falls. 



No. on 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


1 
Remarks. 

t 


No. on 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


Remarks. 




ft. 


in. 


ft. in. 


1 
. 1 




ft. in. 


ft. in. 




1 





8 


1 4 


Gravel; i. e., the | 
probe stopped at 


40 
41 


3 
4x8 


10 
21 


Gravel. 










gravel, and bot- 


42 


3 


6 


Little gravel. 










tom WM not 


43 


10 


7 


Little gravel. 










reached. 


44 


I 


6 


Little gravel. 


2 


1 


3 


3 


Gravel. 


45 


10 


3 


Little gravel. 


3 


I 


2 


7 


Gravel. 


46 


7 


2 6 


Little gravel. 


4 


1 




1 


Empty; i.e., con- 
taining nothing 


47 


6x15 


10 


7 to 10 boles joined 
at top. 










but water. 


48 


1 


2 


Empty. 


5 


4 


6 


10 


Gravel. 


49 


1 9 


6 


Empty; drained by 


6 


2 


6 


13 




/ 






fault in rock. 


7 


2 


6 


15 




50 


10 


9 


Little gravel. 


8 


1 


3 


6 


Empty. 


51 


8 


2 


Little gravel. 


9 


2 




5 


Gravel. 


52 


2x6 


6 


Little gravel. 


10 


1 


6 


9 6 


Little gravel; i.e. 


53 


12 


6 


Little gravel. 










80 little gravel 


54 


10 


2 


Little gravel. 










that the probe i 


55 


6 


1 8 


Little gravel. 










was forced thru', i 


56 


4 


2 


Gravel. 


11 


1 


6 


4 


Little gravel. 


57 


.... 


6 


Empty. 


12 


1 


6 


5 


Little gravel. 


58 


10 


1 6 


Little gravel. 


13 


3 




4 


Gravel. 


59 


1 6 


2 


Gravel. 


14 


3 




10 


Gravel. 


60 • 


1 3 


I 6 


Gravel. 


15 


8 




10 


Gravel. 


61 


1 3 


2 


Little gravel. 


16 





9 


1 6 


Empty. 


62 


I 8 


2 


Little gravel. 


17 





9 


2 


Empty; joined at 


63 


1 6 


2 


1 large boulder. 










top with 16. 


64 


3 6 


5 


3 separate holes. 


18 


1 


6 


1 6 


Empty. 


65 


I 


2 


About 65 and 66 


19 


1 




3 ^ 


Little gravel. 


66 


3 


4 


are many shallow 


20 





6 


1 9 


Little gravel. 








holes nearly filled 


21 


1 




2 6 


Empty. 








with gravel. 


22 


4 




14 




67 


10 


4 


Gravel. 


23 





10 


2 6 


Empty. 


68 


.... 




Shallow holes. 


24 


4 




4 


Gravel, irregular. 


69 


4 


3** 


Gravel. 


25 


3 




8 


Gravel. 


70 


4x7 


4 


Little gravel. 


26 


2 




17 6 




71 


10 


2 


Little gravel. 


27 


3 


6 


11 




72 


5x15 


5 


Little gravel. 


28 


1 


6 


2 6 


Gravel. 


73 


• ••• 


• . *• 


Shallow holes. 


29 


5 




9 6 


Little gravel. 


74 


1 2 


2 6 


Surrounded by ma- 


30 


4x7 




4 


Large fragments 








ny shallow holes. 










of bed rock. 


75 


5x8 


5 


Gravel. 


31 


2 




8 


Gravel. 


76 


2x3 


1 


Gravel. 


32 


2 




4 


Gravel. 


77 


4x6 


5 


Gravel. 


33 


I 




6 


Gravel. 


78 


2x4 


5 


Empty. 


34 


2 




8 


Gravel. 


79 


U 10 


2 6 


Little gravel. 


35 


2 




5 


Gravel. 




9 


2 6 


Empty; near 79. 


36 


3 




9 


Gravel. 




9 


2 


Empty ; near 79. 


37 





10 


2 6 


Gravel. 


80 


7 


2 


Little gravel. 


38 


2 


6 


14 




81 


• • .• 


...*. 


6 holes, filled with 


39 


3x9 




8 


Section : 








gravel. 








or 


v. 


82 


1 6 


3 


Little gravel. 








20 


%^ 




3 


.... 


Several filled holes 
near 82. 










^w-». 


83 


1 


4^ 


Little gravel. 










84 


2 


.... 


6 holes filled with 










wHE^^^^js 








gravel. 












85 


i: 


5 J 


Little gravel ; 2 














holes oonneoted. 
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No. on 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


REMARK!. 


I 

jNo. on 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


, - ■ ■ —J 
Rkmakks. 




ft. in. 


ft. in. 






ft. in. 


ft. in. 




86 


I 6 


2 6 


Little gravel. 


144 


6x10 


5 


Gravel. 


87 


10 


2 6 


Little gravel. 


145 


.... 


::::\ 


Series of large con- 


. 88 


4x6 


4 


2 boiea; gravel. 


146 




nected holes. 


89 


(3 
4 


4 

3 i 


Gravel; 2 holes. 


147 
148 


5 

2 


1 6 

2 6 


Empty. 
Gravel. 


90 


4x8 


6 


Little g avol. 


149 


10 


2 


Gravel. 








84, 85, 88 and 89, 


150 


1 


2 6 


Gravel. 


226 






surrourid a large 


151 


4 


4 


Little gravel. 




• •• • 


.... 


bole half filled 


152 


9 


6 


Gravel. 








with gravel. 


153 


6 


6 


Little gravel. 


91 


8 , 


9 


Gravel. 


154 




1 6 


20 shallow holes. 


92 


4x8 


8 


Gravel. 


155 


2" 


3 


Little gravel. 


93 


3 


4 


Empty. 


156 


.... 


4 


Gravel. 








92 and 93 are snr- 


157 


2 6 


6 


Little gravel. 








roanded by holes 


158 


3 


6 


Gravel. 








nearly full of. 


160 


5 


6 


Little gravel. 








gravel. 


161 


6 


I 6 


Little gravel. 


94 


1 6 


5 


Little gravel. 


162 


10 


2 


Little gravel. 


95 


3 


5 


Little gravel. 


163 


3 


3 


Little gravel. 


96 


2 


8 


Little gravel. 


164 


6 


10 


Little gravel. 


97 


3 


n 




165 


1 


2 6 


Little gravel. 


98 


2 


15 


Oblique. 


166 


1 


2 


Empty. 


99 


3 


9 


Empty. 


167 


3x6 


7 


Gravel. 


100 


4x8 


6 


Gravel. 


168 


3 


2 6 




101 


I 6 


6 


Little gravel. 


169 


4x12 


7 


Empty. 


102 


I 


3 


Empty. 


} 170 


3 


5 


Empty. 


103 


]0 


8 


Gravel. 


i 171 


10 


3 6 


Empty. 


104 


12 


9 


Gravel. 


172 


10 


3 d 




105 


3 


3 


Gravel. 


173 


d 


14 


Empty; partly 


106 


3 


3 


Gravel. 








drained. 


107 


1 


2 


Little gravel. 


174 


3 


6 


Empty. 


108 


5 


14 


Empty. 


175 


3x1 


4 


Little gravel. 


109 


2 


4 


Little gravel. 


176 


5 


8 


Gravel. 


IJO 


5 


6 


Gravel. 


177 


9 


2 


Empty. 


111 


6 


6 


Gravel. 


178 


6 


6 


Gravel. 


112 


7 


5 


Little gravel. 


179 


10 


12 




113 


4 


4 


Gravel. 


180 


3 


23 




114 


4 


. ... 


Gravel. 


181 


1 2 


3 


Empty. 


115 


6 


.... 


Gravel. 


182 


4 6 


2 


Gravel. 


116 


9 


.... 


Gravel. 


183 


10 


2 6 


Gravel. 


117 


2 


.... 


20 sbal low holes. 


184 


2 


2 


Gravel. 


118 


11 


6 


Gravel. 


185 


1 6 


2 


Gravel. 


119 


3 


7 


Empty. 


186 


1 


2 


Gravel. 


120 


3 


6 


Gravel. 


187 


1 6 


2 


Little gravel. 


121 


.... 


7 


Gravel. 


188 


1 


3 


Empty. 


122 


3 


12 




189 


10 


I 


Little g^-avel. 


, 123 


d 


2 6 


Little gravel. 




10 


10 


10 holes near 189 


124 


4x5 


12 


Gravel. 








and 190. 


125 


3x4 


10 




190 


1 


3 


2 boles ; little 


12»i 


3 


5 


Gravel. 








gravel. 


127 


8x15 


9 


Gravel. 


191 


2 


3 


Gravel. 


128 


10 


2 6 


Gravel. 


192 


3 


4 


Gravel. 


129 


2 6 


3 


Little gravel. 


193 


.... 


.... 


Shallow holes. 


130 


6 


2 6 




194 


2 


6 


Gravel. 


131 


6 


1 6 




195 


4 


11 


Empty. 


132 


2 


4 


Gravel. 


196 


5 


8 


Gravel. 


133 


8 


10 


Gravel. 


197 


1 


1 


5 shallow holes. 


134 


1 6 


6 


Empty. 


198 


1 2 


3 




135 


.... 


1 


Gravel. 


199 


3 


1 




136 


6 


2 


Little gravel. 


200 


...I 


• .. • 




137 


2 


2 


Gravel. 


201 


...» 


.... 




1.38 


1 


..•• 


Gravel. 


202 


2 


3 


Gravel ; 2 holes. 


139 


1 6 


2 


Gravel. 


203 


3 


3 


Gravel. 


140 


9 


4 


Gravel. 


204 


2 


4 


Empty. 


141 


3 


1 6 


Gravel. 


205 


2 


2 


Gravel. 


142 


9 


3 


Empty. 


206 


2 


5 


Empty; 6 shallow 


143 


4 


8 


Gravel. 






• 


boles. 
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No. 01 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


Rekarks. 


No. on 
map. 


Diam. 
at top. 


Depth. 


Remarks. 




ft. in. 


ft', in. 






ft. in. 


ft. in. 




207 


10 


2 


Gravel; 2 holes. 


217 


1 


2 


Empty. 


208 


.... 


.... 


20 shallow holes. 


218 


1 


1 8 


Empty. 


209 


• • .• 


. . .• 


Shallow holes. 


219 


H 


7 


Gravel. 


210 


4 


10 


Gravel. 


220 


2 


2 




211 


1 


2 


Gravel. 


221 


4 


6 


Empty. 


212 


1 


6 


Gravel. 


222 


3 


8 


Little gravel. 


213 


4 


1 6 


Empty. 


22a 


3 6 


8 


Gravel. 


214 


4 


1 8 


Empty. 


224 


1 


3 


Empty. 


215 


1 6 


9 


Empty. 


225 


1 


3 


Empty. 


216 


4 


10 


Gravel. 


226 


.... 




See 90, 91. 



Forms and Proportjons of Pot-holes. 

Fig. 25. 
No 218. No. 215. No. 10. No. 212. No. 214. No. 213. No. 217. 





The above figure (25) represents some of the more remarkable 
forms existing among the pot-holes, recorded in the preceding 
list ; they are drawn on a scale of one-fourth of an inch to the 
foot. Corresponding numbers will be found on a map accompa- 
nying this report, a reference to which will enable the reader to 
determine their position and relation to other pot-holes. 
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STATE CABINET KEPORTS I-XX, INCLtJSIVE. 



Aboriginal redout on Concwango Creek xiii, 41 

Acidulous springs. iii, 114 

Acrodus 7wbilis xviii, 38 

Acknowledgment of Regents to 

Alfred Wild xx, 6 

Dr. Charles Martin, U. S.N vii, 8 

J. H. Ramsey . . . . ♦ xx, 8 

Prof. Haskins xii, 109 

Rens. & Saratoga R. R xx, 7 

R. L. Allen, M. D. xx, 6 

Acocephalvs vitellinus Fitch .iv, 57 

African Birds, donation of a collection of xii, 3 

Agassiz, Alexander, on reorganization of State Cabinet xix, 20 

Agabsiz, Louis, address at Creological Hall Inauguration x, 7 

synopsis of Pishes of the Pacific Slope of North America. viii, 68 

on the etymology of Lepidosterts ix, 19 

Air-gun and arrow, Indian , iii, 85 

Algae Scoticse, from Dr. Beck's collection vii, 47 

Amblycephalus Curtisii Fitch iv, 61 

Mehheimerii Fitch iv, 61 

ijiimicus Say iv, 61 

Sayii Fitch iv, 61 

Amhlyopsis speleeus, from the Mammoth Cave ix, 21 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, origin of. . .x, 23 

American Birds described by Audubon, not observed in New York . . iv, 39 

Ammonites Birchii xviii, 30 

Blagdeni xviii, 31 

Bucklandi , xviii, 31 

fimbriatvs xviii, 34 

gigantem xviii, 50 

lautus « . xviii, 34 

A7nmanites modiolaris xviii, 34 
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Amorphozoum ? — Fossil sponge xviii 

Aluphibians, added to Cabinet by donation, ii, 23 ; iii, 25 ; iv, 24 ; v, 
vii, 18 ; ix, 16 ; xii, 109 ; xiii, 17 ; xiv, 13, 14 ; xv 

xvi, 13, 14 ; xvii 

added by purchase • T, 24 ; vi, 15, 23 ; vii 

from Lake George ii 

in Cabinet, list of iii 

of State, deficiencies in xiii, 16 ; xvii 

Amulet, Indian vii, 75 ; xiii 

Analysis of. liellevue Mineral Spring iii 

Brine Spring, Galen, Wayne Co iii 

Empire Spring, Saratoga iii 

Hematitic iron ore iv 

Iodine Spring, Avon, Livingston Co iii 

Magnesia Spring, Shai'on, Schoharie Co iii 

Massena Sulphur Springs . iii 

Bichland Springs, Otsego Co iii 

Scapolite. ... iii 

Sharon Sulphur Springs, Schoharie Co iii 

Stellite iii 

Sulphuretted Springs, Rosendale, Ulster Co iii 

Analysis of 97 specimens of salt and brine .vii 

Analytical table of New York Ophidians vii 

Ancient monuments in Western New York xiii 

Ancient remains of Art in Jefferson and St. Lawrence Co's , . iii, 101 ; iv. 

Ancient roadway xiii 

Ancistrodon contortrix (Linn) vii 

Ancyloceras Andouli xviii 

Ancyloceras gigas xviii, 

Andrias tschudi — Fossil salamander xviii 

Annual mean temperature for thirty years xx 

AnomcBpus major xviii 

Afioplotherium communis xviii, 40, 

Anotia Bonnetii Kirby iv, 

Anthony, John G., catalogue of Shells donated by. xv 

Anthracite iii 

Apatite • m 

Aphidse iv, 

Aphis aceris Linn iv 

asdepiadis Fitch iv 

herberidis Fitch iv, 

bet nksculeyis F itch *. '. iv, 

brassiccB Linn • iv 

Aphis cerasi Fab iv 

cerasicolens Fitch iv 
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65 



Aphis coniifoluB Fitch iv, 

cratiggifoluB Fitch iv. 

malt Fab ^ iv, 

pirdcolem Fitch iv 

pofpulifoli(B Fitch iv 

rudbeckia Fitch iv, 

sambucifolicB Fitch iv 

Apkropkora quadrinota Say iv 

Ajiocrimis Farkinsoni xviii 

Archegosaiirns deckeni xvili 

Armadillo, Fossil xviii 

Arm, knee and wrist bands, Indian iii 

Arrow-heads, Indian ii» 87 ; xiii 

Arrow, Indian iii, 72 ; v 

Arrow-sheaf, Indian v 

Ashton salt, analysis of iii 

Aspidorhynckus speciosus . ' xviii, 

Athysanus abietis Fitch iv 

fagi Fitch ^ . iv, 

fenestrntus Fitch iv, 

minor Fitch iv, 

•nigrinasi Fitch iv 

variabilis Fitch iv, 

Auladzes noveboracensis Fitch iv, 

Auladzes moUipes Say iv 

Auroras and Halos, memoranda of xvii, 37 ; xviii 

Aurora borealis, displays of xvii, 41 ; xviii, 221 ; xx 

Automalite iii 

Babingtonite iii 

Baby-frame belt, Indian v 

Baby-frarae, Indian iii, 95 ; v 

Baird, Spencer F., description of a Mole new to the State xv, 

donation of Salamanders to the Cabinet v 

on New York Serpents vii 

Ball-bat, Indian iii 

Bark barrel, Indian v 

Bark canoe, Indian - , , v. 

Bark house, Indian v 

Bark rope, Indian v 

Bark tray, Indian iii 

Barometrical observations by Chester Dewey. . xvii, 

Barytcs, sulphate of iv, 88 ; v 

Bascaman constrictor (Linn.) — Blacksnake vii 

Basket fish-net, Indian v, 

Basswood bark v 



65 

66 

66 

66 

66 

52f 

30 

40 

23 

94 

49 

108 

74 

118 

52 

60 

61 

60 

60 

61 

60 

56 

56 

211 

1?S 

133 

147 

77 

76 

13 

21 

97 

81 

107 

1C5 

112 

84 

74 

41 

43 

118 

109 
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Batradioidichiiites Deweyi Hitchcock , vii, 62 

Beads, Indian, silver and glass v, 89 

Beaver-gnawed wood, donation of, from L. H. Morgan xx, 15 

Beck, Lewis C, catalogue of Minerals of Geological survey *.... i, 21 

report on the Minerals of New York iii, 109 

Beck, T. Romeyn, zoological specimens from Lake George ii, 28 

Beleimdies Oweni xviii, 29 

Bellevue Mineral Spring, analysis of iii, 110 

Beloteuthis subcostata xviii, 29 

Belt, Indian .... iii, 92 

Birds, added to Cabinet, by donation, i, 6; ii, 19; iii, 21, 22, 40; iv, 31 

V, 18; vi, 20; vii, 17; viii, 9, 17; ix, 13 

added by purchase, i, 6 ; ii, 13, 19 ; iii, 14, 15, 21 ; iv, 15, 20, 21 

22 ; V, 18 ; vi, 15, 20 ; vii, 10, 17 ; viii, 10 ; ix, 9 ; xiii, 12, 13 

American, described by Audubon, not observed in the State, iv, 39 

catalogue of, in the Cabinet i, 11 

earliest appearance of xvii, 38 

eggs, donated to the Cabinet iv, 22 ; xix, 39 

eggs, list of, in the Cabinet xviii, 13 

inhabiting the State, deficiencies in Cabinet, .xiii, 15 ; xvii, 13 

number of, credited by Dekay to the State ii, 9 

of the DeRham collection, catalogue of , iv, 31 

of New York, noti9ed in Maine xvi, 15 

reference to writings on iii, 153 

tracks of, from the Connecticut River Valley vii, 60 

Bitumen in the Genesee Slate iij, 116 

Bony Pike — Lepidosteus bison Dekay . . v, 27 

Blanket, Indian iii, 91 ; v, 110 

Blacksnake, description and synonymy of vii, 118 

Books in the Cabinet Library, Jan. 1866 xx, 59 

Bootherium homhifrons xviii, 41 

Botanical Department, additions to, by donation, iv, 71; vi, 24; vii, 45 
viii, 47, 48 ; xvi, 13 ; xvii, 21 ; xviii, 11 ; xix, 39 ; xx, 15 

additions by purchase. vii, 11, 47 ;^ xi, 10 

Botany, reference to writings on iii, 154 ; v, 57 

Botrychiuvi lanccolatum xviii, 179 

Bow and shaft for making fire, Indian iii, 88 

Bow, Indian iii, 72 

Bowl, Indian iii, 83 

Bradypics didactylvs — Sloth. xviii, 23 

Br^ad-turner, Indian ♦ v, 79 

Breastplates, Indian .....iii, 93; v, 102 

Breech-cloth, Indian , iii, 94 

Brines, analyses of ♦ vii, 90 

* Separately paged. 
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Brine Spring, Galen, Wayne Co iii, 120 

Brine Spring, York, Livingston Co • . .iii, 121 

British Museum collection of Mazatlan shells, duplicate of xiii, 23 

Bruyas, Rev. James, radical words of the Mohawk Lauguage, by,* xvi, 1 

Brysocrypta hamamelidis Fitch iv, 69 

Bucholzite. . « . • iii, 140 

Building Stones of New York in Economic collection xx, 55 

Bumastus Trentonennis (Conr.) vii, 64 

Burden-frame or litter, Indian v, 75 

Burden straps, Indian iii, 73 ; v, 87 

Bush, Mrs M. A., Marine Algae presented to Cabinet by xx, 15 

Buttons, Indian iii, 82 

Bythoscopus ditellarius Say iv, 58 

seviinudus Say ^ iv, 58 

strobi Fitch iv, 58 

iergatus Fitch iv, 58 

vnicolor Fitch i , . iv, 58 

Caches, Indian, in earthworks. • , . .xiii, 41, 45, 46 

Cacoxenite , iii, 147 

Cailliaud, F., donation of Pholas vii, 59 

Calcareous Rock» (in catalogue of Geological Department)! .i, 4 

Calcareous spar, new forms of iii, 122 1 iv, 82 

Calymene senaria Conr vii, 65 

Campbell, Rev. Dr. J. N., zoological collection from Lake George. . . ii, 23 

Cancrinus latipes xviii, 31 

CanC) Indian v, 102 

Carburetted springs • ., .iii, 114 

Carbonic acid ♦.....•.,... iii, 114 

Carex Emmonsii yar. elliptka , xviii, 155 

glabra xviii, 160 

Grayii > , • xviii, 156 

Hartii, • xviii, 163 

sychnocephala .••.••. • xviii, 153 , 

Torreyi xviii, 161 

vap7iata xviii, 158 

Vaseyi xviii, 163 

Carices, from Henry B. Lord xix, 39 • 

Carices, from Rev. Chester Dewey, D.D xviii, 11 . 

Carpenter, Philip P., British Mollusca, purchased of xii, 102 » 

British Fossils, presented by. ..........,,.* xii, 99 

collection of Mazatlan Mollusca presented by xii, 4 » 

Carving implement from an Indian Mound .xiii, 48 . 

Carynota arquata. Say • . - , . . .iv, 48 , 



* Separately paged and inserted ift. Report xsU - • f Separately paged. 
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CaryTwia mera Say iv, 48 

Oasts of fossils added to Cabinet ....••.. ii, 68 

Catalogue of, Algae Scoticae Tii, 47 

Books in library of Cabinet, in 1866 xx, 59 

Cabinet of fossils of John Gebhard, jr vi, 12 

Conchologioal specimens presented by Dr. Charles Martin, vii, 29 

BeRbam collection iii, 35 

Fishes inhabiting the State. viii, 49 

Fossils from H C. G-rosvenor xii, 43 

Geological s|>ccimens of the State surrey* i, 1 

Geological specimens from England xi, 11 

Historical and Antiquarian collection .ii, 71 

Indian articles presented by L. H. Morgan ii, 74 

Indian articles procured by L. H. Morgan iii, 57 

Indian relics of the collection of Dexter Marsh vii, 73 

Insects in the Cabinet, Dec. 1848 ii, 25 

Insects of the sub-order of Hoirioptera by Dr. Fitch iv, 45 

Mammals and Birds in the Cabinet in 1848 i, 7 

Mineralogical specimens of the State survey i, 21 

Mosses of the State xix, 42 

Mosses presented by Charles H. Peck xviii, 193 

New Red Sandstone fossils from collection of D. Marsh, . .vii, 60 

Now York Fishes from the Smithsonian Institution ix, 22 

New York Reptiles from the Smithsonian Institution vii, 20 

Palaeontological specimens of the State survey* i, 1 

Plants of the State in the Cabinet ii, 41 

Plants of Oneida county and vicinity xviii, 53 

Reigen collection of Mazatlan Mollusca. xiii, 21 

Reptiles and Amphibians in the Cabinet in 1850 iii, 61 

Shells (fresh water) from John G. Anthony xv, 15 

Shells from the U. S. Exploring Expedition xv, 23 

Shells presented by the Smithsonian Institution xx, 19 

Celcstinc, new localities of , ; iii, 121 

Celuta ammna Say — Worm snake vii, 121 

Cemetery, Indian • . xiii, 39 

Cepkalaspis Lyelli xviii, 36 

Ceroopidae iv, 52 

Ceresa hubalus (Fab.) » ir, 50 

Ceresa dkeron Say ......*. iv, 50 

Cervns alces Linn. — Moose. v, 29 

Chabasite ; . . . . .iii, 140 

Cheirotkerium Barthi xviii, 50 

Cheney, T. Apoleon, geological and mineralogical specimens tjpom . . xiii, 19 
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Cheney, T. Apoleon, historical and antiquarian specimens from., .xiii, 20 

Chert knives, Indian ii, 87 

CMorosoma ternalis (Dekay) — Green snake vii, 119 

Chondrodite .... , . .». .iii, 130 ; iv, 85 

Chrysoberyl iii. 143 

Ckada caniciUaris Harris. iv, 45 ; xx, 127 

prutTioaa Say • . iv, 45 

rimosa Say iv, 45 

septendecim Linn iv, 45 ; xx, 127 

Cicadidas , iv. 45 

Circular of Regents requesting contributions to the Cabinet . . . .xvii, 9 

Cixius impwictatus Fitch iv, 46 

pini Fitch , iv, 45 

qninqticliTteattis Say iv, 46 

stlgmatu* Say , iv, 45 

Ciastoptera cinefieolia Fitch. iv, 54 

Jlavicollis Fitxjh . « iv, 54 

waculicoilis Fitch iv, 54 

nigricollis Fitcb. • iv, 55 

ohtusa Say. .< 4«#<< ^ ........ • » iv, 53 

pini Fitch iv, 53 

proteiis Fiteh • iv, 54 

testacea Fitch iv, 53 

Cliff swallow, observation* on i ..... i . ; viii, 18 

Clinton, George W., list of plants of Buffalo and vicinity by xvii, 24 

Coccidae 4 . . * " iv, 69 

Cbccus arhorum'Iituarii Geoff. iv, 69 

salicis Fitch .r iv, 69 

tilicB Fitch , iv, 69 

Ccultdia oUtrtria Say , iv, 58 

Cailidia subbifasciata Say. iv, 58 

Coins donated to the Cabinet « iv, 94 

Cold terms . ^ ,...*.. •......•••««• * xx, 78 

Columbite, new locality. iii, 149 

Collection of H. Casaiiuer DeRham, Jr iii, 84 

Collections of mineraliK and fossils for Academies, recommended . . .xix, 22 

Combustible gases i ..... . iii, 110 

Committee of Regents in special charge of Cabinet, ii-v, 7; vii-xi, 6 

vi, 5 ; xii, 2 ; xiii, 4 ; xiv, 5 ; xv, 5 ; xvi, 5 ; xvii-xx, 4 

Common salt iii, 117 

Communications: from 

Agaiisic, Alexander,' Cambridge^ Mass. xix, 20 

Antomesa, Y., New Granada, S. A « • ix, 42 

Bairdr Spencer F., Washington, D. C. . .^. vii, 46 ; ix, 13 

Bryant, W. C, Buffalo, N. Y ....... , viii, 37 
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Communications: from 

Cook, Prof. George H., Rutgers College, N. J vii, 81 

Dana, Prof. James D., New Haven, Conn xix, 10 

Dewey, Rev. Chester, Rochester, N. Y ix, 31 

Dyer, R. Spencer, Albany, N. Y vi, 34 

Eager, Samuel H , . . . vi, 35 

Gallup and Machin, Green Spring, Cal. . . . , vii, 42 

Gould, Augustus A., Boston, Mass .xix, 24 

Granger, John A., Canandaigua, N. Y .\ . .ix, 21 

Grant, William H., Barrytown, N. Y iv, 78 

Green Dr. Caleb, Homer, N. Y vii, 16 

Hall, Prof. James, Albany, N. Y xix, 27 

Hough, Dr. F. B., Lowville, N. Y .xix, 22 

Howell, Robert viii, 18 

Hunt, Prof. T. Sterry, Montreal, Canada, xix, 12 

Jackson, Hon. Eleazer, Cornish, N. H vi, 34 

Jewett, E., Albany, N. Y. xv, 198 ; xvii, 22 

Logan, Sir William E., Montreal, Canada xix, 12 

Merriam, E., New York * v, 59 

Mills, Theodore, Cherry Valley, v, 49 

Moore, Dr. Nathaniel F., New York iii, 34 ; iv, 28 

Morgan, Hon. Lewis, H., Rochester, N. Y. ii, 81 ; v, 67 

Parker, Ely L., Rochester, N. Y. iv, 99 

Redfield, Ann M. . , .viii, 21 

Root, Prof. Orcn, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. . , .xix, 18 

Sayles, Ira? Rushford, N. Y ix, 47 

Sill, James H.. Argyle., N, Y v, 47 

Spinner, Gen., Mohawk, N. Y vii, 59 

Stevens, R. P., Ceres, N. Y vii, 19 

Sweet, E. S., Owego, N. Y vii, 53 

Thomas, J. J., Union Springs^ N. Y. xix, 26 

Warwick, J. H., Volcano, Cal ix, 43 

Winchell, Prof. A., Ann Arbor, Mich. ......*,,...>. .xix, 25 

Conch-shell breastplates .,... v, 102 

Congress Spring, Saratoga .iii, 114 

Contributions to the Palaeontology of New York, by James. Hall, xii, 7 

xiii, 53; xiv^ 89; xv, 27; ivi, 17 

Cook, Prof. George H., analyses of salts amj brines vii, 86 

Copper arrow-head • xiii, 49 

Copperhead snake ^ . . - • • > . . ^ • • » vii, 109 

Copper, native ; iii, 148 

Coprolites. .... ^ ....,• ^ ,,» » • • vii, 62 

Coquina, or shell-stone, of East Florida •.•..••••......•• .vii, 58 

Complanter tomahawk * iv, 99 

Cottus, description of two new ppecies of; .•••••......,.' vii, 19 
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Cretaceous and tertiary fossils from the Smithsonian Institution, .xvii, 20 

Crioceras Humboldtianis » xviii, 47 

Cromlech, Indian . .... ^ ...*.. ...*...*...;* xiii, 43 

Crotalaphorus tergemimis (Say) .• vi, 22; vii, 107 

Crotalns durissus Linn .... r .......*..• * i vii, 105 

Crustaceans donated to the Cabinet iii, 26 ; vit, 41 ; xiv, 14 ; xvi, 14 

Crustaceans purchased for the Cabinet. . » viii, 9, 22 

Cuming, II., list of Shells presented to the Cabinet xii, 105 

Cuming, H., Regents' notice of donation of Sheik by ^xii, 3 

Cypripedinm arietinuw R. Br , , . xviii, 140 

Cyrtosia femstrata Fitch , . r .,..,. iv, 49 

Cyrtosia marrnorata Say i*. iv, 49 

Dalmania nasuta, . . .,,.•,..- .• * xviii, 80 

Dana, Prof. James D., on the reorganization of the State Cabinet, .xix, 10 

Dasypus peha — Armadillo , e xviii, 23 

Davies, Prof., remarks at inauguration of Greological Hall x, 27 

Defensive works, Indian .%*.,>*...**.•...,. s xiii, 39 

Deficiencies in the State Cabinet. . xiii, 15 ; xvii, 12 

Deficiencies in the State Herbarium , » . . • xvii, 15 

Delphan arvensis Fitch • . . . . iv, 46 

Delpkax dorsalis Fitch. ; iv, 46 

DeRham collection, catalogue of. • • • iii, 35 ; iv, 28 

DeRham collection, donation -of-. . .- .iii, 10 ; iv, 9 

Description of new fossik from Trenton Limestone, by James Hall, iii, 167 

Description of palaeozoic fossils, by James Hall. . 4 x, 39 

Dewey, Prof. Chester, address at inauguration of Geological Hall. . .x, 13 

Dewey, Prof. Chester, collection of Carices from xviii, 11 

Diadophis punctatus (Linn.) ; . vii^ 120 

Dinotherinm giganteum Kaup xviii, 25 

Directions for preservation of plants xvii, 10 

Directions for transmission of zoological specimens. . . . •. xvii, 9 

Documentary History of N.Y.,- receipt for wood-cuts lised in. . . .viii, 44 

Dodo inepitts ..:..; xviii, 43 

DoNATtONS TO THE StATE- CABINET : from 

Adams, David. •.. .-.•. .-.•. .-..•.-. ' >ii, 54 

Allen, Renjamin-.-. . . . . . .-. ':..■. .'. xiii, 17 

Allen, Dr. R. L ...'.....:... xx, 15 

Allen, Dr. T. F. .••...;;.; ;;;...../ Xviii, 11 

Allen, Mr ...: .i, 6; ii,* 67, 68 

' Allen, Thomas N...-. . .-. • ...."....... .vii, 53 

Ames, J. F. .....;;;.;;;.•..... .-...; '.;.'..,... .v, 30 

Ames, J. M ..•.;;.;;..■..•.•.;...•. , . ; viii, 25 

Andres, S. R ......................... ; viii, 47 

Andrews, Mr.. •.- ■ .'vii, 70 

Angel, Mrs...;..-.,; //j.i, 0; ii,'67, 68 
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Donations to the State Cabinet: from 

Anthony, John G xv, 15 

Armsby, Dr. J. H.-. , xv, 13; xx, 18 

Avcril, Horace viii, 26 ; xi, 44; xii, 109; xiv, 13 

Bacon, R. H x, 188 

Baird, Spencer F v, 21 ; viii, 31 

Baldwin, E. A iii, 50 

Baldwin, Elizabeth M iv, 95 

Ball, James H iii, 29 

Ball, John ix; 41 

Barclay, James I xii, 109 

Barker, D. L v, 18 

Barker & Co., J. W viii, 26 

Barlow, Thomas ii, 22 

Barnum, J. P • .xiii, 18 ; xv, 13 

Barris, Joseph S vii, 56 

Barton, Mr , i, 6, ; ii, 67 

Bates, Winslow. .ix, 51 

Beardsle^, Hon., Augustus xiv, 13 

Beck, T. Romcyn i, 6 ; ii, 23, 73 ; viii, 30 

Benedict, George xii, 3 

Benjamin, Mr , xii, 108 

Birmingham, John xiv, 13 

Bissell, Albert A vii, 70 

Blanchard, J. T iv, 23 

Board of Managers of Washington National Monument., .ii, 73 

Bostwick, Dr. E xx, 16 

Boughton, Seth , vii, 29 

Boulton, Sullivan iv, 79 

Boyce, . A. A xii, 108 

Bradt, Peter G v, 50 

Bratt, John » iv, 25 

British Natural History Society viii, 28 

Bronson, Rev. Miles iv, 94 

Brown, E. Hcyer v, 48 

Brown, H. R. & Z. J xx, 17 

Bryant, William C viii, 36 

Buel, Jesse vi, 26 ; viii, 29 

Buffalo Society of Natural History. . . • xviii, 11 ; xix, 39 

Bush, Mrs. M. A xx, 15 

Burhans, Jacob. . vi, 27 

Burnet, Hon. Jonathan viii, 31 

Burroughs, Hon. Silas M ix, 47 

Calhoun, Rev. S. H .xiii, 17 

Calliaud, F , vii, 59 
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Donations to the State Cabinet : from 

Campbell, Rev. Dr. John N ii, 23 ; v, 49 

Campbell, Hon. James S ix, 47 

Canedy, William S vii, 41 

Carpenter, B and J • .xii, 108 ; xx, 17 

Carpenter, Philip P xii, 4, 99; xiii, 21 

Case, William ii, 73 

Chamberlain, S x, 190 

Chambers, John - xii, 98 

Champion, jr., £zra. • vii, 18 

Cheesbro, A. D ix, 41 

Cheesbro, G. J. S x, l87 

Cheesbro, Thaddeus ,.., iv, 93 

Checver Ore Bed Co.. xx, 16 

Cheney, Julia E xiii, 19 

Cheney, Louis xiii, 19 

Cheney, T. Apoleon xiii, 19, 20 

Church, Ezra I ii, 67 

Clark, A. D ^ ix, 61 

Clark, Darius vi, 28 

Clarke, Michael v, 39 

Clark, Myron H ix, 43 

Clinton, Hon. George W xv, 13 

Clow, L. C xvii, 20 

CochraiL,.E • . . . .xviii, 12 

Cole, Hiram xiii, 17 

Cole, Russell v, 39 

Cole, Thomas xii, 109 

Coleman, James x, 188 

Coles,. Isaac. .•....* 4 . • • . « xiv, 14 

. Collier, N. S " iii, 29 

Collins, Lyman. .•••...>••»»....» 4 viii, 38 

Conkey, Dr. J. S. * v, 39 

Convers, J. S ii, 68 

Cook, E. W xiv, 14 

Cooley, Nathan B viii, 26 

Coon, John L xiii, 17 

Cooper, Hiram H i iv, 95 

Crawford, Silas vi, 28 

Croswell, Edwin ii, 73 

Crowley, F. C xx, 16 

Cuming, H ...*.* xii, 3, 105 

Currier, Alfred 0. iv, 76 

Dam8,Adin W. • iv, 76 

Darling, J. D • • • ix, 41 
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Donations to the State Cabinet: from 

Davids & vSons, Benjamin ii, 23 

Davis, R. W X, 188 

Dean, Noah S. xvii, 20 

Dclafield, John iii, 51 

Denslow, W. W xix, 39 

Depeystcr, Gen. J. Watts vii, 71 

De Rahm, H. C iii, 34 

Dewcj, Chester ix, 31, 44, 47 ; xviii, 11 

l)ewcy, S. A • iv, 93 

Diamond Slate Co. of Granville viii, 30 

Dickson, M. D.^ Samuel viii, 17 

Dix, Hon. John. A v, 18 

Doane, A. S v, 20 

Dodge, Hon. Edwin xii, 108 

Douglass, Asa W xii, 109 

Dreisbach, Herr • iii, 29 

Drennan, S. H » vii, 57 

Dunn, William- xiii, 17 

Dyer, E,obert Spencer vi, 34 

Eames, Hon. Moses ix, 45 

Eaton, Prof. A, K » x, 188 

Eddy, S. W iii, 49 ; xi, 44 

Ellsworth, Loring ^ x, 190 

Emery, C. F iii, 29 

Emery, David iii, 50 

Emmons, Prof. Ebenezer - . xiv, 13 

Enders. S. B v, 19 

Englehart, C, W xvii, 20 

Evershed, Thomas • xx, 15 

Fish, Hainiltou. ' - v, 37 

Fisk, LiQ^t ..,.*. xvi, 13 

Fitch, Alexander, ,,,,,,,,., vi, 24 ; viii, 3S; ix, 41 

Fitch, M.D., Asa iii. 51 ; if, 23, 95 

Fitch, John .iii, 29 ; iv. 75, 80 ; vi, 24, 27, 28 ; viii, 29 

Fogelsongcr, Wendel * xii, 108 

Foote, Lewis. xix, 39 

Fox, Leander. *........ x, 188 

Francis. Asa ii, 67 

French, Abel.... v, 28; vi, 24 

Frothinghara^ W. W .xiii, 17 

Fryer, Isaac V ^ . • ^ vii, 18 ; viii, 20 

Gaflfer, William M , .*...... viii, 35 

Gallup & Machin. vii, 42 

Gardiner, Henry 4,, k , . vii, 17 

Gavit, John E. viii, 30 
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Donations to the State Cabinet: from 

Gebbard, jr., John.iv, 97; vii, 54, 71 ; viii, 25, 29; ix, 42, 43 

Goeway, Jacob xx, 17 

' Goodale, Kev. M. S v, 49 

Gookin, W. F xx, 16 

Gould, John Stanton • • xiii, 18 

Granger, John A ^ . ix, 21 

Grant, Alexander C. viii, 17 

Grant, William H iv, 77 

Graves, George E xvi, 13 

Greei\, Dr. Caleb vii, 15 

Green, Henry A xiii, 17 

Groat, Jacob ix, 41 

Groot, Philip W iv, 80 

Grosvenor, H. C. » xi, 43 

Halenbeck, J. E. xi, 44 

Haller, G. O xi, 44 

Hall, George T xvi, 13 

Hall, Prof. James iv, 19, 71, 76, 81 

Hurdiok, Garritt ; xiii, 17 

Harris, Mrs. George viii, 25 

Hart, J<»nathan B iii, 30 

Hasey, A. C lii, 50 

Haskins, Prof. R. W xiv, 13 

Hawk, Jacob B viii, 26 

Hawley, D. A v, 38 

Hemenway, Rev. A ...••... iv, 94 

Henry, John E. ii, 67 

Henry, LL. D., Joseph x, 189 ; xvi, 14 

Henry, T. C i, 6, 17 ; ii, 19, 20 

High Rock Spring Co., Saratoga xx, 17 

Hitchcock, John viii, 20 

Hitt, Reuss xx, 16 

Hoag, Martin < viii, 38 

Hogan, Edmund < ••«•*. 4 vii, 57 

Hogan, J. T XX, 16 

Holmes, John. « iii, 26 

Holzer, Rev. L. .xviii, 11 

Homes, A. F iii,^^ 21 

Homes, Henry A xiv, 14 ; xvi, 13 ; xvii, 21 

Hood & Tobey v, 38 ; viii, 19 

Hopkins, Prof ....••* • i, 6 

Hopkins, T. A xii, 108 

Horton, C. V. R xvi, 13 

Hotchkiss, W. A. v, 50 

Hough, Dr. F. B ..•.••.... .iii, 51 ; vii, 45 
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Hough, L. R iv, 93 

Howe, M D., E. C xviii, 11, 39 

Howell, Robert xi, 190 ; xiii, 17 

Howe, Mr,... i. 6 ; ii, 67; xvi, 13 

Howland, Huiupbrey. vii, 58 

Howland, Robert R xi, 44 ; xii, 108 

Hubbard, K W xi, 44 ; xvi, 14 

Humphrey, Raruet C viii, 47 ; ix, 60 

Hurst, J ames A iv, 80 ; vi, 33 ; viii, 20 

Ingoldsby, James. L.,. - viii, 38 

Jacksou, Hon. Eleazer.., , . , , vi, 33 

Jacobsoii, John v, 20 

Jenkins, John F ... .i, 6 ; ii, 73 

Jewctt, Ezekiel ♦.....,... xvi, 13 

Johnson, R. P , , .viii, 26 ; ix, 41 ; xiii, 18 

Johnson, Hon. A. S , xviii, 1 1 

Johnson, R. L viii, 19 

Johnson, W. xii. 3, 98 ; xix, 39 ; xx, 15 

Jones, William , .xii, 108 

Judd, Herbert xx, 17 

Kerner, Theodore , xiv, 13 

Kilmer, Cornelius vii, 71 

King, Mr . . . i, 6 

Kirtland, R. R iv, 24 

Knapp, Mr , xx, 17 

Knower, Renjamin , v, 28, 39, 50 

Lansing, John T * xx, 16 

Lawrence, Miss H. T xiii, 18 

Leslie, James , vii, 70 

Lewis, Henry xii, 108 

Lewis, James ,•,,..♦,,,,..,...,.......,.... vii, 39 

Lincklaen, Ledyard .iii, 30 ; xiii, 17 ; xiv, 14 

Little, George W , i, 6 ; ii, 67, 68 

Lord, Henry R. . . , , xix, 39 

Lottridge, Isaac R . • ., vii, 15 ; viii, 15 

Lovett, Caroline iv, 94 

Layman, Col. William xi, 44 

Marks, Almerin . . , iv, 26. 76, 80, 96 

Manly, W. V xii, 109 

Marsh, Renjamin ..••••••...< • • xii, 109 

Martin, Dr. Charles ..,iv, 22, 25, 26, 71, 76, 96 

Martin, Dr. Charles . , .vii, 29, 42, 45, 56, 71 ; viii, 80, 35, 48 

Mather» Joseph. . ...^ . ... . .^.^ . ..•.. viii, 35 

Mc Artburi James, • • » • • xiv, 13 

McCammon, W. H xx, 15 
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Donations to the State Cabinet : from 

HcChosoey, Col. xii, 109 

McClaury, J. S x, 187 

McGillis, John , ii, 73 

M^Gowta, Hon. A.C.* xs, 16 

McMicbael) John iv, 28 

^ Meads, James • ,.,•.,.• iv, 94 

Melius, A. .^ • r • . . • • 4 X, 188 

Merohant^ Mrs. S. M. Lansing, iv, 96 

Merriam, E vi, 27 

Merrick, H. C. x, 188, 190 

Merrit, I. J ...«.«... ^ ... * . • vii, 45 

Miles, John R. .•..«••••,.,........ ^ .... viii, 38 

Miller, Mr ; i, 6 

Miller, M.D., N^haniel .iii, 51 

Miller, Wilson xv, 13 

Mills, Theodore. v, 49 

Mix, Benjamin. ...•«« »*... .•••^..iv, 71 

Moak, John. J v, 39 

Moak, Joseph J. ...» ..•,•...,... vi, 19 

Moore, Chester C ir, 96; vi, 23 

Moore, Francis..... .viii, 29 

Morej, Shepard • • . ; vii, 57 

Morgan,- Christopher «.....••««.. iii, 51 

Morgan, Lewis K. .- • . • .ii, 74; iii, 52 ; xx, 15 

Moriah Mining Company «^.» ...xx, 17 

March48on,-Sir Boderiok -..^ >»<»»%.>,«« ^«..«xi, 8, 11 

Murray^ Bdward . ^ ^ ....«%««%>. i . . v, 38 

Newoomb, M. Di, William ; •. 4 . v vi, 20 

New, John, . .... ....•.-.•. iv, 25 

New York State Agricnkural Society. xx, 17 

Nioherson,' Hon. P. W .......... .w .- xx, 15 

Noble, 2d, David-. .-.•. •. .-. .-. - v, 38 

Northrup, H.B. ;iv, 93; xv, 13 

Nott, Charles. .....iv»i.;..v.v*w i, 13 

Nox^, Dr. Peter B.f v....^v%.^.>..v* .iv, 93; vi, 33 

Oberist, Peter . .... w ......% w ^ . v w v, 38 

Ojers^ R* H.. *. , 4^***44 $,, vii, 57 

Oldham^ A. O ^ ....%...... w >%%««>« v «. w . » xi, 44 

O'Neil, Daniel E.-. ..,.. 4 vii, 53 

Orton, Pro! E. JP.. B xiii, 17 ; xx, 16 

Ostrander,. Henry, ..•••. viii, 25, 36 

Owen, David Dale .•. * ^ .•.,.,., • 4 ..... ix, 52 

Paine, Jr.,. Rev. John A w • . .xviii, 11 

Park, George . • • • ix, 41 

[Senate No. 92.J 13 
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Donations to the State Oabinbt : from 

Parshall, Israel .li, 67, 68 

Payne CharUs H i v, 25 

Pease, Bichard H. iv, 27, 94 ; viii, 27 

Peck, Charles H xvi, 13 ; XTiii, 11, 193 ; xix, 39 

Peters^ Mr.. *♦.... .i, 6 

*PheIp8, AJmeron, • .xx, 16 

Phillips, jr., Henry,. xvii, 21 

Phinn^y, William . * • * xx, 16 

Pickett. Prof, E.J xviii, 11 

Powers, James ....,.•.. xv, 13 

Pratt, George W ....,.,., .xiv, 13 

Preston, Mr * . , * , * . .xv, 17 

Putnam, H. A •. . , , xx, 16 

Baby, James H » » • • » • » v, 17 

Ba4cliff, Henry • xvi, 14 

Bandall, J. L. & A. . • , • xx, 17 

Bankin, Hon. B . G xx, 16 

Baynsford, N. T iv, 76 

Bedfield, Anp M... .»^.,.yiii, 21 

Bedfield, James •• •«••• .ii> 21 

Beid, Bobert •♦.... ^ ...». i v, 94 

Bhoades, Julios.. • • * • • • »T, 17, 38 

Bider, G. L » « • .xiv, 15 

Biley, Bev. James , «•*.... » .xvii, 21 

Bomeyn, J. B ^ • .•#.., ixi 43 

Boot. S, W ,,..,,,.,, ,. iv, 93 

BoQSseau, Henry. , ,•••,,»•», ...,,. ^ . • iv, 26, 80 

Bowlings, Augustus ..,»,,,«•.••«•.,.. «... . vii, 69 

Boyal Norsk University, ..«•«.. xx, 18 

Boy, James «•«••»•••• «•.«....•. ix, 13, 43 

Bussell, Joseph.. «^. ».•.•.•••.••••••• .v, 28 

Salisbury, J. H , , , , xvi, 13 

Saltus, FraQcis » .4 ».....•«••• .i^i 75 

Sargent, Jacob. •.*«,.»•»».. ^ »••»••••• • • • • • ii> 67 

Sayles, Ira. ...,,»., ^ . ...» ; • • .ix, 47 

Scatt^rgood, H. V. ,.,,,......,...,.......••♦♦.. . .viii, 38 

Scattergood, John H, ,«•••«•«.,..•«, « • v, 38 

Scott, E. H......... ,.......,..*. XX, 16 

Selkirk, E. A x, 188 

Selkirk, L. McMullen ,....v, 17, 47 

Seward, Hon. Wm. H ^ --x, 190 

Sharta. John A ♦ ....xii, 109 

Shaw, Daniel ;.*... ^ * . . xi, 44 



*Aii error in the report : Mr. Almeron Phillips wm the donor* 
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Sheldon, Milton * iv, 75 

Shepard, Prof. C. U xiii, 18 

Sherman, Wetberbee A Co xx, 17 

Sill, James H v, 38 

Simmons, Elijah • Iv, 24 ; vi, 28 

Simms, Jeptha It i, 10 

Sliter, R. R vi, 23 

Smith, Dr. A xiv, 13 

Smith, Hon. E. T v, 39, 48 ; vi, 24, 28 

Smith, John • • xv, 13 

Smith, Lotan viii, 21 

Smith, Samuel L • .xv, 13 

Smith, W. L vii, 54 

Smithsonian Institution, vii, 20 ; ix, 22 ; xiii, 18 ; xv, 23 ; xx, 19 

Spinner, Gen. F. E vii, 59 ; viii, 27 

Staats, C. P xiv, 14 

Stanton, Elias. vii, 45 

Stearns, John E ix, 52 

Steele, Lemuel iv, 94 

Stevens, R, P .....vii,' 18 

Stevenson, M.D., Matthew vii, 69 

Stevens, W. Hudson • viii, 31 

Stewart, James. * ^ x, 188 

Stickler, Theodore S. • • • • * • • • • ix, 51 

Still, James L vi, 20 

Stratton, J. • vii, 46 

Sweet, E. S vii, 53 

Symmes, John C * vii, 42 

Talcott, S. Vischer xx, 15 

Tallman, William E .vii, 69 

Taylor, Hon. William >....• vii, 53 

Taylor, J. H viii, 29 

Taylor, J. W i,6,l5; ii, 67, 68 

Teed, Theodore iv, 19, 26, 75, 80, 93, 95 

Ten Eyck, John ix, 60 

Ten Eyck, Peter. xvi, 13 

Thorn, William vi, 33 

Tiffany, Joel xx, 17 

Todd, George • iii, 25 

Todd, Henry B. . . • v, 50 

Townsend, Robert ...;.... xi, 44 

Trustees of Cottlatid Acad6tay xii, 109 

Trustees of N. Y. Stite Library viii, 47 

Tuttle,^ Frederick xii, 108 
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Donations to the State Cabinet : from 

Ulster Lead Mine Company vii, 67 

Upson, Prof. A. J xii, 98 

Vail, George , ii, 67 

Urmey , Joachim iii, 26 

Valentine, Mrs. Mercy , v, 48 

Van Allen, Aaron iv, 96 ; viii, 17 

Van Benthuysen, Charles viii, 30 

Van Campen, George xvii, 20 

Van Cortlandt, Pierre, ii, 67 ; iii, 26 ; v, 39 ; vii, 71 ; viii, 26, 38 

Van Eppes, Charles x, 188 

Van Rensselaer, Dr , • • . . ix, 16 

Van Rensselaer, Henry , iii, 51 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen iii, 51 

Van Vechten, Mrs. Jane • . . iv, 76 

Vrooman, Lawrence R iv, 23 

Wadsworth, Charles F xviii, 12 

Walsh, Dudley v, 18 

Walters, J. P x, 190 

Walton, Thomas xx, 16 

Warner, Abraham J v, 48 

Warren, Rev. Joseph viii, 38 

Washington National Monument Association ii, 73 

Waterbury, Miss Rhoda , . , . , xviii, 11, xix, 39 

Watson, William C vii, 54 

Webster, Horace viii, 36 

*Wedeman, Aaron. ....• ix, 51 

Weed, Thurlow vii, 17 

Weil, Ferdinand * v, 47 

Weil, Oscar iv, 75 

Wendell, Dr. Hermann vii, 15 

Wheeler, Darius ix, 47 

Whitman, S. S xvi, 13 

Wilbur, Leonard v, 39 

* Wilcox, Hon. Asa • . . iv, 93 

Wilson, Miller xv, 13 

Wilson, Robert^ '. x, 188 

Wood, Arnold *. iv, 75 

Wood, Edward R vi, 21 

Wood, Hiram vi, 33 ; vii, 71 

Woodward, C. S .xviii, 12 

Wood, William v, 19 

Woolworth, Charles vii, 71 

Worthen, A. H. , xiv, 14 



*&boiikl proliftbly havt bten recorded as Weidman. 
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Donations to the State Cabinet: from 

Wyatt, James T viii, 35 

Young, John .viii, 15 

Douglas, Asa W., deposit of fossils by xii, 109 

Drawings illustrating Indian collection, receipt for v, 65 

Drum, Indian iii, 87 

Dry Do6k at Brooklyn, specimens illustrative of iii, 52 

Dumcril et Bibron, Erpt^tologie G6n6rale par vii, 98 

Dysyntribite v, 40 

Eager, Samuel H., on a Mastodon tooth vi, 35 

Ear-ring, Indian iii, 94 

Earthworks and mounds, Indian*. xiii, 38 

East Indian serpent skins ; xiv, 13 

Eaton, Prof. Amos, reference to \ x, 15 

Economic collection, additions to, xii, 108 ; xiii, 17; xviii, 11; xx, 15, 16, 17 

list of specimens in xx, 55 

Economic geology, donations for xii, 108 

Edentata, representative forms of the order of xviii, 23 

Eggs of native and foreign birds added tq Cabinet xviii, 13, 16 

Egyptian Ibis iv, 112 

Eleockaris olivttcea xviii, 190 

Elephas Americanus, fossil toeth of vii, 16 ; xviii, 43 

ganesa, head and tusks of xviii, 28 

' primigenius xviii, 48 

Elevation above sea*-level as influencing climate .xx, 70 

Empire Spring, Saratoga iii, 1 1 5 

Empoa coccinea Fitch iv, 63 

Empoa querci Fitch iv, 68 

Emys hamiltonoides xviii, 40 

Erichophyllum hinotatum Say iv, 47 

Enckophyllum latipes Say iv, 47 

Encrinus Uliiformis • xviii, 35, 48 

England, collection of geological specimens from xi, 11 

EnlUia concava Say ; • iv, 47 

sinuata Fab iv, 47 

torva Fitch. . . . ; iv, 47 

Entomological collection desired for Cabinet xviii, 7 

Entrenched works, Indian xiii, 42, 43, 44, 46 

Eocene fossils from England * xi, 30 

Epidote iii, 140 

Eriosoma tmhrioator Fitch r iv, 68 

lanigera Hausman iv, 67 

pyri Fitch iv, 68 

strohi Fitch iv, 69 

t€SHllataYiiiAi. iv, 68 
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Eryon propinquus ,,.......,•...,••.... «. xviiii 31 

Erytkroneura affinis Fitch , ..^....iv, 63 

faba (Harris) , , iv, 63 

ohliqua (Say) .•••.••«...»,••,..••... Sr^ 68 

tricincta Fitck. ..,.., •,,,•••• • .iy, 63 

vitis (Harris) ....•• iv, 63 

vulnerata Fitch. , . iy, 62 

Esquimaux dresses and implements, from Henry Eadoliff* » xvi, 14 

Eurysternum Wagleri zviii, 49 

Eutcenia saurita (Linn.) — RibbonsnaJce .....,...,.,,....,...., vii, 110 

Evacantkus orhitalis Fitch ivj 57 

Eyeless fish of the Mammoth Cave iz, 21 

Facts and observations touching the Flora of the State, by C. H. P.xx, 403 

by one of the Regents. .xviii, 197 ; xix, 72 

Fall of water (monthly) for thirty years ••«•»»... ... ,xx, 136 

False-face, Indian .•...,... .....4 ........••• .v, 98 

Fawn-skin bag, Indian • .^«*..^« . . • v, 92 

Feldspar ..... • . * ^ iii, 136 

Fingor-ring, Indian.. v, 88 

First discovery of fossil bones in New York. ,iii, 156 

First naval engagement with Great Britain .vii, 70 

Fisher, or black cat, account of v, 33 

Fishes added to Cabinet by donation, ii, 23; iii, 40; iv, 24, 25 ; v, 20 
vi, 23 ; vii, 18 ; viii, 9, 20 ; ix, 19, 21 ; xiv, 13, 14 ; xv, 13 

xvi, 13, 14; xvii, 20 ; xix, 39 
by purchase, iii, 25 ; iv, 15, 24, 25 ; v, 13, 24 ; vi, 15 ; vii, 11, 20 

viii, 10 ; ix, 9, 22 ; xiiir 14 
Fishes discovered since the publication of the Zoology, .viii, 65 ; ix, 30 

Fishes, fossil of the Marsh collection .vii, 62 

Fishes from Lake George ii, 23 

Fishes inhabiting the State, catalogue of •...«.,. .viii, 49 

Fishes of the State, new report on, under consideration xiii, 5 

Fitch, Dr. Asa, catalogue of Homopterous insects in Cabinet iv, 43 

catalogue of insects in Cabinet • , • . ii, 25 

collection of insects for Cabinet • . . ii, 10 

Flora of New York, by George W. Clinton .xviii, 197 ; xix, 72 

Flora of New York, by Dr. Torrey .xvii, 6 

Flora of the Devonian period, by J. W. Dawson xvi, 97 

Flora of the Devonian period,, by James Hall xvi, 92 

Fluor spar. iii, 126 

Flute, Indian ...iii, 85 

Fortifications, Indian. ........•..,...•..« xiii, 42, 45, 46, 47 

Fossil Articulates, Molluscs and Radiates • • • xviii, 29 

Fossil bones and teeth, first discovery of, in New York. • • • .iii, 156 

FossU fishes of the Marsh collection. ii .•••«••. . .vii, 62 
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Tbssil foot-prints « • , zTiii, 4& 

Fossil mammals and birds« ..«••••« » • # • • .zriii, 40 

Fossil mammoth, head of .»••••*.•• • xviii, 2& 

Fossil reptiles aodfishes • • • zviii, di 

Fossils, a Yaluable colleotioii of^ presented by Mrs. Lmcklaen • • .xx, 17 

collected by £. Jewett, for the Cabinet « x, 31 

deposited in the Cabinet by Ledyard Lincklaen ,...«•• «,xii, 101 

described in vols. I-III, N. Y. Paleeontology xii, 68 

from Philip P. Carpenter, England . • xii, 99 

from the Eocene Tertiary of Paris « xii, 98 

in collection of John Gebhard, jr., sold to the State* • • .Ti, 12 

of the Ooni&tite limestone. ...•**...., ziii, 95 

of the Hamilton group ••••••• xiii, 76 ; zy, 181 

of the Helderberg/ Hamilton and Chemung groups. . . .xiv, 99 

of the Hudson river group* • • • » ziii, 119 ; ziv, 89 

of the Niagara group ..».••» *xx, 305 

of the Trenton limestone • » Aii, 167 

palaeozoic, of 3d vol. of Palaeontology of K. Y. , • « z» 39 

taken from the Cabinet. ...«..« yii, 63 

Freshwater shells, from Western N. Y., donated by Pr<^. Dewey, .iz, 32 

Fucoidal remains, on some spiral-growing ...•#••«•• zvi, 76 

FnlgorkUe. .....«.••.• • • « • ^ • . • . . iv, 45 

Galena, sininilar crystals of . » • • • « iii, 147 

G^ruet, reported locality of . . • • • iiit 134 

Gartersnake, description of^.... «.•.••.••.. vii, 111 

Gftvit, John E., aiui Charles Van Benthuysen, donation of Granite 

specimens • yiii, 30 

Gebhard, jr., John, catalogue of Cabinet of fosttls. ..»*••...••.. vi, 12 

Curator of Cabinets. •••••••iii, 11 

proposal to -sell collection Of fosails , • vi, 9 

purchase of collection of* ......••• • • . • < • • vi, 7 

Creologicdl and palseontological additions, by donation, ii, 68 ; iii, 30, 35 

37 ; iv, 80, 81 ; vi, 28 ; vii, 57 ; viii, 27 ; iz, 45 ; z, 190 

zi, 11, 44 ; zii, 98, 108, 109; ziii, 17, 18, 19 ; ziv, 13, 14 

,xv, 13 ; zvi, 13, 14 ; zvii, 20 ; xviii, 11, 12 ; xiz, 40, 41; zz, 15 

by purchase, etc., ii, 68 ; iv, 81 ; vi, 15 ; vii, 10, 60 ; iz, 48 ; z, 31 

xi, 43, 44 ; zii, 99, 100 ; ziv, 9 ; zvi, 15 

Geological Hall, inaugun^on of • . • z, 7 

Geological survey of New York. . • » • « • • • r • • . .z, 16, 21 

Geological surveys, earliest ..#•••••« • z, 16 

Geology and paleontology, references to writings on ^.^..iii, 155; iv, 116 

Gibbsite, eomposition of . • « •••••••••••••••.. iii, 134 

Glass toblets for mounting MoUus^a , ziii, 24 

Glypfodon damcaudatus • zviii, 28 

*The references to thia report are to the fint edition oetayo> pablished in I8j67« 
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GnaphaHum polycephalum, paper HHtde from ..•*•*..•»*«••#««. vlii, 47 
Gould, Aagu8tu» Am on the reorgaDiEaiion of the State Cabinet. ,xix, 24 

Granitic rooks, -catalogue of*, * • i, 3 

Graphite, its economic uses ....•««^#**» ••• iii, 116 

Graptolithus and alHed genera, new forms of, by James HalL • • .ziii, 55 

GraptolitidflB, introduction to the study of, by James Hall xx, 169 

Grass shoulder ornament, Indian. « « y, 90 

Greensnake, description of « . yii, 119 

Grosvenor, H. C*, catalogue of fossils from. xi, 43 

Guide to the geology of New York, by Ledyard Lincklaen xiv, 17 

Gulo spel€Bus , • • ^ «... xviii, 42 

Cryyona fiaviUneata Fitch •«..•. iy, 57 

Gypana scarlatina Fitch ^ ..•••••••.•.••.. • iv, 57 

Gypsum, crystals of. * • . • « • •.•.«..... iii, 125 

G^rodus circularis » « • • * ««.«... xviii, 51 

Gyrodus umbilicus, * . r ^ «•••........ xviii, 38 

Hail storm, remarkable. xx, 138 

Hall, James, appointed to Curatorship of Cabinet xix, 5 

Astylospongia in the lower Helderberg rocks, byt xvi, 69 

Brachiopoda, description of new species of .......... . .xvi, 19 

Braohiopoda (Cryptonella, etc.) observations on. .... • . .xvi, 88 

Catalogue of fossils described in vols I-III, Pal. S. Y . .xii, 63 
Contributions to Palaaontology, xii, 7 ; xiii, 58 ; xiv, 87 ; xv, 27 

xvi, 17 

Crinoidea from the Waverly sandstone ...»....* xvii, 50 

Crinoidea of the Up. Helderberg and Hamilton groups., .xv, 115 

Crinoidea, on a new genus of , xiii, 121 

Crustacean remains of Ceratiocaris and Dithyroearis xvi, 71 

Fauna of the Potsdam sandstone ....... xvi, 119 

Flora of the Devonian period xvi, 92 

Fossils of the Goniatite limestone xiii, 95 

of the Hamilton group . , xiii, 76 ; xv, 181 

of Helderberg, Hamilton and Chemung groups, xiv, 99 

of the Hudson river group xiii, 119 ; xiv, 89 

of the Niagara group .• xx, 305 

of the Trenton limestone , iii, 167 

palaoozoic, of 3d voL of Palaeontology of N. Y x, 41 

Fucoidal remains, on some spiral-growing « xvi, 76 

Graptolithus and allied genera, on new forms of. .,..•• • .xiii, 55 

Graptolitidse, introduction to the study of xx, 169 

Notice of vol. IV of Palaeontology of N. Y xx, 145 

On the genera, Ambonychia, Palaearca and Megambonia. . xii, 8 
Athyris, Merista and Meristella .••.... xiii, 78 ; xx, 258 

* Separately paged. 

f A special index of genera and species of fosfiils contained in the papers contributed bj 
Prof. Hall, to the Stato Cabinet reports, will appear in a future report. 
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On the genera Bellerophon, Bucania^ Carinaropsis, etc.. .ziy, 93 
Capulus, Pileppsis, Acroculia and Platyceras. . . .xii, 15 

Platyostoma and Strophostjlus xii, 20 

Prodactas, Strophalosia, Aulosteges, Productella . xx, 245 

Bhynchonella and Leiorhynchus zx, 269 

Spirifera,. Cyrtina and allied genera • .zz, 251 

TJpbantasnia and Pictyophyton. . . • • • • « ^vi, 84 

On the genus Camarium »••'•«...• zii, 42 

Chonetes. • zx, 242 

Cyprijcardites .zV| 192 

Eatonia • • . • zii, 34 

Etohwaldia » • *.•••• xx, 274 

Graptolithus, . . » « xii, 45 

Nucleospira • xii, 23 

Palffiaster, etc « xx, 282 

Beceptaculites • • • • «zvi, 67 

Bensselaeria. » ^ • zii, 38 

Streptprhynchus. . • ..#...... .zvi, 61 

Tropidoleptus , zz, 279 

Zygospira and its relations to Atrypa. . . • » .zz, 267 

Palsdontological additions to Cabinet ii, 68 

Plan for perfecting the State Cabinet • . zix, 27 

Reference to, in ** British Palaeozoic Bocks and Fossils.". x, 22 

Trilobites of the Hudson river shales xii, 59 ; xiii, 113 

Halos and auroras, memoranda of. » « . zvii, 37 

Harvest fly, every seventeenth year zz, 127 

Haskins, Prof., acknowledgment of Begents to .zii, 109 

Head-dress, Indian ii, 89 ; iii, 91 ; v, 95 

Heated terms zz, 79, 139 

Helochara communis Fitch iv, 56 

Hematitic iron ore, analysb of. ... ^ iv, 110 

Heulandite • ^ • • . . * iii, 138 

Herbarium deficiencies zvii, 15 

Herbarium of Lewis C Beck .zviii, 6 

Heterodon niger Troost — Black viper iz» 14 

Heterodon platyrhinos Latr. — Blowing viper , vii, 114 

Hezagonal Mica.., •• •« iii) 143 

Hexaprotodon $%oahnsi$ • zviii, 51 

Hirwndofuhay observations on . . . ..., viii, 18 

Historical and antiquarian, collection, additions by donation, i, 6 ; ii, 73 

iii, 49 ; iv, 93 ; v, 47 ; vi, 33, 34 [ vii, 69 ; viii, 35 ; iz, 51 

z, 187 ; ziii, 17 ; zv. 13 ; zvi. 13, 14 ; zviii, 12 ; zz, 18 

additions by purchase, ii, 14, 76 ; iii, 53 ; iv, 97, 98 ; v, 51 

vii, 10, 73 ; viii, 10, 39 
catalogue of specimens of, in 1849 • • • . . . ii, 73 
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Historical and antiquarian eoUeotion, donated to cabinet by L. H. 

Morgan ii, 74 

establishment of ii, 10 

purchased of H. C. Hosmer, catalogue of ....... ii, 76 ; iii, 53 

Hitchcock, Prof., address at inauguration of Geological Hall x, 20 

Holaptyckitcs nabilissimtu xviiii, 45 

Homony blade, Indian v, 78 

Homopterous insects in Cabinet '. . iv, 43 

Hope factory salt, of Syracuse, analysis of iii, 118 

Hornblende iii, 132 

Hosmer, W. H. C, catalogue of collection of ii, 76 ; iii, 35 

Hough, F. B , reptilet^ and fishes, procured for Cabinet by v, 23 

fossil, deposited by*. ...•.,. xiii, 18 

on ancient remains- of art « iii, 101 ; iv, 103 

specimens received from, for Cabinet iii, 81 ; iv, 82 ; y, 40 

Houghite, a new mineral , v, 41 

Howell, Robert, on the cliff swallow yiii, 18 

Human foot-prints in rock ix, 52 

Human skeletons in Indian mounds .............. .xiii, 40, 44, 45, 48 

Human skeletons of extraordinary size .xiii, 45, 46, 48 

Human skulls, ancient, from cave xviii, 44 

Hunt, T. Sterry, plan for reorganiiation of the 8tate Cabinet. . . .xix, 12 

Hurlgate rocks, method of removal v, 59 

Hurst, James A., engagement of, as Taxidermist for Cabinet iv, 10 

Hydraulic limestone iii, 126 

Hydrous sulphuric acid iii, 115 

Hyla pcrstco^r— Northern tree-toad v, 24 

Hypersthene iii, 138 

Ibis falcvnelkb — ^Egyptian Ibis. * iv, 112 

Ice storm xvii, 42 

Ichthyosaurus communis » .xviii, 35 

intermedkis .••»•••... xviii, 47 

platyodon • xviii, 46, 49 

Ichthyosaurus, restoration of .xviii, 39 

Idiocerus altematus Fiteb. .iv, 59 

lachrym€dis Fitch iv, 58 

macnlipennia Fitch. iv, 59 

pallidus Fitcb .iv, 59 

suturalis Fitch.. v.*. «... iv, 59 

Idoorase, identical with pyroxene « • • • .iii, 134 

Iguanodon, restoration of . . ^ •.«.••.. xviii, 39 

Itlcsnus Trentofiensis Emmons * r . • vii, 65 

*Thi8 fossil (Cofpoceras virgatum Hall) was returned to the depositor, Nov. 24th, 1865, 
•Bd a receipt for its delivery taken, but inadvertantlj, no record of the return has been 
made in any subsequent report. 
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Illustrations : 

Ancient burial places ii, plates 2 to 5 ; iii, nos« 1 to 5 

Ancient works of art . , ..•••..., iv, nos. 6 to ' 9 

Calcareous spar « % • • • iii, p. 128 

Cervus alces Linn. — Moose • • • ••••¥, opp. p. 29 

Cylindrical structure in sandstone » ».•••. iii, p. B3 

Indian earthworks ziii, plates 1 to 12 

Indian paintings on St. Lawrence river. • .iv, opp. p. 102, p. 108 
Indian relics: 

Air-gun • iii, p. 85 

Amulet ziii, fig. 5 

Arrow • iii, p. 72 

Baby-frame iii, pi. 16 ; v, p. 76 

Baby-frame belt « t? pi* 2 

Ball-bat iii, p. 81 

Bark barrel v, p. 107 

Bark canoe « y , pi. 15 

Bark house . . . ^ v, pi. 20 

Bark rope * ..•••. v, p. 84 

Bark tray ^ ,. • iii, p. 74 

Basket fish-net • v, p. 109 

Basswood filaments ...»...« v, p. 84 

Belt • iii, pi. 9 

Bird head. » .ziii, fig. 6 

Bird-trap v, p. 93 

Blanket ^ v, pi. 16 

Bow • • iii, p. 72 

Bow and shaft for fire . . • • • • iii, p. 88 

Bowl iii, p. 83 

Bread-turner v, p. 79 

Breastplate .iii, p. 93 ; y, pi. 14 

Breech-cloth. iii, pi. 15 

Burden frame • t, p. 75 

Burden straps • iii, p. 73 ; v, pi. 3 

Buttons iii, p. 82 

Cane , v, p. 102 

Carved pipe ziii, fig. 14 

Carving implement *»••.. .xiii, fig. 3 

Copper arrow-head .ziii, fig. 9 

Cornplanter tomahawk iv, fig. 99 

Deer-skin kilt v, pi. 9 

Peer-skin leggin .' v, pi. 10 

Drum ••»...••» « iii, p. 87 

Ear-ring • iii, p. 94 

False-face v, p. 98 
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Illustrations : 

Indian relics: 

Fawn-skin bag v, p. 92 

Flute • • .iii, p. S5 

G-lass beads v, pi. 7 

Glass shoulder ornaments v, pi. 8 

Head-dress iii, pi. 3 ; v, p. 95 

Homony blade v, p. 78 

Image xiii, fig. 11 

Javelin: • iii, p. 81 

Kilt, deer-skin iii, pi. 7 ; v, pi. 9 

Knee rattles iii, p. 92 

Knife and belt *..•... v, p. 91> 

Ladles v, pp. 80, 81, 82, 83 

Leggin, deer-skin iii, pi. 8 ; v, pi. 10 

Medal, sea-shell iii, p. 93 

Media xiii, fig. 10 

Moccasin iii, plates 1, 2 ; v, p. 94, pi. 11 

Moccasin awl. v, p. 93 

Moose-hair burden strap. v, pi. 3 

Mortar and pounder;. iii, p. • 76 

Necklace; .•....♦, iii, pi. 3 

• Needle-book ................... • iii, pi. 12 

Overdress iii, plates 6, 6* 

. Peach-stones* . . , / iii, p. 83 

Pincushions.. , iii, pi. 13 ; v, pi. 19 

Pipe-bowl. .;.... xiii, fig. 13 

Pipes. : , . : .iii, pi. 17 ; v, pp. 103, 104 ; xiii, fig. 14 

Pocket-book ............ .iii, pi. 14 

Polished stone ..,..,., xiii, fig. 12 

Pop-corn seive ..;.;;.; , v, p. 91 

* Porcupine quills v, pi. 14 

Pottery. iii, p. 103 

Battles.... ;.; iii, p. 86; v, p. 108 

• Saddle. .. iii, p. 84 

Salt-bottle, corn-husk iii, p. 89 

Sap-tub ;........ iii, fig. -74 

Satchel .... V, pi. 18 

Sheaf V, p. 74 

^ Shoulder-belt, deer-skin. . , v, pi. 12 

Silver beads v, pi. 6 

Silver cross v, pi. 4 

Silver ear-rings and broach. v. pi. 5 

Slippery-elm filaments. * . . , t • v, p. 85 

Skirts «•• iii, pi. 5 ; y, pi. 17 

Snow-boat.. , . . » v, p. 100 
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Illustrations : 

Indian relics: 

Snow-shoe.' in, p. 79 

Snow-snake iii, p. 80 

Spear v, p. 105 

Spear-head .ziii, fig. 8 

Statuette ••.... • . xiii, fig. 1 

Tobacco-poueh iii, p. 87 

Tomahawk • iii, p. 71 

Vase, lapis oUaris xiii, fig. 2 

Waist-belt, deer-skin v, pi. 13 

Wampum belt and string v, pi. 1 

War-club iii, pp. 70, 71 ; v, p. 105 

Work-pocket iii, pi. 11 

W^ristband iii, pi. 10 

Lenticular concretions • iv, p. 77 

Musteia Ca7iadensis, • y, opp. p. 33 

New York Ophidians, vii, plates 1, 2 

Palisade fortificatidh • ii, pl> 1 

Submarine blasting v, fig. 64 

Wadsworth Gallery of Casts of Fossils (Report xviii) : 

Ammonites figs. 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30, 32, 34, 84 

AncylocercLs Andxmli fig. 22 

Ancyloceras gigas fig. 16 

Batrachian skull fig. 69 

Beayer skull fig. 59 

Belemnite fig. 13 

Cavern bear skull. fig. 76 

Chahibered shell W ....figs. 27, 28 

Crioceras Hzimboldiiamis fig. 74 

Crustacean • • . . fig. 19 

Cuttle-fish bone fig. 12 

Dinotherium head .fig. 9 

Dodohead. fig. 63 

Dragon fly — Mschna eximia. , . • fig. 25 

Echinus , fig. 29 

Elephant jaw fig. 79 

Elefhas garusa &)di\\. « ..*.«.. fig. 11 

Fish-scales fig. 90 

Ganoid fishes figs. 37-40, 68, 88 

Glutton skull . , fig. 61 

Glyptodon clavipes .......' » fig, 8 

Hippopotamus skull fig. 85 

Human skull .,..♦•. ,..•.. fig. 66 

Ichthyosaurus figs. 36, 50, 71, 81 

Iguanodon. •.,,...•. • • fig. 48 
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Illustrations : 

Wadsworth Gallery of Casts of Fossels (Report xviii) : 

Insect figs. 17, 25 

LabjriDthodon figs. 49, 69 

Lily Encrinites figs. 15, 35, 80 

Lion skull fig. 75 

Lizard skull fig. 71 

Mastodon skull « « ...•..•• fig. 10 

Mastodon tueks . • • * • »•••«•« fig. 10^ 

Megalosaurus fig. 47 

Megatherium, fore extremities. • » « fig. 4 

head ^ fig. 2 

hind extremities. • fig. 5 

skeleton • .* fig. 1 

tooth fig. 3 

Monkey jaw • . • • . fig. 64 

Palseotherium. figs. 58, 65 

Pentacrinus • •*<fig- 78 

Flaoodns gigas fig. 42 

Plesiosaurus .fig. 87 

Pterodactylus • .figs. 41, 46 

Salamander. « fig. 43 

Saurian skull figs. 42, 78 

Schistopleurum figs. 6, 7 

Siphonia tobata fig. 33 

Skulls figs. 52, 53, 54, 56, 58, 60, 77, 89 

Sloth skull fig. 86 

Sponge fig. 14 

Star-fish ^ fig. 25J 

Teeth figs. 44, 46, 55, 57, 62, 67 

Tracks figs. 70, 83 

Trilobites figs. 24, 72 

Turtle • fig. 82 

Turtle-shell fig. 52 

Implements buried with Indian dead • • • . ii, 88 

Inauguration of Geological Hall • • x, 7 

Indian arrow-heads • vii, 74 

articles procured for the Cabinet by L. H. Morgan iii, 57 

blanket . . ; .iii, 91 

caches, in earthworks • . . . . xiii, 41 

collection of Dr. Beaureau .' • • . • • ii, 90 

hatchet « < ix, 51 

moccasin < .iii, 68 ; v, 94 

relics of Messrs. Clark, Ayery, and others. ii, 81 

relics of the Marsh collection ••..., vii, 73 

relics, presented by W. C* Bryant. . . • viii, 86 
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Indian snow-shoe • • • ill, 79 

summer • zx, 100 

tobacco iii, 78 

tomahawk iiiy 71 

war-club .#•.•.• iii, 70^ t, 105 

Index to volumes of the plants of New York iii, 157 

Inland distance as influencing climate xx, 71 

Insects added to Cabinet by purchaie. .. • , .ii, 14, 25, S9 ; It, 43; t, 12 

collected for Cabinet by Pn Asa Fitch ii, 10 

donated to Cabinet xv, IS; xvi, IE, 14 ; xvii, 20 

homopterous, in Cabinet, described iv, 45 

in Cabinet in 1848, catalogue of ....•.• ii, 25 

original drawings of, receipt for . • • Tiii, 44 

reference to writings on • iii, 154 

Introduction to the study of Graptolites, by James Hall . . • xx, 169 

Iodine Spring, Avon, Livingston county, analysis of . . * « . « • .iii, 110 

Iron, crystallized cast iv, 85 

Iron, native « • • iii, 145 

Iron ores from J. R. Eomeyn ix, 43 

Iron pyrites • » . • . iii, 146 

Iroquois periods • •••••. ii, 85 

Iroquois, their fabrics, inventions and implements v, 67 

Iroquois villages ...• •••••¥, IIS 

Jsotelus megistos xviii, 46 

Ivory-plant nut • viii, 48 

Jassus acutus Say » • • • it, 62 

fulvidorsum Fitch * • * * • * * * «^^« ^^ 

irroratus Say. iv, 62 

Javelin, Indian iii, 81 

Jenkinsite ., vii, 54 

Jewett, Ezekial, collections made by • xvi, 16 ; xvii, 22 

Curator of Cabinet • xiii, 4 

resignation of Curatorship xix, 5 

Johnson, David, meteorological observations by xviii, 86 

Johnson, W. C, donation of fossils from the Paris Basin -, » .xii, 3 

Juncus halticm • « xviii, 144 

Kanawha salt, analysis of specimens of vii, 87 

*Kerner, Theodore, donation of East Indian serpent skins xiv, 13 

Kilt, Indian .iii, 92 ; v, 95 

Knee rattles, Indian iii, 92 

Knife and belt, Indian v, 91 

Labrodorite • .iii, 136 

Lahyrinthodon JcBgeri * xviii, 45 

Labyrinthodon, restoration of • • . xviii, 39 

*See eorfection made in reference it ikis deftailon on p. 14 of this report. 
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Lacknus ahielia Fitch. ir, 67 

alnifoluB Fitch i . ; , iv, 67 

populi (Linn.) iv, 67 

qiiercifoli(B Fitch iv, 67 

salicelliH Fitch ; iv, 67 

ulmi (Linn.) .... iv, 67 

Ladles, Indian v, 80, 88 

Lake George reptiles, amphibians and fishes ii, 23 

Lakes and streams as influencing climates xx, 74 

Lansing, Gerrit Y., Chancellor of the Board of Regents iii — xiv, 3 

Lapham, I. A., meteorological observations by xx, 122 

Laumonite, decomposition of. iii, 139 

Lead ore near Owego, notice of vii, 53 

Leggin, Indian iii, 92 ; v, 96 

Lepidosteus bison DeKay v, 27 

Lepidosieus osseus Agassiz ix, 19 

Lepidotus maximus xviii, 52 

Lepidotus mirvor . . • xviii, 37 

LeptorkyTichus giganteus xviii, 46 

Lepyronia parallella (Say) iv, 53 

quadrangularis (Say) iv, 53 

Saratogensis Fitch .' iv, 53 

Library, additions to, by purchase , xii, 5 ; xiv, 9 ; xx, 18 

adxKtions to, by donation. .. .viii, 47; x, 189; xvi, 14; xx, 18 

catalogue of, in 1866 ; xx, 59 

its increase desired by the Regents .xx, 7 

Lichas holtoni (Gonr.) , , • viii, 30 

Lincklaen, Ledyard, list of fossils deposited in Cabinet by, xii, 101 ; xiv, 14 

Lincklaen, Mrs. Ledyard, donation of fossils to Cabinet xx, 17 

List of species of New York Ophidians vii, 103 

Liverpool salt, analysis of iii, 118 

Livia femoralis Fitch iv, 64 

Lioia ver7ialis Fitch. iv, 64 

Living salamanders, from S. F. Baird v, "lY 

Local climatology, by W. D. Wilson, D. D ... xx, 63 

Logan, Sir Wm. E., plan for reorganization of State Cabinet xix, 12 

Loxoclase, description and composition of iii, 149 

Lucioperca Americana Cuv. et Val v. 25 

Lupus occidentalis Rich. — Common American wolf viii, 15 

Machairodus TUogceus xviii, 47 

Magnesia spring, Sharon, N. Y., analysis of iii. 111 

Magnetic iron ore iii, 145 

Magnetic iron ores from Northern N. Y., in economic collection. . .xx, 55 

Mammalia, added to Cabinet by donation, i, 10 ; iii, 40 ; iv. 19, 29, 30 ; v, 17 

vii, 15; viii, 16; x, 190; xiii, 17, 18; xx, 15 
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Mammalia, added by purchase, ii, 17 ; iii, 14, 15, 19 ; iv, 14, 19 ; v, 13, 17 
vi, 14, 19 ; vii, 10, 15 ; viii, 9, 10, 15 ; xiii, 11 ; xiv, 9 

and birds of the DeRham coUeotion • . iv, 28 

catalogue of, in Cabinet i, 9 

deficiencies in Cabinet xiii, 15 ; xvii, 12 

reference to writings on * . . , iii, 153 

skins of, donated by Smithsonian Institution xiii, 18 

Manis longicavdattts — Longtailed Manis xviii, 23 

Margarite, characteristics of * iii, 142 

Marine algas, a collection of, donated by Mrs. M. A. Bash xx, 15 

Marine plants, new to interior of the State xviii, 192 

Maritime plants occurring in the marshes of Onondaga Lake, . • .xviii, 204 

Marsh collection of fossil tracks, catalogue of. vii, 60 

Marsh collection of Indian relics , vii, 73 

Marsh, Dr. E. S., meteorological observations by xx, 122 

Massasauga^ — Crotalophorus tergeminus (Say) vi, 22 ; vii, 107 

Massena sulphur springs, analysis of iii, 112 

Mastodon giganteus^ ^kull of , , • xviii, 27 

Mastodon remains at EUenville, Ulster co., N. .Y* •.*..• .xiv, 7 

Materials belonging to State, used in publication of Natural History, 

V, 65 ; vi, 31 ; vii, 127 ; viii, 43 ; ix, 61 

Mazatlan collection of MoUusca, Kegents' notice of xii, 4 

Mazatlan Mollusca, catalogue •f . , • xiii, 28 

McAlpine, Wm. J., donation of model of U. S. dry-dock iii, 52 

Mean temperature for years 1837-J.864 ».. xviii, 216 ; xx, 133 

Medal, Indian .• .••.iii, 93 

Media, song-writing xiii, 49 

Medina sandstone slab, with Artkropkycas karlani Hall. • • • .ix, 48 

Megahnyx Jeffersoni, , • « • » .xviii, 51 

Megalosaurus, restoration of xviii, 38 

Megalurus elegantissimus • • • • • xviii, 36 

Megatherium Cutieri ..•..,.. • . . . . xviii, 18, 41 

Membracidae • . . . iv, 47 

Memorandum of drawers and boxes of fossils in the old State Hall * . iv, 143 

Menobranchtis mactUattis Barnes — Spotted Proteus. ix, 16 

Meteoric iron , » iii, 145 ; iv, 86 

Meteoric stone, fall of, in .Bethlehem, Albany co xiii, 18 

Meteorological observations, at Jamaica, by J. N. Brinckerhofif . . * xviii, 212 

at Milwaukee, by I. A. Lapham and others. • xx, 122 

at Newbury, Vt., by David Johnson .xvii, 86 

at Rochester, by Chester Dewey . . .xvii, 39 ; xviii, 214; xx, 126 

at Toledo, 0., by J. B. Trembley.. .xvii, 46 ; xviii, 207 ; xx, 107 

Micaceous Gneiss, perforated by P kolas dactylus, .....«.••«... .vii, 59 

Mica, varieties of » iii, 142 
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Mitrodon elegans xviii, 36 

Mineralogical cabinet at Yale, origin of .*.... .x, 14 

department, purchases for. . .iv, 82; v, 40; vii, 11, 54 ; viii, 10 

* department, donations to, i, 6 ; ii, 67 ; iii, 29, 31 ; iv, 75 ; v, 37 

vi, 27 ; vii, 53, 54, 56, 57, 83 ; viii, 25, 26 ; ix, 41 ; x, 187 

xii, 109 ; xiii, 17 ; xiv, 13, 14 ; xv, 13 ; xvi, 13 ; xvii, 20 

21 ; xviii, 12; xix, 40, 41 ; xx, 15, 16, 17 

department of geological survey, catalogue of i, 21 

Mineralogy of New York, report on, by Lewis C. Beck iii, 109 

Mineralogy, reference to writings on iii, 154 

Moccasin awl, Indian v, 93 

Moccasin^ Indian iii, 68 ; v, 94 

Moccasin needle , . . , .ii, 88 

Mole, notice of a new species of, by S. F. Baird xv, 13 

Mollusca, donated to Cabinet, iii, 4l ; iv, 26; v, 28; vi, 24 ; vii, 29 

viii, 21 ; ix, 32 ; xi, 37 ; xii, 105 ; xiii, 28 ; xiv, 13 ; xv, 15 

xvii, 20; xix, 39; xx, 19 

purehased for Cabinet .xii, 102 

Monazite, crystals of. . . • iii, 150 

Monoaxial Mica iii, 143 

Moose, description and habits of v, 29 

Moose, procured for Cabinet, notice of v, 9 

Morgan, Hon. Lewis H., collection of beaver-gnawed wood, from. .xx, 15 

historical and antiquarian researches of. ii, 11 

list of Indian articles donated by ii, 74 ; iii, 52 

list of Indian articles procured by iii, 57 ; v, 51 

report on articles of Indian collection of Cabinet iii, 67 

report on the fabrics, and implements of the Iroquois. . . .v, 67 

Mortar and pounder, Indian. • iii, 76 

Mosses donated by Charles H. Peck... xvi, 13; xviii, 11, 193; xix, 39 

Mosses of the State, list of ««..«• « • xix, 42 

Mound builders ii, 85 

Mounds, Indian xiii, 42 

Mountain ranges as influencing climate xx, 73 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, collection of geological specimens from . . xi, 8 

Mttstela canadensis Linn. — Fisher v, 33; viii, 15 

Mylodon Jeffersanii xviii, 28 

Mylodon robustics. xviii, 23 

Myrmecophaga didactyla — Little Ant-eater • • . . » .xviii, 23 

Myrmecophaga jubaia — Great Ant-eater : xviii, 23 

Myzoxylvs mail Blot ••.*••. iv, 67 

Naiades, from Western Now York, presented by Prof. Dewey ix, 32 

Najus major. xviii, 132 

National geological survey recommended » , x, 22 

National Museum of Rio Janeiro, collection of fossils presented by .xix, 39 
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Native copper iii, 148 

Native iron ; iii, 146 

Natural history of New York, order of publication of volumes. . . . vii, 125 
Natural history of New York, reference to writings on, iii, 168; iv, 112 ; v, 66 

Naturalized plants, additional species of xviii, 192 

Necklace, Indian ii, 89 ; iii, 89 

Nemalite, analysis of ••••••• iii, 129 

Nerodia sipedon (Linn.) B. & G. — Watersnake ..•....,• vii, 112 

Newcomb, M.D., W., catalogue of shells presented to Cabinet by. .xi, 87 

New red Sandstone fossils from the Marsh collection. vii, 60 

New York fishes and reptiles from Smithsonian Institution . . vii, 20 ; ix, 22 

New York serpents, monograph of, by Spencer F. Baird vii, 97 

Nitrate of lime, .«......•• iii, 150 

Nitrogen. • iii, 114 

Nothosaurus mirahilis «•...,. ^ .. . xviii, 40 

Notice of Palaeontology of New York, vqI, IV xx, 145 

Number of species of vertebrata of the State in the Cabinet. ..... .vi, 8 

Nymphaa odorata Alton .••...». xviii, 188 

Nympkcea tuberosa Paine • • xviii, 184 

Obsidian, in trap * iii, 141 

Oil spring at Freedom, Cattaraugus co., N. Y ; .iii, 116 

Oneida county plants, catalogue of xviii, 68 

Onondaga salt. • »••*.» .iii, 118 ; vii, 86 

Ophibolus eximim (DeKay) B. & Gr. — Housesnake vii, 117 

Ophiboha getulus (Linn.) B. & G. — Chainsnake .vii, 116 

Ophidians inhabiting New York, list of vii, 108 

Order of publication of the volumes of the State natural history, .vii, 125 

Oreodon Culbertsoni xviii, 42 

Ornithoidichnites giganteus Hitchcock. vii, 60 

Ornithaidichnites tuberosus Hitchcock .vii, 61 

Orycteropus capeTtsis — Aard vark xviii, 28 

Otiocerus Abbotii Kirby , , iv, 46 

Coquebertii Kirby. . iv, 46 

Degeerii Kirby .iv, 46 

Kirbyii Fitch. iv, 46 

Woljii Kirby iv, 46 

Overdress, Indian iii, 91 

Owen, David Dale, cast of human foot-prints, presented by ix, 62 

Paine, jr., J ohn A., catalogue of plants of Oneida co. and vicinity. . xviii, 68 

Palaeontology of N. Y., receipt for wood cuts used in viii, 44 

Palaeontology, vol. Ill, reference to vi, 31 

PalcBotkerium crassum xviii, 42, 48 

Palaeozoic fossils of the 3d vol. of Palaeontology , . . . . .x, 41 

Panicum xanthophysum Gray xviii, 173 

Pantalette, Indian iii, 90 
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Paper made from Gnaphalium polycephalum * viii, 47 

Peck, Charles H., catalogue of Mosses presented by xviii, 198 

donation of collection of Mosses. . . .xvi, 13 ; xviii. 11 ; xix, 39 

observations on the flora of the State of New York xx, 403 

Pediopsis trimaculatus Fitch iv, 60 

Pediopsis viridis Fitch iv, 69 

Pelican, the great white, occurrence of, in New York, xviii, 7 

Pentacrinus subangularis xviii, 48 

Penthimia Americana Fitch iv, 67 

Perca jlavescens Cuv. et Val., diffusion of v, 24 

Permian fossils from England, list of xi, 20 

Phakolite, resemblance to chabazite iii, 138 

Pholas dactylics perforating Gneiss vii, 69 

Phrenite, new localities of. iii, 129 

Phyllite, composition of. iii, 150 

Phytosaurus Kapjii. * . * xviii, 62 

Pichstone iii, 141 

Picture-writing, aboriginal xiii, 49 

Pierrepont, W. C, observations on rain fall xx, 124 

Phnelodus gracilis Hough, a new species of cat-fish described v, 26 

Pin-cushion, Indian. v, 112 

Pipe, Indian.. v, 103, 104 

Placodus gigas ..*..* xviii, 37 

Plan for perfecting the State Cabinet, by James Hall xix, 27 

Plants, formerly occurring in the State xviii, 198 

for State Herbarium, collected by Henry B. Lord xix, 71 

of Buffalo and vicinity xvii, 24 

of Ni Y., of Paine's catalogue, not reported by Torrey. .xviii, 191 

of Oneida co. and vicinity, catalogue of xviii, 53 

of the State, index to volumes of iii, 157 

of the State in the Cabinet, catalogue of, by Dr. Torrey. .ii, 41 

Platanthera rotundifolia var. ohlongifolia xviii, 135 

Plesiosau^rus macrocephalus « xviii, 51 

Pliopithecus antiquus xviii, 43 

PcBcUoptera pruinosa Say * * * iv, 47 

PcBcHoptera vulgaris Fitch iv, 47 

Pogonia opkioghssoides Nuttall, a monstrosity of xviii, 137 

Pollen of pine tree, notice of showers of vii, 46 

Pop-corn seive, Indian , . v, 91 

Porcupine quills. v, 96 

Potentilla paradoxa Nuttall xviii, 186 

^Pottery, Indian ii, 89 

Preliminary list of plants of Buffalo and vicinity, by G.W. Clinton . xvii, 24 

Proconia quadrivittata Say iv, 55 

Proposal of Mr. Gebhard to sell collection of fossils to State vi, 9 
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Pruyn, Hon. John V. L., Chancellor of the University xv to xx, 8 

Pruyn, Hon. Robert H., donation of Japanese specimens xTii, 20 

Psylla annulata Fitch. iv, 64 

carpini Fitch iv, 64 

quadrilineata Fitch iv, 64 

tripunctata Fitch » iv, 64 

Pterodactyle, restoration ofk xviii, 38 

Pterodactyltis crassirostris , xviii, 37 

Pterodactylus rhamphastinus. xviii, 48 

Pyrola secunda var. pumila Paine xviii, 187 

Pyrophyllite iii, 142 

Pyroxene, a large crystal of iii, 182 

Quartz crystals, from the Marsh collection vii, 8, 56 

from Ulster lead mines, donation of. vii, 57 

Quartz, new forms of iii, 127 

Radiata, donated to Cabinet iii, 46 ; iv, il ; vi, 24 ; vii, 39 ; xvi, 14 

Radical words of the Mohawk language, by Rev. James Bruyns^.xvi, 1 

Rain drops in sandstone « vii, 60 

Rain-gauge observations? by Chester Dewey xvii, 41 

Rain table for Pierrepont Manor xx, 124 

Ramsay, J. H., acknowledgment of Regents to xx, 8 

Ranunculus Clmtonii Beck xviii, 55 

lacustris^ authority for name xviii, 182 

Purshii Richardson .*•••. xviii, 54 

Rattle, Indian iii, 86 ; v, 108 

Rattlesnake — Crotalus durissus Linn vii, 105 

Redout, Indian xiii, 41, 45 

References to writings on natural history iii, 153 ; iv, 112 ; v, 55 

Regents of the University, request contribuitions to the Cabinet. . . . xvii, 9 

in relation to State Cabinet xix, * 8 

in account current with annual appropriation to Cabinet, i, 5 

ii, 13 ; iii, 14 ; iv, 14 ; v, 12 ; vi, 14 ; vii, 10 ; viii-x, 9 

xi, 10 ; xii, 5 ; xiii, 7 ; xiv-xvi, 9 ; xix, 33 ; xx, 11 

list of, (p. 5 of each report, except) xii, 2 ; xiii, 4 ; xvii-xx, 4 

standing committees in charge of Cabinet, ii to v, 7 ; vi, 5 

vii to xi, 6 : xii, 2 ; xiii, 4 ; xiv to xvi, 5 ; xvii to xx, 4 

reports on Cabinet, receipt for wood-outs used in, v, 65 ; vi, 31 

Regina leheris (Linn.) G. & B. — Yellow-bellied snake vii, 113 

Reigen collection of Mollusca xiii, 23 

Relics of first naval engagement with Great Britain vii, 70 

Remains of ancient art , % « . . • , xiii, 47 

Removal of Hurlgat^ rocks • v, 59 

Report on articles furnished Indian collection, by L. H. Morgan., .iii, 65 
Report on the fabrics, inventions and implements of the Iroquois . . . v, 67 

*S«pftrAtely pagtd. 
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Keport on the Mineralogy of New York, by L. C. Beck, M.D iii, 109 

Reptiles in Cabinet, catalogue of iii, 63 

Reptiles of State deficient in Cabinet xiii, 16 ; xvii, 14 

Reptilia added to Cabinet by purchase, iii, 15, 25 ; iv, 23 ; v, 13, 19, 23 

vi, 15, 21; vii, 10, 24; xiii, 13 

Reptilia donated to Cabinet, ii, 23 ; iv, 23 ; v, 19 ; yi, 21 ; viii, 9, 10 

19; xiv, 13; xv, 13; xvi, 13, 14; xvii, 20; xviii, 11 

Resolution of Senate and Assembly in relation to State Cabinet, .xix, 8 

Rhinoceros minutvs xviii, 44 

palaindicus xviii, 48 

Sckleyermacheri . . • . , xviii, 48 

Ribbonsnake, its distribution, etc vii, 110 

Richland springs, Otsego co., N. Y., analysis of iii, 112 

Rider, G. L., donation of Mastodon remains xiv, 15 

Ring-necked snake, its habits and habitat ; vii, 120 

Rock-salt mine, in Cheshire, England vii, 91 

Root, Prof. Oren, in relation to State Cabinet. xix, 18 

Rosendale springs, Ulster co., N. Y., analysis of iii, 112 

Rutile, composition of. iii, 148 

Sacred inclosures of Indians , xiii, 43 

Saddle, Indian. iii, 84 

Salamanders presented to cabinet by S. P. Baird . • v, 21 

Salisbury, J. H., analysis of Hematitic Iron ore.. iv, 110 

Salt-bottle, Indian iii, 89 

Salt, common, its manufacture, purity, etc iii, 117 

Salts and brines, from Prof. George H. Cook vii, 81 

Sapkeosaurus laticeps xviii, 36 

Sap-tub, Indian iii, 74 

Satchel, Indian v. 111 

Scalops Breweri — Hairy-tailed Mole, description of, by 8. P. Baird. xv, 13 

Scapolite, analysis of. ... r iii, 135 

Sckistopleurum typus — Fossil Armadillo xviii, 23 

Scirpus planifolius v. brevifolkts Torr xViii, 148 

Schizcea pusilla Pursh xviii, 6 

Sciurus striatus Linn. — Striped squirrel viii, 15 

Sciunis vulpinus Gmel. — Fox squirrel viii, 15 

Scotopkis Allegkaniensis (Holbr.) B. & G. — Mountain Blacksnake.vii, 115 

Serpentine, various forms of .iii, 130 ; iv, 89 

Serpents added to Cabinet. vii, 24 ; xvi, 14 

Serpents of New York, by Spencer F. Baird vii, 97 

Serpent skins from the East Indies^ xiv, 13 

Shells, fresh water; a collection donated by John G. Anthony.. . . .xv, 15 

Shells, presented by Dr. Charles Martin, U. S. N vii, 29 

Shell-stone of East Florida vii, 58 

*&#• note on p. 1?!^. 
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Shoulder-belts, deer-ekin , v, 97 

Sillimanite vii, 54 

Silliman, Prof., reference to labors of. * x, 15 

Silurian fossils from England, list of. xi, 12 

Silver broach, Indian. v, 88 

Silver cross, Indian , v, 88 

Siphonia lobata xviii, 84 

Skirt, Indian. iii, 91; v, 110 

Skulls donated to Cabinet. ..... .iv, .30 ; xiii, 18 ; xiv, 13, 14 ; xviii, 11 

Skulls purchased by Cabinet xvii, 23 ; xviii, 12 

Skulls from Smithsonian. Institution xiii, 18 

Slippery-elm filaments t, 85 

Stnilia auriculata Fitch iv, 49 

castanets Fitch.. iv, 49 

guttata Fitch « iv, 49 

iTiermis Fabr « iv, 48 

inomata Say • • • « « « . . • . iv, 48 

'jruerct Fitch iv, 49 

vau Say. ^ iv, 48 

vittata Am. & Serv iv, 49 

Smithsonian Institution donation of, cretaceous and tertiary fossils . xvii, 20 

Fishes .vii, 20; xix^ 39 

Mammal skins and skulls xiii, 18 

Reptiles ........•..••.. vii, 24 

Rock and building stone specimens xviii, 11 

Shells, marine, land and. fresh-water xx, 15 

Snow-boat, Indian, v, 100 

Snow-shoe, Indian. iii, 79 

Sour spings at Byron, N. Y * iii, 113 

Spear-heads, Indian xiii, 49 

Spear, Indian v, 105 

Special report of Regents in relation to State Cabinet xix, 8 

Sperm-whale jaw in Cabinet ?.•.•• xvii, 23 

Sphene, analysis and localities of iii, 148 ; iv, 85 

Spinelle, notices of ...iii, 133; iv, 85; vii, 56 

Sparobolui cryptandrus Gray xviii, 166 

Sporobolus keterolepis Gray ^* xviii, 165 

Squier, E. G., catalogue, of Indian relics from iii, 55 

Statuette, from Indian mound ..... ^ ...;..., xiii, 48 

Steel plates nos. 6 to 17 of Insects of N. Y., receipt for. , v, 66 

Steel plates used in Palaeontology of N. Y., receipt for v, 65 

Stellite, discussions respecting. .iii» 137 

Stone axes from Connecticut river valley vii, 74 

Stone chisel, Indian ii» 86 

Stone gouge, Indian. .' ii» 87 
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Stone hatchet , ix 

Stone mortar and pestle ii 

Stone pipe made of nodule v, 

Stone tube and amulet ii 

Storeria Dekayi (Holbr.) B. & G. — Spotted snake vii, 

Storeria occipito-maculata (Storer) B. & G... vii, 97, 

Storms and their laws xviii 

Strontianite, a new locality of. iii 

Submarine engineering at Hurlgate. v 

Sulphate of barytes , iv, 88 ; v 

Sulphuretted hydrogen iii 

Sulphur mines of Ubala, New Granada ^ ix, 

Sulphur, native, locality of iii 

Sulphur springs at Sharon, N. Y., analysis of. iii 

Syenitio rocks (in catalogue of geological. department)'*'' i, 

Synopsis of genera and species of N. Y. serpents vii. 

Tabular spar iii 

Talcose or magnesian rocks (in catalogue of geological department)*, .i 

Tapinis auoernensis xviii, 

Tarantula nest, account of vii 

Taylor, J. W., Curator of the Cabinet ii, 

TelamoTia ampeiopsidis Harris iv, 

concava Fitch iv, 

coryli Yitoh iv, 

fagi Fitch iv 

fasciata Fitch iv 

querci Fitch iv 

reclwata Fitch ., • • .iv 

tristis Fitch iv, 

unicolor Fitch , . . . iV, 

Temperature, average daily at Geneva, for years 1854 to 1865. . . .xx 

average monthly at Geneva, for years 1854 to 1866 xx 

for different latitudes, table of xx. 

Teredo navalis (ship-worm), account of the , vii 

Terra-cotta in Indian mounds. xiii 

Tertiary fossik from British Natural History Society viii, 

Tettigonia bifida Say. iv, 

Tettigonia tripunctata Fitch iv 

Tettigoniidae • > . ^ . • • . >. .iv, 

Thelia bimaoulata (Fabr.) .iv, 

cratcBgi Fitch iv, 

unimttata (Harris) ........••« iv, 

Thomas, J. J., in relation to scientific exchanges xix 
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Tobacco, Indian; Hi, 78 

Tobacco-pouch, Tndian iii, 87 

Tomahawk, Indian iii, 71 

Tomahawk, the Cornplanter iv, 99 

Torrey, Dr. John, catalogue of plants of New York by ii, 41 

Tourmaline iii, 140 

Tradition of erection of Indian earthworks xiii, 51 

Tragopa dorsalis Fitch iv, 52 

Trench enclosures ii. 88, 90 

Trenton limestone, description of fossils from, by James Hall iii, 167 

Trilobites of the Hudson river shales, by James Hall. . .xii, 59; xiii, 113 

Trogtmotherium Cuvieri xviii, 42 

TrolUtcs laoctLS Salisbury, flowering of xviii, 56 

Tumuli, Indian xiii, 38, 41, 46, 47 

TJndina stnolaris xviii, 37 

TJnio alatus and TJ. complanatus ix, 31 

Unios from the Ottawa river viii, 21 

United States dry-dock at Brooklyn, model of, donated iii, 52 

United States exploring expedition, duplicate shells from x^, 23 

Uroxiphtcs caryce Fitch iv, 52 

Ursv^ Americanzcs Harl. — American Black Bear viii, 15 

Ursus spelcBiis — Great Cavern Bear, skull of. xviii, 47 

Variation of the needle, at Pierrepont manor, Jefferson co., N. Y . .xviii, 231 

Vase from Indian mound xiii, 48 

Vattemare, M., donation transmitted by vii, 59 

Vegetable ivory viii, 48 

Volcanic specimens from California ix, 43 

Volcanic sulphur from New Granada, S. A ix, 41 

Wadsworth, Charles F., donation of gallery of casts of fossils., .xviii, 12 

Wadsworth gallery of casts xviii, 5, 17 

Waist belt, deer-skin v, 97 

Wampum belt and string v, 71 

War-club, Indian iii, 70 ; v, 105 ; vii, 75 

Ward, Prof. Henry A., casts of fossils prepared by xviii, 18 

Waterbury, Miss Bhoda, donation of plants from xviii, 11 ; xix, 39 

Wendell, Peter, Chancellor of the board of Regents i, 4 ; ii, 12 

White lead ore iii, 148 

Whitfield, R. P., on the internal appendages of the genus Atrypa. . .xx, 141 

Wild, Alfred, acknowledgment of Regents to xx, 6 

Winchell, Prof. A., in relation to State Cabinet xix, 13 

Winkler, Dr. Charles, meteorological observations at Milwaukee., .xx, 122 

Wormsnake CeltUa amwfia (Say) B. & G vii, 121 

Yttro-cerite, a rare mineral. iii, 151 ; vii, 55 

Zeuglodon cetoides xviii, 41 
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Zeuglodon hydrarchtcs xviii, 48 

Zinc blende iii, 147 

Zircon, new form of. v, 42 

Zoological additions to Cabinet (see Mammalia, Birds, Reptilia, Am- 
phibians, Fishes, Insects, Crustacea, MoUusca, Radiata.) 

Zoblog;^, reference to writings on iii, 153 ; iv, 112; v, 55 
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PLATES AND EXPLANATIONS. 



Through an oversight, the Plates illustrating the paper "On the Cohoes Mastodon," bear the 
same numbers (I— VI) with those which illustrate a preceding paper on ••The Stone and Bone 
Implements of the Ariclcarees." 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1. Stone Maul. 

" 2. Stone Maul : in handle, encased in raw hide. 

'* 2 A. Same: showing hammer face. 

** 3. Stone Maul : much worn. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE U. 

Fig. 4. Stone Hammer : in handle, and encased in buffalo raw hide 
'' 4 A. Same: showing hammer face. 
" 5. Stone Hammer. 
** 1 A. Stone Maul: showing interruption of groove. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE III. 

Fig. 6. Stone Hammer in Handle. 
" 7. Stone Hammer : much worn. 
" 8. Stone Hammer. 
" 9. Stone Hammer : much worn. 
" 10. Stone Crusher or Pestle. 
" 11. Stone Hammer. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE IV. 

Fig. 12. Skin-dresser of Elk-horn. 
" 13. Bone Moccasin-smoother. 
" 14. Buffalo-horn Spoon. 
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Ethnology. Plate 



Fig. 14. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE V. 

Fig. 15. Iron Tomahawk, 

" 16. Corn Mortar. 

" 17. Section of Mortar showing cavity. 

** 18. Corn Pounder. (The ends are reversed.) 

" 19. Ladder. 

" 20. WiUow Screen. 

" 6A. Stone Hammer: showing face. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE VI. 

Fig. 21. Ground plan of old Mandan Village. 
" 22. Ground plan of Mandan House. 
" 23. Cross section of Mandan House. 
'^ 24. Front elevation of Mandan House. 
" 25. Drying-scaflfold. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

RELATING TO THE COHOES MASTODON. 



PLATE I. 

A map (on a scale of about two miles to the inch), showing the junction of the 
Mohawk and Hudson rivers, with the positipn and relation of the principal plaoei 
referred to in the article on the Gohoes mastodon. 



PLATE II. 

No. 1. A section across the Mohawk valley, one mile below Crescent, showing 
the outline of the valley and the relations of the drift or gravel beds, the estuary 
clay and the alluvium of ithe valley. 

The lower part of the drift, in this and the other sectioni^, is of glacial origin, 
resting upon the striated and smoothed surfaces of the rock. The upper portion 
of the drift is water- worn, and more or less sorted and stratified by the action of 
water. 

No. 2. Section across the valley, opposite the Harmony mills, showing the deep, 
DBfurly TortkAlly widlod ohamiel below the ftUs ; wiik a narrowj deepet channel in 
the cental', irMch is the only part occupied by watei* durhig the dry season. 

Two sections of ancient pot-holes are shown in the slate totk on ^aei ^atot B\At 
of 'th^ river. 

No. 3. LoBg^todiiMd soelioii of tb» riv^r bod al^ng the suva channel from oppo^ 
«lte the Hamdony mtllft to the banin of deep water lOiove the faUi. The baain of 
4eep water bdoir the MU communkatea with tbie.narrow» deep ohitskiel m aeqikw 
No. 2, in tho middlo of the river bod ; and aldo on Pl^te iii afong tbo oeftter ot 
the river channel. 



PLATE III. 

A map reduced from a large working map (4 z .9 M)^ now iu the State Mi^eumj^ 
upon which all the observations of the survey were recorded., 

For the exptanatioii of the figurei^ in th6 river channel, and the different rej^re- 
sentations of the pot-holes, see explanations above the title. 
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(2) EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

The ancient pot-holes marked upon the eastern margin of the river opposite the 
falls, are cavities in the slate filled in their upper part with water and peaty mat- 
ter ; they are entirely similar in their character to those in which the remains of 
Mastodon were found. 

On the lower side of the map at Harmony mill No. 3, is shown the outline of 
the pot-holes in which the mastodon remains were found. Other smaller pot- 
holes are represented^ and 0119 largpr on0 to tji? east of tjie^ n^iU- 



PLATE rv. 

The diagram at the left hand upper part of the sheet, represents the position of 
the large pot-hole in which the mastodon remains were found, and its relation to 
numerous other smaller pot-holes ; the river bank being represented on the right 
hand margin of the sheet. Several of the 'smaller pot-holes occur between the mill 
and the river bank, and others on the east side and beneath, the tower. Those 
which were particularly ejcamined, including the two larger ones, are marked 1 tp 
26 inclusive. The large one marked Peal hog, between the mill and river bank, was 
sufficiently proved by excavation to be a large pot-hole, having a diameter of sixty- 
three feet. In digging a drain from the large pot-hole beneath the mill to the river 
bank, this bog was cut to the depth of ten feet, and was afterwards sounded by 
steel rods to a farther depth of sixteen feet, without reaching any hard substance. 
Between this cavity and the one beneath the niill, there had formerly been a com- 
m^nici^tion by 4 shallow d^ression in the rockt 

The line indici^ted by the tetters A ^, F and H, marks the liq^it: of the^ principal 
pot-hole at about the present level of the mill Qoor. The dotted line ^ithin thi(6^ 
xaarked-by the letter J^ indicates the: limit at the bottom , The sjiape between J 
and ,H is occupied by ai\ irF0g^iar slope descending to J» and thip depression ai 
^ higher leyel, extended stiU farther to the eastw^d. 

The outer dotted line represents approximately the original limits of a swamp 
with a central pond, which originally covered the openings of all the pot-holes 
Mow. 

. Th«tp^-Mi« boQiealih %\w AiU, marlied 1, in wliMb Ibo fiuUiladoii f^mftinf ivwe 
principally fouiMi, ifl of aft oval forspt, i$a ^eatoai 4ia«ai9tei: b^g i».« linet seaHy 
#a^ byaoiih andwafst kf ao^h. ,Xa the n^rtfawtsiwan). it oommiwioatea thfough 
a deep gorge (between the points B and G) with a large, deep pot-hole^iNo* 2* The 
points of rock B and G are arched over, from excavation below, so as to come 
wtfcUn a ftw fee« of 4aoh others tMVifig the dp«tiiiig nmdi wider below. 

The fopm of the opt^ningaiBd the isMuiuitemeBltf w^e taken on the l^v^ of tha 
iiylR ft)0> lb iM thea eadstad.^ TIm poiats^nai^nd A B O D, are thoae upon whMili 
West' tiieardbea inipp^Hmg the irfllls of tAie boilditig »boi^ tbesa oav<}tiea« 

Distance from A to B, 33 feet. 
" « BtoO, 29 feet. 

« " AtoO, 62 feet. 

" L to H, 73 feet. • 
« FtoFi, 38 feet. 
'■ '' " i tok, 171 feet. . ' ' 

^ The rock marked Tabl^ is a }^^,fffi. mass of slatey 12 X 18 to 20 feeit across the 
* The surfiice of the rock was Afterwards loWeriBd b^ excavation About^efght^u ibches. 
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£XPI/ANATIOI7 OF FhATEBs (S) 

•nrflio^ whiofa bi eight to tea &«t belo# Ihe kvdl (tf tiie floot of! the binltfiBg; 
This rock, on its upper face, presents th« limito marked bj th« eootiintiotui liB% 
ikpitig a little tawards F, wfaer^it is two ^aet )ow«r thmk on the oPP^ke side. 
I^be fioriherly ftic^ of tUs i^Ms is neaiij vertieai, tbe to^) bamg sli^lj orerhang*^ 
ing ; the easterly face is also essentially verticaL . On the southwfy and) soiithr 
westerly faces the surfaces are sloping downward to the litnit indicated Vy the 
dotted line. , . 

Near the base of this mass there is a regular even line of fracture, or iiatural 
Jpintin^i along whic^ the mass ^las apparently slipped for a dllBtaoee (^ abotit one 
foot to the southeastward, since the formation of the pot-hole, leaving the base 
prelecting at b, ^ shown in the accompanying wood out, fig. 1, which represents a 
transverse section of the principal cavi^ along the hce of the table rock fVom F 
to Fi. 

The point marked G is at about the same level M the central table rock, the lurc 
ii^dicating that it has at one time formed a part of the bottom of a pot-hole^ grad- 
ually curvii^g upwards tp within two and a half feet of the floor level, with the 
Inargi^ pc^rp^ndicuJliLr. At £ there is a narrow passage, measuring twelye^t 
from g to h, which is fiUed viiphj a large mass of the slate rock^ !rh|s his ap- 
parently been pushed forward from above, or fallen into the gorge %i a tanaer 
period. Beyond the slaty mass the channel is filled with loose earth WoA other 
foreign materials. This channel is probably the course by which the water entered 
the larger excavations to the southward. . , 

^S^h^Jarger cavity is deepest at F, though the entire depth is unknown. , Within 
th^ Outer dotted line there are several smaller pot-holes, marked 6, 7 and 8. No. 
6 is side feet ten inches in diameter, the depth not ascertained. No. 7 is ten by 
twelve ahd a half feet in diameter. No. 9 represents ^wo small pot-holes, worn 
into each 6ther at their adjacent margins. 

In the toWer, 140 feet firom the north wall, there we evidences of eight . Other 
pot-holes, of various sizes. No. 10 is represented in section (Fig. 2 of dia^m), 
as described by Mr. Houlihan, superintendent of the work. 

The points marked by horizontal lines represent the places at which partis of the 
mastodon skeleton were found, a bdng the point where the lower jaw and one of 
t^e phidanges of the left fore foot were found ; b, the place of the skull, most of 
the vertebrae and ribs, the pelvis, scapula, leg and foot bones, etc. ; e^ one of the 
vertebrae ; rf, place of one of the anterior ribs ; e, place of a rib. At /, in pot hole 
No. 3, the bones of the right fofe leg were found at about sixty feet distant from 
the place of the skull and other bones. 

t"!^. 2l^^''-S^t!oin of ^4iol^ No. 1^, at ^e angte of tke to#er. 

This pot-hole is iMrrO w above, havi Ag a' iMpthi d^ iMtetcien foot «iJE inolios^ 1^ 
diameter at the top is sixteen inches, and in the widest part eight feet. At the first 
contraction below the centre it has a diameter of two feet, and at the lower one the 
diameter is but six inches. It was OriginjOly filled with water-worn gravel, to the 
^igbt of the dotted lin^. 

Fig. 3, — A section across the river-bed, from north to sovth (N. S.). a repre- 
sents jUie, gravel hil^ un^rlaid by c]ay; 6, the Erie canal; c and d are raceways, 
excavated in the slate rqck^ for carrying water to the mills ; e, the new Harmony 
in^lr^^ dw^liW-^Uf ^ 9» th^ sun^mit of the river bank j g^ top of river bank 
\^is>^ excavatio»> wh^h, is 106 feet above ihe level of the rivef-bed; g rep- 
reswts t^ level of th^ mill-yard ^ h, level of the water in river-bed at ordinary 
stage. During the.di^y ^^a^pi^.th^, water is confined tp thi^, narrow channel belo^ 
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(4) EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

the letter h. The height of the hank on the north side, indicated bj the letter gy m 
somewhat less than that of the south side. 

The aoecHnpanying wood cuts represent the transverse and longitudinal sections 
of the large pot-hole No. 1, showing the position of large mass of slate represented 
as the Table rock in the diagram. 

F Fig. 1. Ft 



The line c d is in the direction 
from F to Fi of the diagram, a 
represents the line of the floor of 
the pot-hole, upon which the prin- 
cipal parts of the mastodon were 
found, curving downwards to the 
deeper part in the direction of F. 
b represents the line of slipping of 
the mass and the projection of the 
rock below. 



Fia, 2. 



A longitudinal section of the pot-hole from L to H, showing the position of the 
Tiible rock. « representa thr9 deeper part of the pot-hole» towards F. 



PU<IT1 V. 

A view of the south end of the large pot-hole, from which the principal part of 
the mastodon bones were taken. The outline is irregulair, showing two recesses, 
which are the margins of two smaller pot-holes, which with other similar ones 
had been so worn as to communicate, forming one large cavity. 

The lower jaw of the mastodon was found at a point (a) on the margin of the 
left hand niche, and near the level of the water, as shown in the plate. (See a, 
diagram, plate 4.) The greater part of the bones were found at a depth about 
twenty-five feet lower than the water line, as shown in the figure. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. (5) 



PLATE VI. . 

View of the skeleton of the Cohoes Mastodon, as mounted in the State Museum 
of Natural History. The measurements and description are given in the text. 



PLATE VII. 

The plate gives a posterior view of the skeleton, and a view of the lower jaw, 
showing the position of the single tooth in the right ramus, which corresponds 
to the anterior tooth of the left ramus; the posterior tooth never having been devel- 
oped. 
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IN SENATE, 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORE, ON THE CONDITION OF THE STATE 
CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY AND THE HISTO- 
RICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION ANNEXED 
THERETO. 



UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Office of the Regents, ] 

Albany, A^l 10, 1869. ) 

To the Hon. Allen C. Beach, 

President of the Senate i 

Sir — I have the honor to transmit the Twenty-Second 
Annual Report of the Regents of the Uiiiversity, on the 
State Cabinet of Natural History and the Historical and 
Antiquarian Collection annexed thereto. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

Chancellor of the University. 
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REPORT. 



To THE Honorable, the Legislature of the State of NeW 
York: 

The Regents of the University, as trustees of the State 
Cabinet of Natural History, respectfully subtnit this their 
Twenty-Second Annual Report. 

The Report of the Curator, herewith communicated, 
exhibits the progress of the Cabinet during tlie yeto 1868, 
and its present condition. 

That of the Botanist shows the work of his department^ 
and commends continued provision for that work to the 
favorable consideration of the Legislature; 

The Cabinet in all its departments has been enlarged and 
improved, and may be looked upon with just pride by th^ 
citizens of the State, both in its scientific relations and as 
exhibiting the extensive and varied natural productions of 
the State. 

The usual statement of receipts and expenditures is here- 
with communicated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted^ on behalf of the 

Regents, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

CTumceUor qf the tJifimeraity. 
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ACCOITHT CURRENT, 1867-8^ 

WITH APPROPRIATION FOR THE STATE CABINET OF NATURAL 

HISTORY* 

Dr. 

To balance from 1866-7, $1^085 95 

Tb appropriation for 1867^8 (Session Laws^ 

1867, i?i>. 1451, 1244), ; 2,500 00 

' — $3,585 95 

By tiost of additions to the collections, ; . $b567 14 

By chemicals, i 145 92 

By books and stationery, 27 15 

By expressage and freight, 79 60 

By salary of Botanist^ 4l6 66 

By trays tor shells, i 119 15 

By glassware, &c., i . 77 44 

By expenses of taxidermist, 63 20 

By contingents, 68 48 

By balance to new account,. Ij02l 21 

^=— $3,585 95 
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(A.) 
REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 



To the Honorable the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York : 

Gentlemen — 

I have the honor to present to you the following communicatiou 
regarding the condition of the State Cabinet of Natural History, 
with a statement of the work done in the museum, together with a 
list of the additions made to the collections of the several depart- 
ments during the past year. 

The work of the year under the head of the several departments 
may be stated in a general manner as follows : 

With the sanction and approval of the committee of your Board 
having charge of the museum, the plaster casts constituting the. 
" Wadsworth Gallery" were removed to the third floor, and the 
opening in that floor closed, thus securing additional space. By this 
arrangement these casts were brought upon the same floor with the 
Mastodon and Elephant remains from our State, the one occupying 
the eastern and the other the western end of the same room. Among 
the most conspicuous of tl^e casts of the Wadsworth collection are 
those of the Schistoplettrum and Megatherium^ both of which were 
South American animals of the Pleistocene period, while the Masto- 
don was a North American animal of essentially the same Geological 
period. 

At a later date, with the consent of Mr. Wadsworth, the cast of 
the skull and tusks of Elej>has ganesa^ a fossil Asiatic species, and the 
Dinotherium^ a European species of the same age, were placed on 
the central east side of the same room, and the skull, tusk and lower 
jaw of the American Mixstodon were removed to the western end of 
the room, with the Cohocs Mastodon skeleton. 

The committee in charge of the museum authorized the purchase 
from Prof. Ward of a very fine specimen of the Irish Elk {Megaceras 

[Sen. No. 87.] 1 
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2 Annual Report of the Regents 

hibemicu8\ together with a east of the skull of Diprotodon (an 
Australian mammal), the skull and lower jaw of a young Mastodon, 
and the lower jaw of the St. Catharine's Mastodon, which is interest- 
ing from preserving the smaller tusk in the lower jaw. 

The Megaceras is mounted in the centre of the room, and presents 
a very fine appearance ; while the casts of other European and Asiatic 
fossils are arranged on the east side of the centre. This arrangement 
gives us, on the west or left hand side, as we enter the room, a North 
American^ the central part a EuTvpean and AsiatiOy and the eastern 
end a South American gallery, chiefly of the larger Mam?naUa of 
the Pleistocene period. This plan, with the comparatively small 
number of species which we are able to represent, makes a much 
more satisfactory and instructive arrangement than any other which 
we could adopt. In the same gallery with the Cohoes Mastodon, I 
propose to arrange all the remains of Mastodon and Elephant which 
we have or may obtain from the North American continent. The 
greater part of those we possess are already thus arranged, while 
others, which require some preparation, will soon be placed in the 
same position. 

I would suggest the propriety of procuring for the European gal- 
lery, a skeleton of the Cave Bear and a few other things of the same 
geological age, sufficient to give an expression of the fauna of that 
period. A few other objects from the South American fauna of the 
same age would add greatly to the interest of the gallery upon that 
side. 

The plan for the disposal of the remaining casts of the Wadsworth 
gallery, in proximity to the South American gallery, will essentially 
preserve the unity and integrity of that liberal gift to the museum, 
and be quite satisfactory to the donor. 

The removal of the Wadsworth gallery from the first floor of the 
museum greatly enlarged the area for the collections of Geology and 
PalcBontology^ illustrating the New York series^ and has enabled me 
ta carry out the plan I had proposed for the arrangement of this 
important part of the museum. By this means* we are enabled to 
add six table cases of twelve and a half feet in length for the 
PalcBontological collections, and an extent of about thirty feet of table 
cases for the Geological series, which will give room for a very satis- 
factory arrangement of the entire Pdseozoic series. 

In the Palseontological series the cases have already been added, 
and the entire collection rearranged and extended to conform to the 
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ON THE State Cabinet of Natttral History. 8 

enlarged condition. The few spaces in these cases at present left 
unoccupied will be properly filled in the course of a few months. 

For the extension of the Geological series nearly all the specimens 
have been selected, and temporarily arranged in other cases or in 
drawers, ready to be placed in their proper positions as soon as the 
table cases shall be completed. 

The arrangement of this room being essentially completed, at least 
as to the plan, I have had a diagram of the same constructed 
upon a large scale, marking the position and contents of the cases 
and their relation to each other. This diagram, on a smaller scale, 
with a general description of the contents of the cases, is Intended 
to accompany the report to be made to the Legislature. 

Considerable progress has been made in arranging, labeling and 
distributing into boxes the duplicate specimens of fossils heretofore 
remaining in drawers of cases in the Curator's room. The several 
collections have been numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and a record of these 
has been kept, together with a list of the species in each collection, 
and the number of individuals of each species in the several collec- 
tions. These collections are still so incomplete that I would not 
recommend their distribution at the present time. During the com- 
ing year I hope to be able to make such progress in this work that 
in my next report I can submit a more complete statement, with a 
recommendation for the distribution of some part, at least, of the col- 
lections. 

During the year some additions have been made to the Economic 
collections, and the space allotted to the huilding 'stones and mar- 
lies on each side of the maiu entrance hall has been found insufficient 
for their arrangement. The collections of the coming year will make 
it necessary to provide some other accommodations for the specimens. 
A few specimens have been added to the Iron Ores from Korthern 
New York, as will be seen by the accompanying lists, but it has- been 
quite impossible for me to visit that region, as I had intended, for 
the completion of this collection. Some interesting specimens of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region have been donated by Hon. 
L. H. Morgan. 

During the collection of the larger blocks of ores and building 
stones a considerable number of smaller specimens have been 
obtained, some of which have been added to the Geological series, 
while others, together with all those collected beyond the limits of 
the State, for want of room to arrange them, have been labeled and 
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packed in boxes properly marked, and are available at any time for 
examination and experiment. Some of them have already been used 
in testing the strength of the various kinds of stone. 

The Crawfordsville collection of Crinoidea and other fossils have 
nearly all been unpacked, the specimens cleaned^ numbered and dis- 
tributed in drawers under their respective designations. 

Besides what I have enumerated, there has been much miscellane- 
ous work done among the collections which can scarcely form part of 
the report, but which enters into the final result in the arrangement 
and classification of the materials of the museum. 

The work of survey and investigation at Cohoes has been essen- 
tially completed, and the large map of the river bed and adjacent 
parts of the country, showing the ancient and modern pot-holes and 
the position of the Mastodon, has been finished, together with other 
necessary work pertaining to the same subject. 

The collection of minerals has been removed from the shelves, the 
specimens cleaned of dust, the cases cleaned and the specimens 
returned to their proper places. It has been impossible to give the 
time to a proper rearrangement of this collection which it so much 
needs. 

The Gould CoUection of Shells, which was in part temporarily 
arranged in drawers in the Curator's room in the early part of the 
year, has been finally arranged by Mr. R. P. Whitfield, assisted by 
S. B. Woolworth, Jr., and J. W. Hall, in the cases appropriated 
therefor in the third story of the building. The space occupied under 
glass is about 380 square feet, and a considerable nuniber still remain 
in drawers. The specimens as now arranged are very much crowded, 
but wo have no alternative at the present time. The work of mark- 
ing tliis collection with labels which can be read through the glass, 
thus facilitating the means of study and comparison by those visiting 
the museum, will be progressed as rapidly as the other duties of the 
iftusenln will permit. 

I have heretofore called your attention to the large number of shells 
from the Smithsonian Institution and other sources, still remaining in 
drawere. We are unable at the present time, or even with any pros- 
pective arrangement in the room allotted to this department, to find 
space for arranging them beneath glass, or in any way that they may 
be seen by visitors. 

The collection of Corals has been arranged in two small cases in 
.the window. recesses of the third story; and, though comparatively 
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few species are represented, there are among them some fine speci- 
mens, and the whole together oflTer at least a representation of this 
class of organisms of which the museum had been entirely destitute 
heretofore. 

For the species of corals obtained from the Essex Institute, a satis- 
factory return has been made in a collection of New York fossils, 
numbering one hundred species, of which a record has been pre- 
served. 

The Echinoderma of the Pickett collection have been arranged and 
labeled, and offer a tolerable representation of this class of organ- 
isms, but a more extended collection is greatly to be desired. 

The collection of Birds^ Eggs has been arranged and classified, 
and now presents a very satisfactory appearance. It is very desira- 
ble to extend this collection, so as to include all our more common 
species. 

The Alcoholic Collection^ including Fishes and Eeptiles, with 
some Crustacea and MoUusca, has been for a long time in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. In the larger proportion, and so far as I 
know, the entire collection had remained in the same alcohol in 
which it was at first placed, and, in consequence, the fiuid had 
become turbid and highly charged with oily matter, so that the speci- 
mens were obscured. Fresh alcohol had been added during suc- 
cessive years, and the evaporation of the spirit, leaving the watery 
portions, had reduced it in some cases to a strength of thirty-five 
degrees, rendering it unfit for the preservation of the objects con- 
tained in the jars. 

The alcohol of the entire collection has been redistilled, and after 
being reduced to the proper strength, the specimens have been 
replaced, and now present a very satisfactory appearance, as well as 
being safe from decay consequent on the deterioration of the fluid. 
By redistilling this alcohol, instead of purchasing fresh spirit, we 
have saved an expense of some three hundred and fifty dollars to 
the museum. 

Mr. Lintner, who has lately come into the museum as an assistant, 
has taken charge of this collection, and has classified the whole, and 
commenced the labeling in such a manner as to be instructive to 
those who wish to study it. I have added to this collection a consid- 
erable number of species, as will be seen by the appended list ; some 
of these species belong to the New York fauna, and were not before 
represented in the museum. 
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I have likewise added some insects and moUusca, in alcohol, and I 
propose to increase this department so as to embrace the moUnsca of 
the coast of New York, and some of the fresh water and land shells. 
I propose also to preserve in the same way, for the purpose of study, 
the larvae of known insects, especially those which have an interest 
in their economic relations. 

The collection of Crustacea has been increased by the addition of a 
few species, but the department is very imperfectly represented, even 
in those species known to inhabit the State. 

In the acquisition and preparation of Skulls, Skeletons, etc., of 
mammalia, I would report that two skulls of reindeer, a skull of the 
musk ox, and a fine skull and horns of the elk, heretofore in the col- 
lection, have been macerated and cleaned and are now ready for 
mounting. 

I have added to the collection, also, the skull of the black tailed 
deer of the West ; a skull and part of the skeleton of the buffalo'; a 
skeleton of the antelope and two large skulls of the antelope, and a 
skull of the big horn or mountain sheep. 

Mr. Kislingbury, who has been employed by the Regents to collect 
and prepare skeletons of the quadrupeds now or formerly living 
within the limits of the State, is at work in the museum preparing 
to mount the skeletons he has collected. 

I have heretofore called your attention to the very inadequate 
space alloted to the Ethnological and Antiquarian collections. The 
case is now so fiiU as not to allow a proper arrangement or classifica- 
tion, and many objects in possession of the museum necessarily 
remain packed in boxes. A box of specimens received last year 
from the Smithsonian Institution remains packed as it came to us 
(though the specimens have been examined), and we have no proper 
means of arranging or displaying the collection. 

In view of the great and increasing interest attached to this 
department of knowledge and inquiry, I would earnestly recommend 
that some steps be taken for increasing the space available for these 
objects, and the means be adopted to increase the collection. 

The Smithsonian Institution is constantly acquiring large collec- 
tions of these objects, and the State museum of New York could 
easily participate in that distribution which will be made of the dupli- 
cates, were proper steps taken at this time. 

I have heretofore reported the completion of an index of the 
Geological and Palseontological subjects in the reports on the State 
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Cabinet. At the present time a general index to the reports, includ- 
ing the Twentieth Eeport, is in course of preparation, and will 
probably be completed in time to communicate with the present 
Annual Eeport to the Legislature. 

Mr. Peck, who is in charge of the Botanical Department, will 
conmiunicate the results of his investigations during the past year. 

I am unprepared at the present time to communicate the results of 
any scientific investigations on my own part. The duties of the 
museum (much of the timQ being necessarily spent in details of no 
scientific value) have been so onerous during the past two years and 
a half as to leave very little time for original investigations. I need 
not remind you that no Museum of Natural History can maintain its 
proper standing, in the opinion of the scientific public, without pub- 
lishing the results of investigations in some of its departments ; and, 
without this, it will soon cease to be of interest to scientific men, or 
to attract the attention of the more intelligent public. 

I feel that I need ofier no further argument to secure the sanction 
and cooperation of the Board of Regents in some plan which will 
secure them an annual report, showing progress in scientific investi- 
gations in several of the departments of the museum. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to ask the Regents, or a commit- 
tee of the Board, to examine the present condition of the State 
Museum, in its several departments, with a view both to a knowledge 
of the present arrangement, of the materials and condition, and of 
learning from their own observations its necessities. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant, 

JAMES HALL. 
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• (B.) 

ADDITIONS TO THE STATE CABINET DURING 
THE YEAR 1868. 



I^ BY I>OIVATIO:V. 

I. TO THE ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

From John Bratt, West Pointy N, Y, 

Nest of the small blue speckled Woodpecker, excavated in a maple 

. tree, in front of the Academic buildings, West Point, containing, 

when opened, five eggs. 

From S. T. Livermore, Albany^ N, Y. 

Tusks of a Walrus, from the Arctic Ocean, 
Tooth of a Hippopotamus. 
Jaw of a Porpoise. 

From Richard Baker, Albany^ N. Y. 
Two Eggs laid by the same hen ; tlie one measuring 1 inch and Ij 
inches in its diameters ; the other weighing five ounces, and of the 
diameters of 2i and 3i inches. 

From Horace F. Buckley. 
A Wild Boar's Tusk from the Plains of San Joaquin, California. 

From S. Vischer Talcott, Albany, JV. Y. 
Rose-crested Cockatoo {Phyctolophius rosaceus Veill). 

From Truman H. Aldrich, Troy, JV. Y. 

A collection of Land and Freshwater Shells, made in the vicinity 
of Troy. 

IL TO THE BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
From W. R. Gerard, Povghkeepsie, If. Y. 
Specnnens of five species of rare Plants. 

From G. T. Stevens, M.D., Albany, K Y 
Specimens of PiniLS inqps Ait., from Essex Co., N. Y. 
[Sen. No. 87.] 2 
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From S. H. Wright, M.D., Penn Tan, N. Y. 
Specimens of twelve species of Plants, some of them very rare. 

From E. L. Hankensen, Newark^ N. Y. 
Specimens of nine species of Plants, all desiderata for the Herbarium. 

From G. B. Brainerd, Brooklyn^ N, Y. 
Twenty-seven specimens of Marine Alg^, neatly mounted, and rep- 
resenting twenty species. 

From T. F. Allen, M.D., JVew York. 
Specimens of Woljia columhiana Kai'ston. 

From V. Colvin, Albany^ N, Y. 
Specimens of Hemalia gracilis James. 

From Br. C. Devol, Albany, N, Y, 

The lower part of the trunk of a young maple, with a portion of a 
hemlock trunk attached, througli an aperture in which the maple 
had grown. 

From Prof. C. Jewett, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

Specimens of Plants collected about Cooperstown, N". Y., represent- 
ing fifty-six species (received in 1867). 

From Hon. G. W. Clinton, Buffalo, N. Y, 
Specimens of Lunularia vulgaris Mich. 

From B. D. Gilbert, Utica, If. Y. 
Specimens of four species of Plants; among them the very rare 
Hahenaria rotundifolia Rich., and Calypso horealis Salisb. 

From E. C. Howe, M.D., Fort Edward, iT. Y. 
Specimens of two hundred and eighty-five species, of which two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven are Fungi. 



III. TO THE GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

From tlie Hon. Henry Nicol, Brookhaven, L. L 

A broken pebble of dark colored Gneiss, of the form of some aborig- 
inal implement. Found on his farm. 

From Israel Nusbaitm, Albany, If. Y. 

A spheroidal concretion from the Calciferous Sandstone, 

A pebble of Graphic Granite, 

A pebble of banded Metamorphic Slate. Localties not stated. 
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From S. B. Woolworth, LL.D., Allany^ N. T. 
A fine specimen of Modiola coiicentrica^ from the Hamilton Group. 
Locality unknown. 

From D. S. Blair, Albany^- If. Y. 

A specimen of Coal Plant, from Scranton, Pa., 190 feet below the 
surface, just above the second coal bed. 

From Major-Gen. Barnum, Inspector of State Priamia. 
A block of Marble, from the State Quarries at Sing Sing. 

From Mr. Eothout, Albany^ If, Y. 

A specimen of Auriferous Quartz, and a specimen of Piichstonk 
Obsidian, from California. 

From Thomas E. Van Loon, Albany^ N, Y. 
A collection of Coal Plants, from Pennsylvania. 

From W. D. Swain, M.D. 

A pebble of Conglomerate, and white quartz pebbles in a brown 
matrix, said to have been found in Albany. 

From Leonard SMrrn, Troy^ If. Y. 
Specimens of Variegated Marble, from Scranton Falls, Vermont. 

From William Shepard, Clifton Parh^ N. Y. 
Siliceous Limestone, of irregular stratification, worn in the form of a 
bone. 

From J. C. Goodrich. 

Stockbridge Limestone, from the Glendale Quai'ry, Mass. Sent as 
a sample for foundation of New Capitol. 

From Dr. R. L. Allen and J. H. WnrrE, Saratoga^ If. Y. 
Four six-inch Cubes of Grantpe. 

From Spencer Daniels, Albany^ If. Y. 
Fossil Fish and two fossil Crustaceans, from Solenhofen, Bavaria; 

From Seth Covell, Saratoga Springs^ If. Y. 

A pebble of brownish sandstone, which, from its shape and eye-like 
cavities, was supposed to have been a potato. 

From Horace F. Buckley. 

A part of a Mastodon Tooth, from Dry Creek, near Snelling's 
Kanch, California. Found in a stratum of claystone, sixty feet 
below the surfacp. 
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From Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, Rochester^ N, Y. 

A very fine collection of Specular and Magne-ho Iron Ores, from 
Lake Superior, embracing : 

Polished Ore (Slikensides), from Lake Superior Iron Mine. 
Slate Ore, from Lake Superior Iron Mine. 

Specular Ore, from Wasliington Mine; and other specimens yet 
unpacked. 

From E. Hall. 
Hematitic Iron Ores, from Essex Co., N". Y. 

IV. TO THE historical AND ANTIQUARIAN DEPARTMENT. 

From Truman H. Aldrich, Kens. Poly. School, Troy^ If, Y. 

A small Indian IlATCiiEr, said to be from Massachusetts. 
A Stone Pestle; probably an elongated sandstone pebble, from its 
form and mode of wearing ; said to be from Massachusetts. 

From Mr. Eothout, Albany^ If. Y. 
A Mexican Spur. 

From G. E. Stimpson, Albany^ If. Y. 

Pistol of John Cheney, the famous " Hunter of the Adirondacks," 
carried by him thirty -two years, and with which he had killed 
twenty-seven moose, hundreds of the red deer, one panther (three 
feet high and nine feet and nine inches long), about twenty black 
bears, ten or twelve grey wolves and a large number of fishers, 
foxes, otters, minks, raccoons and smaller game. 

From New York State Agricultural Society. 
Two Stone Axes and eighteen Arrow Heads, Indian. 

V. to the library (in 1867 and 1868). 
From A. II. Worthen. 
A. H. Worthen, and others. Geological Survey of Illinois. 2 vols, 
I. Geology; II. Pateontology. 4to. 

From — Kerr. 

E. Emmons. North Carolina Geological Survey. Ealeigh, 1856 
and 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. 

From the Author. 

James Hall. Eeport of the Geological Survey of Wisconsin. Madi- 
son, 1861. Pam. 12mo. 

From the Authors. 
Grote & Robinson. Descriptions of American Lepidoptera. Phila- 
delphia, 1867, 1868. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Pam. 8vo. 
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Grote & Robinson. Notes on the North American Lepidoptera con- 
tained in the British Museum. Philadelphia, 1868. ram. 8vo. 

From the Author. x 

H. W. Schmidt. Catalog, des Antiquarischen Biicherlagers. Halle, 
1867. Pam. 8vo. 

From the Author. 

H. Siebke. Entomologiske Undersogelser. ' Christiania, 1866. Pam. 
8vo. 

From the Author. 
S. A. Sexe. Maerker Efter en listid. Christiania, 1866. Pam. 4to. 

From the Author. 

L. T. Kjerulf. Veiviser Ved Geolosjiske Excursioner. I. Christi- 
ania Omegn. Christiania, 1865. Pam. 4to. 

Sitzungs-Berichte der naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isis in 
Dresden. 1867, complete, 1868, Nos. 1 to 6. 

From the Regents. 

Regents of the University of the State of New York. Seventy- 
ninth Annual Report. Albany, 1866. Pam. 8vo. 

Regents of the University of the State of New York. Twentieth 
Annual Report on the condition of the State Cabinet of Natural 
History. Albany, 1867. 8vo. 

H. Muhlenberg. Catalogue of Plants of North America. Phila- 
delphia, 1818. 8vo. 

Isaac Lea and others. Check Lists of Shells of North America. 
Washington, 1860. Pam. 8vo. 

Report of the Select Committee on the Completion of the Natural 
History of the State of New York. Albany, 1856. Pam. 8vo. 

Spencer F. Baird. Revision of the North American Batrachia. 
Philadelphia, 1849. 8vo. 

From the Smtthsonian Instftution. 

Brantz Mayer. Observations on Mexican History and Archaeology. 
Washington, 1856. Pam. 4to. 

J. P. Kimball. Flora from the Apalachian Coal-field. Gottingen, 
1857. Pam. 8vo. 
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From the Author. 

James Hall. Palaeontology of New York. Vol. IT. Descriptive 
text. Albany, 1852. Pam. 4to. 

From the SMrrnsoNiAN iNSTiruTiON. 
Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion * * * * for the year 1867. Washington, 1868. . 8vo. 

II. BY PURCHASE. 

I. TO THE ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Tooth of fossil Elephant, found in the gravel, twenty-five feet below 
the surface of the placer gold mining district of Montana, in 
Meagher county (formerly Gallatin county), near the head waters 
of Missouri river, twenty-five miles from Helena city. By A. S. 
Wood and John Kiergan, in August, 1867. 

A Collection of one hundred and ninety-six Alcoholic Specimens, 
exclusive of Insects and MoUusks, as follows : 

Mammals. 

2 Mammals (young). 

3 Vespertilio ? Mississippi river. 

Fishes. 

4 Trachintis mpera. River Mersey, England. 

3 Murcenoides guttata. River Mersey, England. 
2 Coitus hulhalus. River Mersey, England. 

11 Pimelodus ? (with yolk-sac attached). Panama. 

2 Percajluviatalis, 

2 Leuciscus rutilis. 

12 Ga^terosteouB occidentalis. 

1 Eoheneis remora. New York Harbor. 

4 Aspidophorus Europans, River Mersey, England. 
1 Hippocampus ? Panama. 

24 specimens of several species not determined. 

Reptiles. 

1 Andstrodon contortrix. 

2 Ophidians. Martinique, W. I. 
17 " Localities not stated. 

3 Coluberidse. Mississippi river. 
3 • " Indiana. 

27 Salamandridse and Scincidse. Localities not stated. 
12 " New York. 

2 " Japan. 

3 Saurians. Osage river, Missouri. 
11 Ranidse. Localities not stated. 

2 " England. 
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Insects. 

Bottle Insects. Locality not stated. 

" Mississippi river. 

" Minnesota. 

" Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky. 
Albany, N. Y. 

" Martinique, W. I. 

" Albany and vicinity. 

" Minnesota (Orthoptera). 

1 Acanthodis macroserus (Gigantic Locust). Panama. 
1 Attacus Cecrapia larva. 
1 Ceratomia quadHcornis larva. 

Crustaceans. 

7 Astacus Bartonii. 

3 Anati^a f New York Habor (very fine). 

1 Scorpion. Osage river. 
13 Crustaceans of several species, not determined. 

MOLLUSKS. 

1 Bottle Mollusks. England. 
1 " " NeW York Harbor. 

13 Miscellaneous specimens. 

A cast of Diprotodon Australis Owen. 

A cast of Mastodon giganteus Cuv. ; Skull and Lower Jaw of a 
young individual. 

A cast of Mastodon giganteus Cuv.; Lower Jaw of a young 
individual. 

Fossil Skeleton of Megacera^ hihernicus (Irish Elk). 



II. TO THE LIBRARY. 

Hugh Facolner : Palseontological Memoirs. London, 1868. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

American Naturalist. Salem, Mass. 8vo. Yol. I, 1867 ; of Vol. II, 
1868, JSTos. 1 to 10. 

Americaa Entomologist. St. Louis, Mo. 8vo. Yol. 1, 1868, No's. 1 
to 4. 

AmericaiT Journal of Science and Arts. 8vo. New Haven. Yols. 
XLIII and XLIY for 1867 ; Yol. XLY, 1868, Nos. 133 and 134; 
Yol. XLYI, 1868, Nos. 137 and 138. 
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Henry Adams and Arthur Adams. The Genera of Recent MoUusca, 
arranged according to their organization. 3 vols. Royal^ 8vo. 
London, 1858. 



III. BY €OE.I.E€TIOi:VS ]IIAI>E BY THE CURATOR. 

I. TO THE ZdOLOIGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Skull of Black Tailed Deer {Cervus macrotis Say). 

Skull and portion of Skeleton of Buffalo {JBos Americanus). 

Skeleton of Antelope {Antilocapra Americana), 

Two large Skulls of Antelope. 

Skull of Bia Horn or Mountain Sheep {Ovis Montana), 

Living specimens of Siredon lichenoides Baird, an undeveloped form 
of Amhlystoma mavortium Baird. 

II. TO THE GEOLOGICAL AND PAL^ONTOLIGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Collection of Rocks and Fossils of Metamorphic, Cretaceous and 
Tertiary Formations of the Rocky Mountain region. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF SHELLS FOUND NEAR TROY, 

NEW YORK. 

By Tbxjman H. Aldkich, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

This list is the result of collections made during the sunimers ol 
1866 and 1867, within a radius of six miles around Troy, and is by 
no means complete. 

Reference is made, as far as practicable, to De Kay's Report on 
MoUusca, in the New York State Natural History. 

UNIO, Bruguiere. 

TJnio alatus. Say. De Kay, p. 195. De Kay speaks of Dr. New- 
comb obtaining it from the Northern canal, near W aterford. In the 
fring of 1867, the canal was searched for it, both above and below 
aterford, for several miles, without success. Mr. H. Rousseau, 
of this city, found a single valve in the canal at the weigh lock. 

Unio nasutus. Say. De Kay, p. 191. Moderately abundant in the 
Mohawk basin. Specimens of medium size, and many deformed. 
Seldom found in the canals or Hudson River. 

Unio complanatus, Solander. De Kay, p. 188. Very common. 
Fine varieties, with deep radiating lines outside, and beautiful 
nacre within are sometimes found. 

Unio caeiosus, Say. De Kay, p. 193. Moderately abundant. Fine 
specimens found in the Mohawk basin, Erie canal and Hudson 
Kiver. 

Unio ochraceus, Say. De Kay, p. 193. Mohawk basin and canals. 
Not abundant. 

Unio tappaniantts, Lea. De Kay, p. 194. Many years ago Dr. New- 
comb found this shell quite plentiful, but of late years the locality 
had been lost. In the spring of 1867, Mr. Rousseau and myself 
found it. again. The precise locality only occupies a few rods of 
the Northern canal, between Cohoes and Waterford, just beyond 
the first lock, above tlie canal bridge, across the Mohawk. 

De Kay's description is taken from shells from this locality. 
[Sen. No. 87.] 3 
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Unio RADIATU8, Lam, De Kay, p. 189. Very abundant. 

Unio pressus, Lea, Ue Kay, p. 191. Very rare. One specimen 
found in the Northern canal, it is said to be plentiful in Hoosic 
River, farther north. 

MARGARITANA, Lea. 

MARGARrrANA RUGosA, Lsa, De Kay, p. 196. Moderately abundant 
in the canals, rarfe in the Mohawk basin, and not yet found in the 
Hudson River. 

MARGARrrANA UNDULATA, Lea. De KLay, p. 198. Common in the 
JS^orthern canal near Waterford; not yet found in the Hudson 
River. 

Margarttana marginata? Say, De KLay, 196. Rare. Northern 
canal. 

ANODONTA, Bruguieke. 

Anodonta implicata. Say, De Kay, p. 202. Very large and pon- 
derous specimens found in the basin, rarer in the canals, and seldom • 
found in the Hudson River. 

Anodonta fluviatilis. Lea, De Kay, p. 203. Moderately abund- 
ant in the canals and river. 

Anodonta lewish, Lea, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1857, p. 84. 
Mohawk basin. Not common. 

Anodonta benediotensis. Lea,* De Kay, p. 204. Common in the 
Hudson River and Mohawk basin. 

Anodonta edentula. Say, De EIay, p. 201. Not common. North- 
ern canal. 

SPH^RIUM, ScopoLi. 

Sph.^]rium sulcatum, Ljmi, De KIay, p. 222. Described by De Kay 
as Cydas similis. Found of very large size in the Mohawk 
basin, on a sand bank, at low water ; not common in the Hudson 
River or canals. 

Sphjerium strlatinum. Lam, De Kay, p. 223. Mohawk River and 
canals. Common. De Kay describes this shell under the name of 
Cyckbs duhia f Say. 

Sph-erium seouris. Prime. Mohawk basin. Rare. 
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PISIDIUM, Pfbiffek. 
PisiDiuM viRGiNicuM, Bouvg. Abundant in the canals and Hudson. 

PisiDiuM COMPBE88UM5 Prims, Mohawk River and canals. 

PALUDINA, Lamarck. 

Paludina INTEGRA, 8ay. De Kay, p. 84. Very common. Eeversed 
specimens found in proportion of 1 to 250. 

Paludina decisa, Say. De Kay, p. 84. Not common. Mohawk 
basin. 

Paludina bufa. Hold, Mohawk basin. Rare. 

VALVATA, MtJLLBR. 

Yalvata tricarinata. Say. De E^y, p. 118. Yery common in 
all places in the vicinity. 

LIMN^A, Lamabce. 
LiMNiEA elodes, Say. Yery common. 

LiMN^LA ELODES, var. CATA800PIUM, Say. De Kay, p. 67. Yery 
common. 

LiMNuEA AMPLA, MigheU. Portland Society Natural History, Yol. I. 
In the summer of 1866, one dead shell was found in Dry River, 
West Troy. Mr. H. Rousseau says he has found it in a spring 
between Troy and Albany, near the H. R. R. R. track. 

L1MN.EA HUMiLis, Say. De Ka.y, p. 71. Mohawk basin. Common. 

LiMN^EA REFLEXA, Soy. De Kay, p. 71. Mohawk River and canals. 
Not common. 

LiMNuEA DEsiDiosA, Say. De Kay, p. 73. Mohawk basin. Rare. 

LiMNJEA uMBiLicATA, Ada/roB. In the Mohawk River, and Hudson 
River, at Albany. De Kav, p. 69, describes this shell under the 
name of L. ca^erata^ a different shell. 

PHYSA, Drapaknauld. 

Physa heterostropha. Say. De KLay, p. 76. In brooks, and fine 
specimens in the Hudson River, near Albany. 

Physa ancillaria. Say. De Kay, p. 79. Common in the Hudson 
River and Mohawk basin. 
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Physa hypnorum, Linn. Pond near Bald Mountain. Rare. 

PLANORBIS, Lamakck. 
Planorbis TRIV0LVI8, Soy. De Kay, p. 59. Yery common. 

Planorbis bioarinatus. Say, De Kay, p. 60. Common in the 
Mohawk basin. 

Planorbis oampanulatus, Say. De ILay^ p. 61. Common in the 
Mohawk basin and canals. 

Planorbis exacutus, Say. De Kay, p. 63. In the Hudson River 
near. Albany. Rare. 

Planorbis armigerus, Say. De Kay, p. 62. In swamp, near 
Bald Mountain, and in the Mohawk basin, near Rensselaer and 
Saratoga R. R. bridge. Rare. 

Planorbis parvus, Gould. De Kay, p. 63. Not common. Proba- 
bly young of P. elevatus. Mohawk River, near Cohoes. 

Planorbis deflectus. Say. De EIalY, p. 65. Common. Mohawk 
basin. 

MELANIA, Lamarck. 

Melanla. virginica. Gmel. De Kay, p. 90. Mohawk River and 
basin. Not common. 

Melania elevata, Say, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., Vol. II, p. 
176. Very common in the canals. 

Melania subularis ? Lea. De Kay, p. 92. Not common. Mohawk 
River and basin. 

ANCYLUS, Geofproy. 
Anoylus . Clinging to stones near Cohoes Falls. 



SOMATOGYRUS. 

SoMATOGYRUS INTEGER, Say. Not common. Mohawk basin, near 
railroad bridge. 

AMNICOLA, Gould. 

Amnioola limosa, Say, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., Vol. I, p. 125. 
In the Hudson River near Albany, according to Mr. Whitfield. 
I have not succeeded in finding it in the vicinity of Troy. 
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Amnicola lustrica, Say. De Kay, p. 87. In the Hudson Kiver 
near Albany. Kare. 

SUCCINIA, Draparnauld. 

SucciNiA ovALis, Soy. De Kay, p. 53. Common in the Mohawk 
basin. 

SuccmiA OBLIQUA, Say. De Kay, p. 63. In the Hudson Eiver, on 
low islands between Troy and Albany. 

SuociNiA tottenxana, Lca. Tryon's Monog. Terr. Moll., p. 18. Not 
common. 

HELIX, LuTN^us. 

Helix albolabris, Say. De Kay, p. 26. Not common. Bald Moun- 
tain, near Troy. 

Helix alternata. Say. De Eay, p. 29. Found in decomposing 
shale, at the foot of Pine Ledges, near Troy. Common. 

Helix arborea, Say. De Kay, p. 30. Very common on the low 
islands in the Hudson Kiver, between TrOy and Albany. 

Helix ooncava. Say. De Kay, p. 33. Sometimes found at Lansing- 
burgh. 

Helix chersina, Say. De Kay, p. 45. Flats of the Mohawk Kiver 
and its outlets. Kare. 

Helix exoleta, Binney. De Kay, p. 27. Near Albany. Locality 
destroyed. 

Helix fuliginosa, Binney. De Kay, p. 37. Low lands between 
Albany and Troy. Kare. 

Helix lineata. Say. De Kay, p. 44. Near Albany. Kare. 

Helix monodon. Racket. De Kay, p. 35. In shale, at the foot of 
Pine Ledge, near Troy. Common. 

Helix minuta. Say. De Kay, p. 40. Flats of Mohawk. Common. 

Helix multidentata, Binney. Near Albany. Locality destroyed. 
(Mr. Whitfield.) 

Hellx palliata. Say. De Kay, p. 33. Near Troy. Kare. 
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Helix striatella, Anthony. De Kay, p. 43. Found on islands 
in the Hudson Kiver, between Troy and Albany. Yery common. 
Numbers were feeding on the common nettle. 

Helix tridentata. Say. De Kay, p. 28. Common in many 
localities. 

Helix thyroidus. Say. De Kay, p. 29» Rare. Near Bald 
Mountain. 

VITRINA, Draparnauld. 

VriRiNA LiMPiDA, Oould. De Kay, p. 25. Near Lansingburgh, in 
low lands. Kare. 

ACHATINA, Lamarck. 

AcHATiNA LUBRicA, MvIUt. De Kay, p. 55. Flats of the Mohawk 
Kiver, opposite Troy. Rare. 

VERTIOO, MiJLLER. 
Vertigo ovata. Say. In dead stumps, &c., near Troy. Common. 

CARYCHIUM, MtlLLEB. 
Carychium exiguum. Say. In dead stumps, &c., near Troy. Rare. 

PUPA, Draparnauld. 
Pupa . Low lands of the Mohawk River, near Troy. Rare. 
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SYNOPSIS. 




UNIONID^. 


Unio alatus. Say, 


Mabgabitana riigosa, Lea. 


" nasutus, Say, 


" undulata, Lea, 


" complanatus, Lea, 


" marginata. Say, 


" cariosus, Say, 
" ochraceus, Sa/y, 


Anodonta implicata, Say. 


" fluviatilis, Lea, 


" tappanianus, Lea, 


" lew^sii. Lea, 


" radiatus, Lam, 


" benedictensis, Lea, 


^' pressus. Lea. 


" edentula, Say. 



Sph^rium sulcatum. Lam,, 
" striatinum, Lafn, 
" securis, Prime. 



Paludina Integra, Say, 
" decisa, Say, 

Valvata tricarinata, Say, 



corbiculad^. 

PisiDiUM virginicum, Bourg. 
" compressum, Prime. 

VIVIPARIDA 

Paludina rufa. Hold, 

VALVATID^. 



LiMNiEA elodes, Say. 
" ampla, Mighels, 
" " var. catascopium. 



LIMN^ID^. 

Physa hjj^pnorum, Linn. 









humilis. Say. 
reflexa. Say, 
desidiosa. Say, 
uinbilicata, Adams. 
Physa heterostropha, Say. 
" ancillaria. Say. 

Melania virgin ica, Gmel. 
" elevata, Say. 

SoMATOGYRUs integer. Say, 
Amnioola limosa. Say, 






SucciNiA ovalis, Say, 
" obliqua, Say, 
" totteniana. Lea. 
Helix exoleta, Binney. 
" fuliginosa, " 

lineata. Say. 

monodon, Itacket. 

minuta. Say. 

multidentata, Binn. 

palKata, Say. 



u 
u 
u 
ii 

iC 



bicarinatus. Say. 

Planorbis trivolvis. Say. 
campanulatus. Say. 
exacutus. Say, 
armigerus, Say, 
parvus, Gould. 
" deflectus, Say, 

Ancylus . 



MELANIAD^. 

Melania subularis ? Lea. 

AMNICOLID^. 

Amnicola lustrica, Say, 

HELICID^. 

Helix albolabris, Say, 
" altemata. Say, 
arborea. Say, 
eoncava. Say. 
chersina. Say. 
striatella, Anih. 
tridentata. Say. 
" thyroidus. Say, 
YiTRiNA fimpida, Gould. 



u 

ii 
ii 
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AcHATiNA lubrica, Mull, 
Vertigo ovata, Say. 



Carychium exiguum, Say. 



PUPAD^. 

PUPA- 
AURICULID^; 



families. 


Genera. 


No. in each 
Genera. 


No. in each 
Pamily. 


Unionid^ 


Unio, 


8 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
7 
3 
7 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
15 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


16 

5 

3 

1 
18 

3 
3 

19 
3 
1 


CORBICULAD^ , 

VlVIPARID^, 


Margaritana, .... 

Anodonta, 


Sphseriura, 


Pisidium, 


Paludinaj 


Valvatid^ 


Valvata, 


LlMN-^EID-^. 


Limiiaeaj 


Melaniad^, 


Phvsa 


PlanorbiSj 


Ancylus, 


Melaina, ' 


Amnicolid^ 


Amnicola, 

Somatogyrus, 

Succinia. 


Helicid^. 


PUPADJS, 


Helix, 


Vitrina 


Achatina, 


AuRICULID^ 


VertifiTO 


» V>1 l^^Vfj 

PuDa 


Carvchium 






10 


21 


72 


72 



There are, undoubtedly, a number of other species occurring in this 
vicinity, but the above have actually been found, either by myself 
or others, perfectly to be relied upon. 

The local distribution of the fresh water shells is especially notice- 
able, some being found in the Mohawk basin and not in the Hudson 
River, but a few rods away. 

Again, one Unio is found only in the Charaplain or Northern canal, 
whileothers are confined to the Erie canal alone. 
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KEPORT OF THE BOTANIST. 

Dr. S. B. WooLWOBTH, 

Secretary <if the Regents : 

Sir — The following report for 18^8 is respectfully siihi^itted : 

The specimens of plants known as the '' Beck Collection '' have 
been taken from the folios, poisoned, and arranged in the cabinet case 
prepared for thein. A few folios, containing the undistributed spec i 
mens of the collection, yet remain, there not being room, for them in 
the case without too close pressing. 

The unmounted duplicate specimens of the State Herbarium have 
been arranged, with their proper labels, in the empty folios. 

The number of specimens* of the State collection that have been 
poisoned and mounted is about one thousand five hundred, 
representing four hundred and ten species, distributed as follows: 
Phcenogamia, or flowering plants, one hundred and seventy-eight ; 
Cryptogamia, or flowerless plants, two hundred and thirty-two ; of 
which nine species are ferns, one hundred and eighty mosses, and 
forty-three are liverworts. The names of the species are given in the 
accompanying list, marked A. 

In mounting the specimens of mosses, the species, so far as pos- 
sible, have been represented by series of specimens illustrating the 
different forms, variations in size, aspect, etc. In most instances a 
single plant has been separated from the tuft and placed by itself on 
the Species sheet, that it may be seen individually as well as collect- 
ively. When the genus contains several or many species, the speci- 
mens of it have been prefaced by arranging a single plant of each 
species side by side on one sheet, thus giving, as it were, a synopsis 
of the genus. Great care has been taken to select the best speci- 
mens that could be obtained, and to mount only clear, unmixed ones ; 
a very important matter, surely, since these diminutive plants often 

* The word gpedmm^ when used in reference to the Bmaller Cryptogamia, denotes, not a single 
plant, bat a moderate sized toft or aggregation of individual plants. 

[Sen. No. 87.] 4 
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grow 80 intermingled that a small tuft frequently contains several 
different species. 

The time between May 12th and November 1st was spent in the 
field in making observations and collections. Specimens have been 
taken from the counties of Albany, Essex, Herkimer, Eensselaer, 
Greene, Richmond, Kings, Queens and Suffolk. The number of 
specimens collected is about four thousand, belonging to six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven species, of which tliree hundred and ninety 
species are new to the Herbarium ; three hundred and seventy- 
eight new to the State flora, and three are new to science, and 
are now described for the first time. The distribution of these 
species among the classes and oi:dei's is given below in tabular form. 
A list of the names is given in a paper marked B. The desiderata 
especially supplied in the Phoenogamia is marked opposite the name 
in this list. 

tabular statement of plants collected. 





No. of speci- 
mens. 
(Estimated.) 


Species rep- 
resented. 


Species new 
to Herb'm. 


Species new 
to State. 


Species new 
to Science. 


Fungi, 


YOG 

400 
900 
200 
800 
20 
15 


173 

69 

105 

33 

98 
7 
3 


173 
51 

105 
13 

23 
7 


173 

69 

105 

4 

13 

7 


1 


Algae, 


Lichenes, 

Hepaticae, 

Musci, 


Characeae, 

Filices, 


Cryptogamia, . . . 
Phoenogamia, . . . 

Total, 


3,035 
1,000 


488 
209 


372 

18 


371 

7 


1 

2 


4,035 


697 


390 


378 


3 



Apart from the plants themselves, a small quantity of the seeds 
of two hundred and forty-two species has been collected. Seeds 
not only afford characters for comprehensive classification, but they 
also frequently furnish good marks for specific distinction ; hence 
their presence in the Herbarium is quite important. With them it 
is possible, should a specimen, whose station is remote or exhausted, 
become lost, to replace it by raising a new plant. A list of the 
species of which seeds have been collected is marked C. 
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It is with pleasure that acknowledgment is made of the aid 
received from the botanists of the State. Several of them have con- * 
tributed liberally and furnished specimens of some very rare and 
interesting plants. Though all are good, it seems but just to make 
special mention of the large contribution of fungi made by Dr. 
Howe, and numbering two hundred and sixty-seVen species. The 
whole number of species represented by contributed specimens is 
three hundred and forty-six, of which two hundred and six were 
neither represented in the Herbarium nor among my collections of 
the past season. A list of the botanists with their contributions Js 
given in a paper marked D. 

It is an interesting fact that the past season appears to have been 
one prolific in white flowered varieties. Species which have 
been occasionally observed to produce white flowers appear to have 
manifested an unusual tendency in that way, while others have been 
found for the first time, so far as we know, with such flowers. 
Spiria tomentosa, Z., Cirsium arvense, Scop,, Malva moschata, Z., 
Viola cucullata, Ait^ Trifolium pratense, Z., Statice limonium, Z., 
Gentiana saponaria v. linearis, Gray^ have been observed by me 
with white flowers, while Cypripedium arietinum, R. Br,^ Lobelia 
syphilitica, Z., and Lobelia kalmii, Z., have been reported to me ; 
the last one, however, from Michigan. What natural causes or con- 
ditions produce this variation in the color of the flower, and how far 
may these causes be under human control ? 

People are desirous of knowing the uses of plants. " What is the 
use of 'these things" is almost the first question uttered by many in 
reference to the botanist's treasures. Mere boys have frequently 
propounded it to me, and indicated a willingness to look after '' such 
things," could they be assured of any material benefit to be derived 
from them. All readily admit the value of our cultivated plants, 
but few consider the wild ones, and especially those of the lower 
orders, to be of any account or importance. But the cultivated ones 
have been brought into the service of man from Nature's broad field, 
and additions are occasionally made to their number. Doubtless 
plants are now to be found growing wild in our woods and waste 
places, which, by cultivation, might be made as valuable as those in 
our fields and gardens. Asclepias cornuti might rival the Asparagus 
plant, Apios tuberosa, the Potato, and several of the Leguminosse 
might come into equal value with Peas and Beans. But we may not 
look for useful plants among the higher orders alone. Mushrooms 
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have long been known to afford delicious and nutritious food. They 
are largely used in some of the countries of Europe, and have begun 
to be an article of commerce, and, preserved in cans, are brought to 
this country and offered for sale. In view of these facts, and of the 
increasing interest in the cultivation and use of these fungi in this 
country, it has been thought best to add brief remarks to the more 
important species of the Oryptogamia concerning their uses, and to 
note particularly those that are edible. The number of species of 
edible fungi already found in our State is thirty-three, a list of which 
is given in a paper marked E. 

Further remarks upon these and other plants both useful and inju- 
rious, together with a record of those new to our State flora, descrip- 
tions of new species, etc,, are given in a paper marked F. 



LIST OP SPECIES OP WHICH SPECIMENS HAVE BEEN MOUNTED. 



Clematis ochroleuca, Ait, 
Ranunculus flamnaula V. reptans. 
TroUius laxus, Salisb, 
Dentaria diphylla, Z. 2 spms. 

'^ maxima, Nutt, 
Sinapis nigra, Z. 
Viola selkirkii, Pursh, 
Ascyrum crux-andrese, Z. 
Hypericum canadense, Z. 
Arenaria groenlandica, Spreng^ 
Stellaria longifolia, Muld. 

" borealis, Bigel. 
Ceanothus ovalis, Bigel. 
Acer spicatum. Lam, 

" dasycarpum, Ehrh, 
Lespedeza stuvei, Nutt, 
Baptisiatinctoria,^.jS/*. 2 spms. 
Geum album, Omelin. 2 spms. 

" ■ virginianum, Z. 
Potentilla tridentata. Ait, 
Pamassia caroliniana, Mickx, 
Circflea alpina, Z. 
Epilobium hirsutum, Z. 
Gaura biennis, Z. 
Ludwigia alternifolia, Z. 
Rhexia virginica, Z. 



Amman nia humilis, Michx, 
Cuphea viscosissima, jjacq, 
Thaspium trifoliatum. Gray, 
Aralia trifolia, Oray, 

^' quinquefolia. Gray, 
Cornus florjda, Z: 

" sericea, Z. 
Lonicera ciliata, Miihl, 
Viburnum acerifolium, Z. 
Houstonia co^rulea, Z. 
Eupatorium sessilifoliurn, Z. 
Aster ericoides, Z^ 

" laevis, L, 2 spms. 

" undulatus, Z. 
Solidago thyrsoidea, ^, Meyer. 

" arguta. Ait, 

" bicolor V. concolor. Gray, 

" ulmifolia, Muhl, 

" muhlenbergii, T, <& G, 
Xanthium spinosura, Z, 
Galinsogaparviflora,(7a'2;. 2 spms 
Anthemis arvensis, Z. 
Artemisia biennis, Willd. 
Cacalia suaveolens, Z. 
Senecio aureus, Z. 
Arnica mollis, Sooh 
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Sonclius oleraceiis, Z. 2 spins. 

" asper, Vill. 

" arvensis, Z. 
Gaylussacia resinosa, T. <& O. 
Vaccinium macrocarpon, Ait, 

" oxycoccus, Z. 

" uliginosum, Z. 
Pyrola elliptica, Nutt, 
Primula mistassinica, Mickx, 
Lysimachia lanceolata, Walt. 
Samolus valerandi, Z. 
Utricularia intermedia, Hayne, 

" gibba, Z. 
Catalpa bignonioides, Walt 
Veronica officinalis, Z. 
Gerardia pedicularia, Z. 
Pedicularis lanceolata, Michx. 
Lycopus europaeus, Z. 
Origanum vnlgare, Z. 
Lithospermum hirtum, Lehm, 
Phlox subulata, Z. 
Gentiana saponaria v. linearis, G. 
Chenopodium glancum, Z. 
Atriplex rosea, Z. 
Polygonum acre, H. B. K. 
Lindera benzoin, Meisner, 
Dirca palustris, Z. 
Shepherdia canadensis, N^utt, 
Callitriche verna, Z. 
Acalypha virginica*v. gracilens. 
Urtica urens, Z. 

" dioica, Z. • 
Carya porcina, Nutt. 

" alba, Nutt. 
Abies canadensis, Michc. 
Quercus ilicifolia, Wang. 

" obtusiloba, Mickx. 
Salix cordata, Muhl. 2 spms. 

" longifolia, Muhl. 3 spms. 
Peltandra virginica, Baf. 
SymplOcarpus foetidus, SaUsh. 
liCmna torreyi, Aust. 
Sparganium simplex, Huds. 
]Naias major, AU, 

" flexilis, Bosth. 2 spms. 

" indica v. gracillima. 
Euppia maritima, Z. 2 spms. 
Zannichellia palustris, Z. 
Potamogeton pectinatus, Z. 

" praelongus. Wolf. 



Potamogeton perfoliatus, Z. 

" pauciflorus, P^sh. 
. " hybridus, Michx. 

" lucens, Z. 
Triglochin maritimum v. elatum. 
Habenaria dilatata. Gray. 

" obtusata, Richardson. 

" orbiculata, Torr. 

" hookeri, Torr. 

'' fimbriata, B. Br. 
Goodyera pubescens, B. Br. 
Listera cordata, B. Br. 
Arethusa bulbosa, Z. 
Pogonia verticillata, Nutt. 
Corallorhiza multiflora, Nutt. 

" innata, B. Br. 
Cypripedium spectabile, Swartz. 
Trillium sessile, Z. 

" grandiflorum, SaUsh. 
Smilacina racemosa, Deaf. 
Erythronium americanum, Sm. 
Omithogalum umbellatum, Z. 
Luzula parviflora v. melanocarpa 
Juncus trifidus, Z. 

" nodosus, Z. 2 spms. 

'' articulatus, Z. 

" scirpoides v. macrostemon. 
Eleocharis intermedia, Schultes. 

" rostellata, Torr-. 

" compressa, Sulliv. 
Scripus csespitosus, Z. 

" planilolius, Z. 

" syivaticus, Z. 
Eriophorum vaginatum, Z. 
Ehynchospora alba, Vahl. 

" fusca, -ff. cfe/X^ 
Carex scirpoidea, Michx. 

" teretiuscula v. major, K. 

" alopecoidea, TucTc. 

" cepnalophora, Muhl. 

" canescens v. vitilis. Gray-. 

" sychnocephala, Ca/rey. 

" bigelovii, Twv . 

" torta, Boottt. 

" aperta, Boott. 

" stricta v. strictior^ 6V«y. 

" lenticularis^ Michx. 2 spms 

" limosa^ Z. 

" irrigua, Smith. 

" platyphylla, Ca/rey. 2 spms 
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Carex retrocurva, Dew, 2 spms. 

" laxiflora v. blanda. Gray, 

" novge-anglise, Schw. 

" varia, MuJil, 3 spms. 

" richardsonii, R, Br, 

" houghtonii, Torr, 

" lupulina v. gigantoidea, G, 

" rostrata, Michx, 2 spms. 

" hartii, Dew, 

" utriculata, Boott. 2 spms. 

'• monile, Tuck, 

" oligosperma, Michx, 
Triticnm caninum, L, 
AlopecuruB geniculatus, Z. 

'' aristulatus, Michx, 
Aristida tuberculosa, Mutt, 
Bouteloua curtipendula v. aris- 

tosa. Gray, 
Leptochloa fascicularis, Gray, 
Tricuspis purpurea, Gray, 
Bromus secalinus, L, 

" kalmii, Gray, 

" ciliatus, L, 
Aira flexuosa, L, 
Panicum xanthophysum, Gray. 
Andropogon fiircatus, Muhl. 

FiLICES. 

Woodsia glabella, B. Br. 

" ilvensis, B. Br. 

" obtusa, Torr, 
Aspidium spinulosum v. boottii. 
Asplenium ebeneum, Ait. 
Cheilanthes vestita, Swartz. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, L, 
Botrycnium lunarioides, Swartz, 

" simplex, Hitcticoch. 

Musci. 
Funaria flavicans, Michx. 

" hygrometrica, Hed/w. 
Aphanornegma serrata, Sullvv. 
Physeomitnum pyriforme, L. 
Schistostega osmundacea, W. M, 
Tetraplodon mnioides, L,jU. 
Splacnnum ampullaceum, L. 
Hedwigia ciliata, Dichs. 
Racomitrium microcarpum, B^d 

" sudeticum, Funk. 

" fasciculare, Brid, 



Racomitrium aciculare, Brid. 
Grimmia ovata, Web. cfe Mohr. 

" olneyi, Sulli/o. 

" leucophoea, Grev. 

" pennsylvanica, Sch^gr. 
Scliistidium confertum, Funk. 

" apoearpum, Hedw. 

" agassizii, S, & L. 
Timmia megapolitana, Hedw. 
Aulacomnion turgidum, ScKgr. 

" palustre, " 

" Eeterostichum, Bry. Fur. 
Mnium cinclidioides, Hub. 

" punctatum, Hedw. 

" hornum, Hedw,' 

" serratum, Brid, 

" lycopodioides. Hook, 

", cuspidatum, Hedw. 

" rostratum, Schwcegr. 

" drummondi, Br, dk Sch, 

" affine. Bland. 

" spimilosum, Bry. Fur. 
Bryum pallescens, Schwcegr. 

" pallens, Swartz. 

" uliginosum, Brid. 

" elongatum, Dicks 

" nutans, Schreb. 

" crudum, Schreb. 

" annotitfum, Hedw. 

" walilenbergii, Schwcegr. 

" pyriforme, Hedw. 

" intermedium, Brid. 

" bimum, Schreb, 

" pseudo-triquetrum, Sc'gr 

" roseum, Schreb. 

" cyclophyllum, Bry. Fur. 

" capillare, Hedw. 

" csespiticium, Z. 

" atropurpureum, W. dk. M. 

" argenteum, L. 
Bartramia oederi, Swartz. 

" pomiformis, Hedw. 

" fontana, Brid. 

" muhlenbergii, Soh^gr. 
Conostomum boreale, Swartz. 
Meesia uliginosa, Hedw. 

" tristicha, Funk. 

" longiseta, Hedw. 
Atrichum undulatum, Beauv. 

" angustatum, Beav/o. 
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Pogonatum brevicaule, Brid, 

" urnigerum, Brid. 

" alpimim, Brid. 
Polytriclium pilifenim, Sohreb. 

" juniperinuin, H'^w. • 

" formosum, Iledw, 

" commune, L. 
Diphyscium foliosum, W. <& M, 
Buxbaumia aphylla, Haller, 
Fontinalis antipyretica v. gigan- 

tea, Sullw,^ 2 spms. 
Fontinalis novse-aiiglise, Sulliv. 

" dalecarlica, Bry, Eur, 
Dichelyma capillaceum, DHL 

" falcatum, Hedw, 
Pterigynandrum filiforme, Vm. 
Leucodon bracliypus, Brid, 
Leptodon tricliomitrion, Mohr, 
Anomodon viticulosus, Z. 

" apiculatus, Bry. Eur. 

" obtusifolius, " 

" attenuatus, Sehreb. 

" ? tristis, Cesati. 
Leskea polycarpa, Ehrh, 

" obscura, Iledw. 

" nervosa, Schwoegr. 

" rostrata, Hedw. 

" denticulata, Sulliv. 
Thelia hirtella, Iledw. 

" asprella, Sohp. 
Myurella careyana, Sulliv. 

" jnlaeea, Bry. Eur. 
Anacamptodon splachnoides, B. 
Pylaissea subdenticulata, Sckp. 

" intricata, Hedw. 

" velutina, Schp. 
Homalothecium subcapillatum. 
Platygyrinm repens, Brid. 
Oylindrothecium cladorrhizans. 

" seductrix, Hedw. 

" bre vise turn, S^. 
Neckera pennata, Hedw. 
Homalia gracilis, James. 
Climacium americanum, Brid. 

" dendroides, L. 
Hypnnm tamariscinum, Hed/w. 

" delicatulum, MuU. 

" minutulum, Hedw. 

" pygmseum, Bry. Eur. 

" scitum, Beauv. 



Hypnnm abietinum, L. 

" blandowii, W. cfe M. 

" paludosum, Sulliv. 

" squarrosum, B. 

" triquetrum, Z. 

" brevirostre, Ehrh. 

" splendens, Hedw. 

" umbratum, Ehrh. 

" alleghaniense, Mull. 

" hians, Hedw. 

'' piliferum, Sehreb. 

" sullivantii. Spruce. 

" strigosum, Hoffm. 

" diversifolium, Bry. E. 

" boscii, Schwmgr. 

" serrulatum, Hedw. 

" demissum, WiU. 

" cylindricarpum, Mull. 

" recurvans, &A^^ceyr. 

" moUe, Dicks. 

" eugyrinm, Bry. Eur. 

" ochraceum, Turn. 

" montanum, Wils. 

" cuspidatum, L. 

" sctoeberi, Willd. 

" cordifolinm, Hedw. 

" giganteum, Schp. 

" stramineum, D%cks. 

" sarmentosum, TFaAZ. 

" uncinatum, Hedw. 

" revolvens, Swartz. 

" fluitans, Hedw. 2 spms. 

" aduncum,Zr^d^^. 2 spm 

" sendtneri, Schp. 

" filicinum, Z. 3 spms. 

" crista-castrensis, L. 

" imponens, HedAJO. 

" reptile, Micltx. 

" jfertile, Sendt. 

" hamulosum, Bry. Eur. 

" curvifolium, Hedw. 

" haldanianum, G^r^. 

" pratense, Koch. 

" rugosum, Ehrh. 

" nitens, Sehreb. 

" salebrosum, Hoffm. 

" Isetum, J5W^. 2 spms. 

" acuminatum, ^66^'i^. 

" rutabulum, Z. 

" plumosum, Z. 
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Hypniim velutinuin, L. 

" rivulare, Brch, 

" novae-anglise, S, cfe L. 

" stellatuin, Sehreh, 

'' polymoi'phum, Brch, 

" hispiduhim, Brid, 

" dimorphum, Brid, 

" ininutissimiim, S, cfe L, 

" subtile, Iloffm. 

" adnatum, Jtledw, 

" radicale, -ffW^Z. 

'' orthocladon, Beauv. 

" noterophilum, >& cfe Z. 

" riparium, Z. 

'' polygamiim, Bry.Eur, 

" lescurii, Sulliv, 

" denticulatum, Z. 

" miihlenbeckii, Ha/rtm, 

" sjlvaticum, Z. 

" pulcliellum, Dicks, 

HePATICuE. 

Riccia fluitans, Z. 

" natans, Z. 

Anthoceros laevis, Z. 
Duvalia rupestris, Nees, 
Reboulia hemisphserica, Baddi, 
Fegatella conica, Corda, 
Preissia cominulata, Ifees. 
Blasia pusilla, Z. 
Pellia epiphylla, Nees. 
Steetzia lyellii, LeKnth, 
Chiloscyphus polyanthus, Ci?rdla. 



Geocalyx" graveolens, Neea. 
Sphagnoecetis communis, Nees, 
Jungermannia tricliophylla, Z. 

" . connivens, Dicks, 

" curvifolia, Dicks. 

" catenulata, ITub, 

" peckii, Avst. 

" barbata, Sehreh. 

" taylori, Hook, 

" schraderi, Mart. 

" inflata, Huds. 

" spacellata, Gies. 

" obtusifolia, Hook, 

" incisa, Schrad, 

" exsecta, Smith. 

Scapania nemorosa, JVees. 
Sarcoscyphus ehrharti, Corda. 
FruUaniagrayana, Mont. 

" seolotis, JVees. 

" virginica, Gottsche. 

" eboracensis, Gottsche. 

Lejunia serpyllifolia, Libert. 
Radula complanata, Dumort. 

" obconica, Sylliw, 

Madotheca platyphylla,2)'wmor^. 

" porella, Jyees. 

Ptilidium ciliare, Nees. 
Trichocolea tomentella, Nees. 
Sendtnera juniperina, Nees, 
Mastigobryum trilobatum, Ness. 

" deflexum, Nees, 

Calypogeia trichomanis, Corda. 
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PLANTS COLLECTED. 



( Flowering Plants — Phoenogamia. ) 



Anemone pennsylvanica, Z. Fr. 
Hepatica triloba, Chaix. 

" acutiloba, DC, 
Coptis trifolia, Salish. 
EanuncHlus recurvatus, Poir. 

" fascicnlaris, Muhl, 
Trollius laxus, Salish. Fr. 

Thalictrnm purpnrascens, Z. Fls. 

" comuti, Z. Fr. 

" anemonoides, Mx, 
Sanguinaria canadensis, Z. 
Nymphaea minor,* DC, 
Sarracenia purpurea, Z. 
Dentaria laeiniata, Muhl, Eoot. 
Barbarea vulgaris, R, Br, 
Arabis hirsuta,* Scop, 

" canadensis, Z. 
Lepidium campestre, Z. 
Nasturtium armoracia, Ft\ 
Viola canadensis, Z. 

" pubescens, Ait. Fr. 



V. eriocarpa, 



I^utt. 



" " V. scabriuscula,*7l <&. G. 

" cucuUata, Ait, Whitish fls. 

" " V. cordata,* Gr. 

" pedata, Z. 
Hypericum canadense v. major.* 
Elatine clintoniana,* Peck. 
Silene noctiflora, Z. 

'^ stellata. Ait. 
Althsea officinalis, Z. 
Malva moschata,* Z. 
JRhus copallina, Z. 
Vitis cordifolia, Michx, ' 
Rhamnus alnifolius, VHev. 
Acer spicatum, Lam. 
Lupinus perennis, Z. 
Trifolium pratense, Z. Wh.fl^. 
Eobinia pseudacaeia, Z. 
Lespedeza stuvei, Nutt. Fr. 
Lathyrus palustris, Z. Nar. Ivs. 
Apiostuberosa, Jfce/?^^. Tubers. 



Fr. 
Fr. 



Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 



Cassia chamsecrista, Z. 

" nictitans, Z. 
Prunus maritima, Wang. 

'' pumila, Z. 
Spiraea tomentosa, Z. Wh. fls. 
Fragaria vesca, Z. 
Rubus strigosus, Mickx. Fr. 

" neglectus,* Peck. 

" occidentalis, Z. Fr. 

" hispidus, Z. Fr. 

Rosa Carolina, Z. 
Crataegus crus-galli, Z. 
Epilobium hirsutum, Z. 

" palustre v. linearis. 
(Enothera pumila, Z. 
Mitella nuda, Z. Fr. 

Ribes lacustre, Poir. Fr. 

" floridum, Z. 
Sanicula canadensis, Z. 

" marilandica, Z. 
Zizia integerrima, 2>6^. 
Cryptotaenia canadensis, DC. 
Apium graveolens,* Z. 
Lonicera oblongifolia, Muhl. Fr. 
Cornus canadensis, Z. Fr. 

Viburnum opulus, Z. 

" pubescens, Pursh, 

" nudum, Z. Nar. Ivs. 

Galium boreale, Z. 

" triflorum, Mickx. 

" trifidum v. pusillum,* fi'V*. 
Eupatorium teucrifolium, WUld. 
Aster flexuosus, Nutt. Dwarf*. 

" linifolius, Z. 
Erigeron annuum, Pers. 

" philadelphicum, Z. 
Solidago caesia, Z. 

" muhlenbergii, T. cfc 6*^. 

" thyrsoidea, E. Meyer. 

" virga-aurea, Z. 
Baccharis halimifolia, Z. 
Bidens cernua, Z. Dwarf. 



[Sen. No. 87.] 
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Nabalus fraseri, DC, 

" altissimus, Hook. 
Hieracimn scabrum, Michx. 

" gronovii, L. 
Helianthus animus, Z. Dwarf. 
Lactuca canadensis, L. 
Lobelia kalmii, Z. Simple form. 

" dortmanna, Z. Dwarf. 
Campanula aparinoides, Pursh. 
Vaccinium stamineum, Z. Fr. 

" csespitosum,* Michx. 

" canadense, Kalm, Fr. 

" uliginosum, Z. Fr. 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum v. 

angustifolium.* Gray, 
Kalmia angustifolia, Z. 

" latifolia, Z. Fr. 

Gaultheria procumbens, Z. 
Cliiogeneshispidula, T, cfe G. Fr. 
Ledum latifolium, Ait. 
Pyrola secunda v. pumila.* 
Monotropa hypopitys, Z. 
Lysimachia thyrsiflora, Z. Fr. 
V eronica scutellata, Z. 
Utricularia intermedia, Ilayne. 
Scrophularia nodosa, Z. 
Pedicularis canadensis, Z. 
Physostegia virginiana, Benth. 
Collinsonia canadensis, Z. Koot. 
Epiphegus virginiana, Bart, 
Lysimachia stricta. Ait, 
Monarda didyma, Z. 
Lithospermum officinale, Z. 
Gentiana saponaria v. linearis. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Z. Fr. 
Asclepias obtusifolia, Z. Fr. 
Hydrophyllum virginicum, Z. 
Atriplex arenaria, Nutt, Fr. 
Chenopodium hybrid um, Z. 

" ambrosioides, Z. 

" anthelminticum, Z. 
Sufleda maritima, Dumort, 
Salicomia herbacea, Z. 

" virginica, Z. 

" ambigua, Michx. 
Kumex obtusifolius, Z. 

" orbiculatus,* Gray. 
Callitriche vema, Z. 



Limnanthemum lacunosum, Gs. 
Juglans cinerea, Z. Stam. fls. 
Betula lent a, Z. 

" papyracea. Ait, 

" alba V. populifolia, Sph. 
Quercus ilicifolia, Wang, 
Myrica cerifera, Z. 
Populus balsamifera,* Z. 
Salix Candida, Willd, 

" humilis, Marshall. 

" tristis. Ait, 

" babylonica, Tourn. 

" longifolia, Muhl. 
Arissema triphyllum, Torr. 
Acorns calamus, Z. Root. 

Sparganium simplex, Z?i^(fo« Fls. 

" " V. nuttallii, Gr. 

" " V. fluitans, Gr. 
Naias flexilis, Bostk. 
Potamogeton hybridus, Michx. 

" perfoliatus, Z. 

" amplifolius,"'^ Tuck. 

" claytonii. Tuck, 

" oakesianus,^ BoVs. 

" lucens, Z. 
Vallisneria spiralis,^ Z. 
Sagittaria graminea, Michx. 

" heterophylla,* Bursh. 

" variabilis, Engehn. 
Habenaria hookeri, Torr. 

" dilatata. Gray, 

" blephariglottis. Hook. 
Goody era, menziesii,^ Lindl. 
Spiranthes cernua, Bichard. 

" latifolia, Torr. 

" romanzoviana,* Cham. 
Xyris flexuosa v. pusilla,^ Gr. 
Sisyrinchium bermudiana, Z. 
Clintonia borealis, Baf. 
Trillium cemuum, Z. Fr. 

" erythrocarpum, Michx, 
Smilacina stellata, Desf. Fr. 
Polygonatum biflorum, EU. 
Erytnronium americanum, &m. 
Streptopus amplexifolius, DC 
Smilax glauca, Walt, 
Eriocaulon septangulare. With. 
Juncus pelocarpus, E, Meym\ 
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Juncus nodosus, L, 

" canadensis v. coarctatus. 

" '^ V. longicaudatus, Engm. 

" articulatus, Z. 

" alpinus v. insi^is,^ Fr. 

" maritimus,* Lam, 
Cladiuramariscoide8,2brr.Root. 
llhynchospora capillacea, Torr, 
Carex siccata, Dew. [ta.* 

'' gynocrates v. substamina- 

" stell ulata v. scirpoides, Gr. 

" laxiflora V. blanda, Gray. 

" varia, Muhl. 

" pennsylvanica, Lam. 

" arctata, Boott. 

" tuckermani,^ Boott. 

" straminea v. tenera,* Gr. 



Carex scoparia, Schlc. 

" emmonsii,* Dew. 

" rosea v. radiata,* Dew. 

" panciflora, Ligktf. 

" vulpinoidea, Michx. 

" lagopodioides, Schk. 

" tentaculata v. gracilis, Bt. 

" scirpoidea, Mwhx. 
Brizopynim spicatum, H. Boot. 
Eragrostis reptans, Nees. 

" pectinacea, Ghf*a/y. 

" poaeoides, Beav/v. 
Panicum clandestinuni, L. 

" depauperatum, Muhl. 

" latifolium, L. 
Calamagrostis canadensis, Becmo 
Triticum repens, L. Root. 



( Flo werless Plants — Cryptogamia. ) 



Ferns — Filices. 
Woodwardia angustifolia. Sm. 
Phegopteris liexagonoptera. Fee. 
Pellaea gracilis, II. 

Mosses — Musci. 
Sphagnum rigidum, Sckp. 

" sedoides, Brid. 

" wulfianum,^ Angst. 

" girgensohnii,* Russ. 

" lancinum,* lAndhg. 

" lindenbergii, Schjp. 

" subsecundum v. contort- 
um,* Nees. 

" recurvum,* Beauv. 

" squarrosum, Pers. 

" cymbifolium v. congestum, 
Bry. Eur.'*' 

" acutifolinm, Ehrh. 
Andrsea crassinervia,* Brch. 

" rupestris, Turn. 
"Weisia viridula, Brid. 
Rhabdoweisia fugax, Bry. Eur. 

" denticulata. " 

Gymnostomum rupestre, Schgr. 

" curvirostrum. 
Astomum snllivantii,* jBry.Z^wr. 
Anodus donianus,* " 



Tetraphis pellucida, Hedw. 
Dicranum montannm, Hedw. 

" rufescens, Turn. 

" heteromaJlum, Hedw. 

" flagellare, Hedw. 

" elongatum, Schwoegr. 

" longifolium, Hedw. 

" spurium,* Hedw. 
Paludella squarrosa,* Z. 
Fissidens osmundioides, Hedw. 
Barbula fragilis,^ WiU. 

" mucronifolia, Schgr. 
Didymodon rubellus, Roth. 
Blindia acuta, Dicks. 
Encalypta ciliata,* Hedw. 
Amphoridium lapponicum, Sch. 

" mougeotii,* Schp. 

" peckii,* Sulliv. 
Racomitrium sudeticum,- Funk. 
Drummondia clavellata. Hook. 
Orthotrichum obtusifolium, Scd. 

" anomalum, Hedw. 

" stranffulatum, Beauv. 

" canadense, Schp. 

" ludwigii, Brid. 

" hutchinsise, H-T. 
Coscinodon pulvinatus,* Br. Eu. 
Pogonatum urnigerum, Brid. 
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Polytrichum commune, L. 

'' forraosum, Iledw. 
Mnium affine, Bland, 

" stellare,"*^ Iledw. 

" . medium,* Schp, 

" cuspidatum, Iledw. . 

^' drummondi, Br, & Sch, 
Timmia megapolitana, Hedw, 
Amblyodon dealbatus,* Beauv. 
JBryum pallens, Swartz, 

" bimum, Schreb, 

" pyriforme, Hedw. 

" pseudo-triquetnim, Schgr. 

" nutans, Schreb, 
Aulaeomnion palustre, Schwcegr. 
Buxbaumia aphylla, Ilaller. 
Fontinalis novse-anglige, Sulliv. 
Leucodon bracliypus, Brid. 
Myurella careyana, /Sulliv. 
Pylaissea velutina, Schp. 
Aplianorhegma serrata, SuUiv, 
Hypnum demissum, Wils. 

" fluitans, Hedw. 

" sendtneri, Schp. 

" revolvens, Swartz. 

" turfaeeum,* Lindhg. 

" pratense, Koch. 

" radicale, Brid. 

" ortliocladon, Beauv. 

" delicatulum, Mull. 

" giganteum, Schp. 

" suilivantii, Spruce. 

" plumosum, L. 

" populeum V. rufescens.* 

" Btramineum, DicTcs. 

" stellatum, Schreb. 

" gracile,* Bry. Eur. 

" nitens, Schreb. 

" Bchreberi v. montanum.* 

" cuspidatum, Z. 

" scorpioides,* L. 

" strigosura, Hoffm. 

" polymorphum, Brch. 

" brevirostre, Ehrh. 

" splendens, Hedw. 

" scitum, Beauv. 

" blandowii, W. dk M. 

" serpens, L. 



Homalia jamesii,* Schp. 
Plagiothecium piliferum v, bre- 
vipilum,* Bry. Eur, 

Liverworts — Hepaticce. 
Riccia suilivantii,* Avst. 
Anthoceros Isevis, Z. 
Marchantia polymorpha,* Z. 
Preissia coramutata, Nees, 
Duvalia rupestris, Sulliv, 
Pellia epipnylla, Nees, 
Grimaldia barbifrons,* liaddi, 
Keboulia hemispheerica, Raddi, 
Aneura palmata,* Nees. 
Metzgeria pubescens,* Raddi, 

" furcata,* Nees. 
Geocalyx graveolens, Nees. 
Plagiochila spinulosa,* N. <& M, 

" asplenioides,* " 

Sphagnoecetis communis, Nees, 
Jungermannia obtusifolia^ Hk. 

" trichophylla, L, 

" setiformis,* Ehrh. 

" curvifolia, Dicks. 

" connivens, DicTcs, 
. " catenulata, Hub, 

" inflata, Huds. 

" bicuspidata, Z. 

" divaricata,* Sm. 
Frullania grayana, Mont. 

" eboracensis, Lehm. 

" hutchinsise,* Nees. 
Lejunia serpyllifolia, Libert. 
Radula complanata, Dumont. 

" pallens,* Nees. 
Ptilidium ciliare, Nees. 
Trichocolea tomentella, Nees. 
Lepidozia reptans, Nees. 

(Lichens — Lichenes.) 
Usnea barbata, Fr. 
" " V. florida, Z>. 
" " V. hirta, Hoffra. 
" " V. dasjrpoga, Fr. 
" longissima, Ach. 
Alectoria jubata v. chalybeifor- 
mis, Ach. 
" " V. implexa, Fr. 
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Evernia prunastri, Ach, 

" furfuracea, Mann, 

" " V. cladonia, Th. ^ 
Eamalina calicaris v. fastigiata. 

" " V. farinacea. 

^' " V. inflata. 
Cetraria aculeata, Fr, 

*' islandica, Ach, 

" cucullata, Ach, 

" ciliaris, Ach, 

" lacunosa, Ach, 

" oakesiana, T'ucTc, 
Solorina saccata, Ach, 
Nephroma arcticum, Fr, 

"' tomentosum, Kcerb, 

" torn. V. lielveticum. 

" Isevigatum, Ach. 

" laev. V. papyraceum. 
Peltigera aphthosa, Hoffm, 

" canina, Hoffm, 

" polydactyla, Ilaffm, 

" norizontalis, lioffm, 
Sticta pulmonaria, Ach, 

" glomerulifera, Deliae, 

" quercizans, Ach. 

" svlvatica, Ach, 
Parmelia perlata, Ach, 

" " V. olivetorum, Ach, 

" crinita, Ach. 

" tiliacea, Fr, 

" saxatilis, Ach, 

" conspersa, Ach, 

" olivacea, Ach, 

" stygia, Ach. 

" pliysodes v. entermor- 
pha, T^lch, 
Physcia stellaris, Wallr. 

" " V. tribracia, Fr. 

" caesia v. angustior, Fr. 

" obscura, Nyl. 

" " V. erythrocordia, Tk. 

" aquila v. detonsa, Tk. 

"* pulverulenta, Fr. 

" speciosa, Ach. 
Physcia speciosa v. lencomela. 
Pyxine cocoes v. sorediata, Tk. 
Theloschistes parietinus, Norm. 

" par. V. polycarpus, Fr. 

" chrysophtnalmus. 
Placodium rupestre, Tuck. 



Placodium aurantiacTiin,Zi5fA(/l 

" aur. V. flavovirescens, Fr. 
Gyalecta lutea, Tuck. 
Lecanora pallida, Schcer. 

" pallescens, Schcer. 

" tartarea, Ach. 

" " V. frigida, Ach. 

" subfusca, Ach. 

" varia, Ach. 

" cinerea, Fr. 

" atra, Ach. 

" muralis, Schmr. 

" elatina v. ochrophaea. 
Lecidea contigna, Fr, 

" " albocoerulescens. 

" enteroleuca, Fr, 

" sanguinaria, Ach, 
Buellia parasema, Kmrh. 

" myriocarpa, Tuck. 

" petrsea, Tuck. 

" lactea, Kcerb. 
Biatora atropurpurea, Ach. 

" sanguineoatra, Fr. 

" rufonigra. Tuck. 

" viridescens, Fr. 

" vernalis, Fr. 

" chlorantha, Tuck. 
Bseomyces seruginosus, DC. 
Cladonia csespiticia, Flcerk. 

" pyxidata, Fr, 

" " V. symphicarpa, Fr. 

" gracilis, Fr. 

" " v.hybridaji^r. 

" " V. eiongata, Fr. 
Cladonia gracilis v. taurica. 

" degenerans, v. cariosa. 

" fimbriata, Fr. 

" " V. adspersa. 

" squamosa, Hoffm. 

" " V. delicata. 

" fnrcata, Flcerk, 

" " V. racemosa, Flk. 

" " V. subiilata, Flk, 

" rangiferina, JSoffra. 

" " V. alpestris. 

" amaurocrea, Flosrk. 

" uncialis, v. turgescens. 

" mitrula, Tuck. 

" cornucopioides, Fr. 

" cristateUa, Tuck. 
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Pilophorum fibula, Tuck, 
Stereocaulon tomentosum, Ft. 

" paschale, Ach. 
TJrceolaria scruposa, Ach, 
Pannaria microphylla, Mass. 

" lanuginosa, Acli. 
Pertusaria pertusa, Ach. 

" " V. areolata. 

" velata, Nyl. 

" "v. multipuncta. 

" wulfenii, T)ec. 

" globularis, Ach. 
Conotrema urceolatum, Tuch. 
Pyrenula nitida, Ach. 
Trypethelium virens, Tuck. 
Graphis scripta, Ach. 
Urnbilicaria mulilenbergii, Tk. 

" pustulata, V. papulosa. 

" proboscidea, DC. 

" nirsuta, Ach. 

" dillenii, Tuck. 
Collema flaccidum, Ach. 

*' ryssoleum, Tuck. 
Leptogiuni tremelloides, Fr. 

" lacerum, Ft. 

" chloromelum, Nyl. 

" Batuminum, Nyl. 

Sea-weeds — Algm. 
Chondria dasyphylla, Ag. 

" baileyana, Mont. 

" . tenuissima, Ag. 
Gelidium comeum, LamouT. 
Polysiphonia subtilissima, J/cm^. 

" olneyi, Ha/rv. 

" harveyi, Bail. 

" variegata, Ag. 

" nigrescens, Orev. 
Bostrycma rivularis, Ila/rv. 
Dasya elegans, Ag. 
Champia parvula, Ha/rv. 
Corallina officinalis, L. 
Grinnellia americana, Ha/rv. 
Delesseria sinuosa, Lamour. 
Gracilaria multipartita, J. Ag. 
Solieria chordalis, J. Ag. 
Polyides rotundus, Gre/o. 
Rhodymenia palmata, Orev. 
Pliyllophora brodisei, J. Ag» 
Anlifeltia plicata, Fr. 



Chondrus crispus, Lyngb. 
Cliylocladia baileyana, Harv. 
Spyridia filamentosa, Harv. 
Ceramium rubrum, Ag. 

" rub. V. decurrens. 

" diaphanum. Roth. 

" fastigiatum, Harv. 

" aracnnoideum, Ag. 
Callithanmion baileyi, Harv. 

" byssoideum. Am. 
Sargassum vulgare, Ag. 

" montagnei, Bail. 
Fucus nodosus, L. 

" vesciculosus, L. 

" scorpioides, Fl. Dan. 
Laminaria fascia, Ag. 

" saccharina, LamnxruT. 
Desmarestia viridis, Lamour. 
Stilophora rhizodes, J. Ag. 
Dictyosiphon foeniculaceus, Grv, 
Chordaria flagelliformis, Ag. 

" divaricata, Ag. 
Leathesia tuberiformis, Gray. 
Ectocai'pus viridis, Harv. 

" littoralis, Lyngh. 
Chorda filum, Stack. 
Punctaria latifolia, Grev. 

" tenuissima, Grev. 
Bryopsis plumosa, Lamour. 
Porphyra vulgaris, Ag. 
Enteromorpha intestinalis. Link. 

" compressa, Grev. 

" clathrata, Gre/t^. 
Ulva latissima, L. 

" linza, L. 
Hormotriclium youTiganum,2?z^?. 
Chsetomorpha tortuosa, Dw. 

" linum, Kutz. 
Cladopliora arcta, Dw. 

" glaucescens, Griff. 

" refracta. Roth. 

" fracta, Fl. Dan. 

" glomerata, L. 
Khizoclonium riparium. Roth. 
Chsetophora pisifbrmis, Ag. 

" endivisefolia, Ag. 
Drapamaldia glomerata, Ag. 
Batrachospermum moniliforme. 
Nostoc commune, Vauch. 
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Charace^. 
Nitella flexilis, Ag. 

" mucronata v. flabellata. 
" acuminata v. gloinerulif- 
era, A, Br, 
Chara coronata, Ziz, 
" fragilis, Desv. 
" foetida, A. Br. 
" contrariaj A, Br. 

Mushrooms — Fungi. 
Agaricus inappa, Batsch, 

" rachodes, Vitt. 

" mellens, Vahl. 

" nebularis, Batsch. 

" laccatus. Scop. 

" radicatus. Bull, 

' ' ochropurpureiis. Berk. 

" ostreatus, Jacq, 

" salignus, Pers, 

" petaloides, Bull, 

" atrocoeruleus, jPr. 

" prunulus, Sc(w, 

" polyclirous, Berk. 

" campestris, Z. 

" epixanthus, Paul. 

" sphaffDorum, Pers. 

" orcella, Bull, 

" curtisii, Berk. 
Ooprinus comatus, M*. 

" atrainentarius, BuU. 

" domesticus, Bers. 

" plicatilis, (Ti^r^. 

" ephemerus, Fr. 
Hygrophorus cinnabarinus, Fr. 

" conicus, Fr. 
Lactarins tomiinosus, Fr. 

" piperatus, jpr. 

" indigo, Fr. 

*' volemns, i^. 

" chrysorheus, Fr. 

" angustissimus. 
Ruasula emetica, Fr, 

" alutacea, Fr. 
Oantharellus tnbaeformis. Bull. 

" crispus, Fr. 
Marasmius plancns, F/*, 

" rotula, Fr. 
Lentinus lecontei, Fr, 
Pan us stypticus, Fr, 



Panus dorsalis, Fr. 
Schizophyllum commune, JFr. 
Lenzites betulina, Fr, 

" sepiaria, Fr, . 

" bicolor, Fr, 
Boletus elegans, Fr. 

" bovinus, Z. 

" scaber. Bull, 

" felleus, Bull. ^ 
DaBdalea cinerea, Fr. 

" confragosa, Bolt. 
Gloeoporus nigropurpurascens. 
Polyporus ovinus, Schosff, 

" tomentosus, Fr, 

" perennis, Fr. 

" boucheanus, Fr, 

" elegans, Fr. 

" lucidus, Fr, 

" sulphureus, Fr. 

" lacteus, Fr. 

" gilvus, Fr. 

" adustus, Fr. 

" cerifluus, B. <& C. 

" resinosus, Fr. 

" subfuscus, Fr. f 

" applanatus, Fr. 

" igniarius, i^. 

" scutellatus, Fr. 

" carneus, iVW. 

" cinnabarinus, Fr. 

" biformis, Kl. 

" hirsutus, i^\ 

" hirsutulus, Schw. 

" versicolor, jPV. 

" abietinus, Fr. 

" occidentalis, Kl. 

" medulla-panis, i^/*. 

" laceratus, Berk. 

" luridus, ^. cfe (7. 
Merulius tremellosus, Schrad. 
Fistulina hepatica, Fr. 
Craterellus comucopioides, B. 
Thelepliora pallida, ScJiAJO. 
Hydnum repandum, L. 

" suaveolens. Scop. 

" gelatinosum, Scop. 

*^ cirrhatum, Pers. 

" coralloides. Scop. 
Irpex tulipiferse, Schw. 

" deformis, Fr, 
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Irpex cinnamomeus, Fr, 
Stereum fasciatura, Fr, 
" complicatum, Fr, 



purpirreum, 



Pers. 



Bpadiceum, Fr. 

" ochraceo-flavum, Schw. 

" bicolor, Fr. 

" tabacinum, Fr, 
Corticium oakesii, B. cfe C. 
Clavaria botrytis, Pers. 

" Btricta, Pers. 

" insecjualis, Fr. 
Spathularia flavida, Pers. 
Pistillaria muscicola, Fr, 
Tremella aurantia, ScJno. 
Exidia auricula-jndBe, Fr, 

'' glandulosa, Fr, 
Lycoperdon gemmatum, Baisck, 

" pyriforine, Schaff. 

" calvescens, jB. cfe C. 

" wrightii, ^. cfe 6\ 
Bovista pluinbea, Pers, 
Scleroderma vnlgare, Fr, 
Geaster hygrometricus, Pers, 
Lyeogala epidendrum, L, 
^thalium septieum, Fr. 
Diderma globosum, Pers. 

" citrinum, Fr. 
Didymium xanthopus, Fr. 
Stemonitis ferruginea,^%rA. 
Dictydium microcarpiim, Shd. 
Cribraria purpurea, Schrad. 

" intricata, Schrad, 
Arcyria ciuerea, Fl, Dan, 
Trichia rubiformis, Pers. 

" clavata, Pers. 
Cyathufr campanulatus, Fr. 
Diplodia viticola, Desm. 
Nemaspora crocea, Pers. 
Myxosporium nitidum, B. <& C. 
Uredo solidagiuis, Schw. 

" luminata^ Schw. 



Uredo eifusa, Straicss. 

" leguminosarum, Zk. 

" pyrolse, Stratcss. 
Uromyces lespgjjezse-violacese. 
Ustilago may die, Corda. 

" urceolorum, DC. 

" utriculosa, Nees, 
Eoestelia laeerata, Sow, 
-^cidium grossularise, DC. 

" houstoniatum, Schw. 

" sambuci, Schw. 

" Lydnoideum, B, & C. 
•Tubercularia vulgaris, Tode. 
Polythriucium trifolii, Kze. 
Morcliella eseulenta, Pers. 
Geoglossum liirsutum, Pers. 
Peziza macropus, Pers, 

" Bcutellata, Z. 

" calycina, Schvni, 

" cyathoidea, Bull, 

" agassizii, B. dh C 

" ci trill a, Batsch, 
Bulgaria sareoides, Fr, 
Dicnsena ftiginea, Fr. 
Khytisma solidagiuis, Schw. 

" acerinum, Fr. 

" decolorans, Fr. 

" prini, Fr, 

" punctatum, Fr, 
Ilysteriuin liueare, Fr, 
Xylaria polymorpha, Pers. 

" liypoxylon, Ehrh. 
Hypocrea lactifiuorum, Schw. 
liypoxylon ustnlatura. Bull. 

'' I'ohserens, I^ers. 

" fragiforme, Pers, 
Diatrype disciformis, Fr. 
Valsa nivea, Fr. 
Depazea brunnea, B. dk G. 

" cruenta, Fr. 
Asteriiia gaultherise, Curt. 
Eustiibum rehmianum, Pahenh. 
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C. 



LIST OF SPECIES OF WHICH SEEDS HAVE BEEN COLLECTED. 



Clematis virginiana, Z, 
Hepatica acutiloba, Chaix. 
Thalictrum dioicum, Z. 

" cornuti, Z. 

" purpiirascens, Z. 
Eanunculus abortiviis, Z. 

" recurvatns, Poir, 

" fascicnlaris, Michx, 
Aquilegia canadensis, Z. 
Caltha palustris, Z. 
Trollius laxus, Salisb. 
Actaea spicata var. alba, Mickx. 
Corydalis glauca, Pursh. 
Cardamine hirsuta, Z. 
Arabis hirsuta, Scop. 

" canadensis, Z. 
Polanisia graveolens, Paf. 
Viola pedata, Z. 

" pubescens v. scabriuscula. 
Helianthemum canadense, Mx. 
Parnassia caroliniana, Michx. 
Hypericum ellipticum, Hook, 

" canadense, Z. 

" sarothra, Mickx. 
Elodea virglnica, Nutt. 
Silene stellata, Ait 

" noctiflora, Z. 
Lychnis githago, Lam. 
Arenaria groenlandica, Spreng. 

" serpyllifolia, Z. 
Lechea major, Michx. 
Lechea minor, La7n. 

" thymifolia, Pv/rsh. 
Drosera rotundifolia, Z. 
MoUugo verticillata, Z. 
Portulaca oleracea, Z. 
Malva rotundifolia, Z. 
Abutilon avicennse, G(Brt. 
Linum usitatissimum, Z. 
Geranium maculatum, Z. 
Rhus toxicodendron, X. 
Vitis t5ordifolia, Michc. 
Ehamnus alnifolius, PHer. 
Ceanothus americanus, Z. 
Lupinus perennis, Z. 

[Sen. No. 87;] 



Melilotus officinalis, Willd. 

" alba, Ijim. 
Eobinia pseudacacia, Z. 
Lespedeza violacea, Pers. 
Latliyris palustris, Z. 
Amphicarpsea monoica, NntU 
Medicago lupulina, Z. 
Baptisia tinctoria, R. Br. 
Geum virginianum, Z. 
Prunus virginiana, Z. 
Agrimonia eupatoria, Z. 
Rubus odoratus, Z. 

" strigosus, Mickx. 

" occidentalis, Z. 

^' villosus, Ait. 

'• canadensis, Z. 
Rosa rubiginosa, Z. 
Rhexia virginica, Z. 
(Enothera biennis, Z. 
Epilobiura hirsutum, Z. 

" coloratum, Muhl. 
Ribes cynosbati, Z. 
Penthorum sedoides, Z. 
Saxifraga virginiensis, Mickx. 
Mitella diphylla, Z. 

" nuda, Z. 
Hamamelis virginica, Z. 
Daucus carota, Z. 
Pastinaca sativa, Z. 
Aralia nudicaulis, Z. 
Comus canadensis, Z. 

"^ florida, Z. 
Lonicera oblongifolia, MuM. 
Viburnum opulus, Z. 

" acerifolium, Z. 
Mitchella repens, Z. 
Valeriana sylvatica, Pick. 
Vernonia noveboracensis, Willd. 
Eupatorium ageratoides, Z. 

" perlbliatum, Z. 
Diplopappus umbellatus, T.<Sc G. 
Iva frutescens, Z. 
Ambrosia trifida, Z. 

" artemisiaefolia, Z. 
Xanthium strumarium, Z. 
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Helianthns gigantens, Z. 

" striimosus, L, 

" decapetalus, L, 

" divaricatus, Z. 
Bidens bipinnata, L. 
Cirsium lanceolatiiin. Scop, 

" discolor, Spreng. 

" muticum, Mickx. 
Lappa major, iSroert. 
Krigia virginica, WiUd, 
Galinsoga parviflora, C(W. 
Hieracium venosum, L. 

" scabrum, Michx, 

" gronovii, L, 

" paniculatum, Z. 
Nabalus altissimus, Ilooh. 
Taraxacum dens-leonis, Desf. 
Lactuca canadensis, Z. 
Mulgedium leucophaeum, DO. 
Sonclms oleraceus, Z. 
Lobelia inflata, Z. 
Campanula rotundifolia, Z. 
Gaylussaccia resinosa, T. cfe G. 
Vaccinium uliginosum, Z. 
Chiogenes bispidula, T. cfe G. 
Ganltheria procumbens, Z. 
Kalmia latiiolia, Z. 

" angustifolia, Z. 

" glauca, Ait. 
Azalea nudiflora, Z. ^ 
Ledum latifolium, Ait. 
Chimapliila umbellata, Nutt. 
Plantago maritima v. juncoides. 
Epiphegus virginiana, Baj't. 
Verbascum blattaria, Z. 

" thapsus, Z. 
Linaria vulgaris. Mill. 
Veronica officinalis, Z. 
Gerardia flava, L. 
Pedicularis canadensis, Z. 
Mimulus ringens, Z. 
Verbena hastata, Z. 
Tricbostema dichotomum, Z. 
Isantlms coeruleus, Michx. 
Collinsonia canadensis, Z. 
Brunella vulgaris, Z. 
Lithospermum officinale, Z. 
Cuscuta gronovii, Willd. 
Solanum'dulcamara, Z. 
Pliysalis viscosa, Z. 



Datura stramonium, Z. 
Sabbatia stellaris, Pursh. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Z. 
Asclepias cornuti, Decaisne. 
Phytolacca decandra, Z. 
Chenopodium album, Z. 

" glaucum, Z. 

" hybridum, Z. 

" urbicum, Z. 
Atriplex rosea, Z. 

" arenaria, Mutt. 
Amarantus retroflexus, Z. 
Polygonum incarnatum, -£YZ. 

" tenue, Mickx. 

" dumetorum, Z. 

" sagittatum, Z. 

" hydropiper, Z. 

" aviculare, Z. 

" persicaria, Z. 
Kumex verticillatus, Z. 
Lindera benzoin, Meisner. 
Euphorbia polygonifolia, Z. 
Euphorbia platyphylla, X. 
Empetrum nigrum, Z. 
Urtica urens, Z. 
Boehmeria cylindrica, Willd. 
Myrica gale, Z. 

" cerifera, Z. 
Comptonia asplenifolia, Ait. 
Betula lenta, Z. 

" papyracea, Ait. 

" alba V. populifolia, Sph. 
Alnus viridis, DC. 

" serrulata, ^^^. 
Pinus rigida. Miller. 
Abies nigra, Pair. 
Sparganium simplex, Huda. 
is aias flexilis, Rosth. 
Potamogeton claytonii, Tuck. 

" oatesianus, Robh. 
Scheuchzeria palustris, Z. 
Sagittaria variabilis, Engelra. 
Corallorhiza multiflora, Nutt. 
Sisyrinchium bermudiana, Z. 
Smilax glauca, Walt. 
Trillium erectum, Z. 

' ' erythrocarpum, MicTne. 
Streptopus amplexifolius, DC. 
Clinton la borealis, liqf. 
Smilacina racemosa, Deaf. 
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Asparagus officinalis, L, 
Lilium canadense, L, 
Juncus maritimus, Lam, 

" marginatus, Bostk. 

" bufonius, L. 

" tenuis, WiUd. 

" articulatus, L, 

" alpinus v. insignis, Fr, 

" nodosus, L, 

" canadensis, J, Gay. 
Cjperus michauxianus, Schultes, 

" grayii, Torr, 

" nliculmis, Vahl. 

" nuttallii, Torr, 
Eleocliaris obtusa, Schultes, 
Scirpus pauciflorus, Light, 

" pungens, Vahl, 

" planifolius, Muhl, 
Eriopnonim alpinum, L, 

" polystachyon, L. 
Ehynchospora glomerata, Vahl, 
Carex pauciflora. Light, 

" siccata. Dew, 

" teretiuscula. Good, 

" vulpinoidea, Michx, 

" rosea var. radiata. Dew, 



Carex chordorhiza, Ehrh. 

canescens, L, 

deweyana, Schwein, 

stellulata, L, 

scoparia, SchJc, 

lagopodioides, Schh, 

straminea, SchJc, 

aquatilis, Wahl, 

stricta. Lam, 

limosa, L, 

irrigua, Smith 

laxiflora v. blanda, Gray. 

pedunculata, Muhl, 

emmonsii. Dew, 

pennsylvaniea, Lam, 

arctata, Boott, 

extensa, Good, 

filifomiis, L, 

vestita, Willd 

tentaculata v. gracilis. 

intumescens, Budge, 

foUiculata, L, 

monile, Tuck, 

lenticularis, Michx, 
Panicum clandestinum, L, 
Andropogon furcatus, MiM. 
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SPECIMENS OBTAINED BY CONTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE. 
From W. E. Gebaed, Poughkeepsie, 

Salsola kali, L, 

Iris ochroleuca? 

Leucanthemum vulgare v. tubuliflorum, Tenney, 

Linaria vulgaris v. peloria. 

Viola tricolor v. arvensis, DC, 

From G. T. Stevens, M. D., AWa/ny, 
Pinus inops. Ait, 

From S. H. Weight, M. D., Penn, Yan, 

Sedum telephioides, Michx, 
Kosa rubigmosa, L, 
Vallisneria spiralis, L, 
Rumex orbiculatus, Gray, 
Carex gynandra, Schw, 
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Carex extensa, Good. 

" alata, Torr, 

" inturaescens, Rudge, 

" retrorsa v. hartii, Gray, 

" tuckermani, Boott. 

" retroflexa, Muhl. 

^' stricta v. xerocarpa, Gray. 

From E. L. IIankenson, Newark. 

Kosa setigera, Michx. 
Vaccaria vulgaris, Host. 
Scirpus paucillorus, Lighff. 

" srnithii, Gray. 
Nymphsea tuberosa, Paine. 
Atriplex patula v. littoralis, Gray. 
Polygonum incarnatum, Ell. 
Potentilla paradoxa, Nutt. 
Calendula officinalis, L. 

From G. B. Brainerd, Brooklyn. (Algae mounted.) 

Delesseria leprieurei, Harv. 
Khodomela rochei, Harv. 3 specimens. 
Cliylocladia baileyana v. divaricata, Harv. 
Spyridia filamentosa, Harv. 
Polysiphonia formosa, Suhr. ' 4 specimens. 

" lastigiata, Grev. 

" nigrescens, Grev. 
Callithamnion corymbosum, Ag. 

" byssoideum. Am. 

" americanum, Harv. 2 specimens. 
Griffithsia corallina v. tenuis, Harv. 
Cystoclonium purpurascens, Kutz. 
Cladostephus spongiosus, Ag. 
Asperococcus ecbinatus, Grev. 
Dictyosiphon foeniculaceus, Grev. 
Mesogloia vermicularis, Ag. ? • 
Fucus ceranoides, Ag. 
Sargassum bacciferum, Ag. 
Punctaria tenuissima, Grev. 2 specimens. 
Cbsetopliora pisiformis, Ag. 

From C. F. Austin, Closter^ N. J. 

Cynosurus cristatus, Z. 
Danthonia compressa, Aust. 
Dicranum schreberi, Hedw. 
Barbula fallax, Bry. Eur. 
Fissidens exiguus, Sulliv. 
Homalia jamesii, Schp. 
Leskea nervosa, Schwmgr. 
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From T. F. Allen, M.D., New York. 
Wolffia Columbiana, Karsten, 

From V. Colvin, Albany. 
Homalia gracilis, James, 

From B. D. Gilbekt, JJtica. (By exchange.) 

Habenaria rotundifolia, Richardson. 
Calypso borealis, Salisb. 
Lamnim albmn, L. 
Viola cucullata, var., Ait. 

From Hon. G. W. Clinton, Buffalo. 
Lunularia vulgaris, Mich. 

From E. C. Howe, M. D., Fort Edward. 

Carex tuckermani, Boott. 

" sparganioides, Muhl. 

" stellulata v. scirpoides. Gray. 

" vulpinoidea, Michx. 

" scoparia, Schk, 

" lagopodioides, Schh. 

" cephalophora, Muhl. 

" hystricina, Willd. 

" lupulina, Muhl. 

" retrocurva, Dew. 

" irrigua, Sm. 
Fimbristylis capillaris, Cfray. 
Cyperus grayii, Torr. Var. 
Asplenium ebeneum, Ait. Var. 
Onoclea sensibilis, L. Var. near obtusilobata, Torr. 
Isoetes echinospora v. braunii, JEngelm. 
Anacamptodon splachnoides, Brid. 
Hypnum nitens, Schreb. Var. 
Agaricus mappa, Batsch. 

" procerus, Scop. 

" racbodes, Vitt. 

" cristatus, Bolt. 

" melleus, Vahl. 

" laccatus. Scop. 

" radicatus. Bull. 

" velutipes. Curt. 

" ochropurpureus, BerJc. 

" epipterygius. Scop. 

" ostreatus, Jacq. 

" salignus, Pers. 

" semiorbicularis. Bull. 
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Agaricus semicaptus, B, & C 

" atrocoenileus, Fr, 

" applicatus, Batsch. 

" curtisii, BeT'lc. 

'' polychrous, Berk. 

" campestris, Z. 

" arvensis, Schaff. 

" cretaceus, Fr, 

" siiblateritius, Schceff. 

" epixantliiis, Paul. 

" orcella, ^i^K. 

" snbinvolutus, Batsch. 

" clypeatus, Z. 

" campanella, Batsch. 

" galericiilatns, Z^^/*5. 
Paxillus atrotonientosns, i^y. 
Ilygrophorns cinnabarinus, Fr. 

" ceracens, Fr. 

" coniciis, Fr. 
Lactarius indigo, Fr. 

'' Bubtomentosus, B. (& li. 

" fuliginosns, Fr. 
Kiissula emetica, Fr. 
Cantliarellus tubseformis, Bull. 

" albidus, Fr. ? 

" crispus, Fr. 
Marasmius plancus, Fr. 
" rotula, Fr. 
PaniiB stypticns, Fr. 
Schizophyllum commune, Fr. 
Lenzites betnlina, Fr. 

" sepiaria, Fr. 

" crategi, Berh. 

" bicolor. Fr. 
Polyporus brumalis, Fr. 

" boucheanus, Fr. 

" gigantens, Fr. 

" labyrinthiciiB, Fr. 

" resinosns, Fr. 

" applanatns, Fr. 

" fomentariuB, Fr. 

" igniarius, Fr. 

" subfuBcus, jf^. 

" caroliniensis, B. cfe (7. 

" carneus, Nees. 

" cinnabarinns, i^r. 

" radiatus, Fr. 

" hirsutns, Fr. 

" versicolor, i^V. 

" abietinuB, Fr. 
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Polyporus suUivantii, Mont, 

'' virgineus, Schw, 

" meduUa-panis. 

" vaporarius, Ft. 

" elegans, Ft, 

" lepideus, Ft, 

" scutellatus, Schw, 

" laceratus, BerTt, 

" adustus, Ft, 
Merulius tremellosus, SdiTad, 
Dsedalea confragosa, Bolt, 
Gloeoporus nigropurpuraBcens, Schw. 
Fistuiina hepatica. Ft, 
Hydnum repandum, Z. 

'' ochraceum, PeTs, 

" himantia, Schw, 

" mucidum, Pera, 

" adustum, Schw, 

" Iseticolor, B, <& C. 
Irpex tnlipiferse, Schw, 

" cinnamomeus, Ft, 
Thelephora terrestrisj Ehrh. 

" pallida, Schw, 
Stereum striatum, Ft, 

" complicatum, Ft, 

" purpureum, PeTS, 

" hirsutum, Ft, 

" rubiginosum, SeJiTod, 

" imbricatulum, /SbA^. 

*' fnistulosum, Ft, 

" acerinum, ^. 
Oorticium oakesii, B, & C. 

" ochroleucum. Ft, 

" cinereum, i^n 

" scutellatum. B, c& C. 
Cjphella capula. Ft, 

" muscicola. Ft, 
Clavaria insequalis. Ft. 
Pistillaria muscicola. Ft. 
Tremella mesenterica, Pets. 

" sarcoides, With. 
Exidia truncata, Ft. 

" cimiabarina, B. cfe G. 
Dacrymyces stillatus, Ft. 

" tortus, Ft. 
Ptychogaster albus, Corda. 
Lycoperdon gemmatum, Batsch, 
Bovista cyatEiformis, Bosc. 
Geaster nygrometricus, PeTs. 
Lycogala epidendrum, L. 
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^thalium septicum, Fr. 
Physarum nutans, Pers, 
Stemonitis ferruginea, Ehrh. 
Dictydium microcarpum, Schrad. 
Tricliia clavata, Pers. 

" tiirbinata, With. 
Cyathiis crucibiilum, Pers, 
Sphserobolus stellatus, Tode. 
Mycrothyrium microscopicum, Desm. 
Diplodia viticola, Desvi, 
Sphaeropsis insignis, B, (6 C. 
V ermicularia liliaceonim, Schw. 
Septoria herbarum, B. cfe C. 
Stilbospora ovata, Pers. 

" pyriformis, Hoff^n, 
Cytispora rubescens, Fr, 

" leucosperma, Fr, 
Neniaspora crocea, Pera, 
Myxosporium iiitidum, B, & C, 
Torula herbarum, Pers. 
Septoneina spiloineum, Berk. 
Puccinia aculeata, Sehw. 

" graminis, DC. 

" solida, Schw. 

" waldsteiniae, Curt. 

" J unci, Schw. 

" mvestita, Schw. 
TJredo rubigo, DC. 

" caricina, DC. 

" epitea, Kze^ 

" polygonorum, DC. 

" solidaginis, Schw. 

" cylindrica, Strauss. 

" potentillse, DC. 

" ruborum, DC. 

" luminata, Schw. 

" eftusa, Strauss. 

" pyrolae, Strauss. 

'* saliceti, Schl. 

" violarum, DC. 
TJromvces lespedezae-violacese, Schw 

'' lespedezae-procumbentis, Schw. 

" hyperici, Schw. 

" apiculosa. Lev. 
IJstilago segetum, Pers. 

'' junci, Schw. 
JEcidium compositarum, Mart.. 

" gnaphaliatum, Schw. 

" liydnoideum, B. (& C. 
Cystopus candidus, Lev. 
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Epicocciini micropus, Corda. 
Tubercularia vulgaris, Tode. 

" granulata, I^ers. 
Sporocybe calicioides, Fr, 
Ilelniinthosporium macrocarpon, Grev. 
Podosporium rigidum, Schw. 
Polytnrincium trifolii, Kze, 
Cladosporiurn herbarum, Lk. 
Penicillium crustaceuin, Fr. 
Helvella esculenta, Z. 
Geoglossum hirsntum, Pers, 

" difforme, i^/*. 
Peziza trauslucida, B. cfe C, 

" viticola, Pers. 

" sanguinea, Pers, 

" lenticularis, Fr. 

" citrina, Batsch. 

" herbarum, Pers. 

" compressa, A. cfe S. 

" flexella, i^/*. 
Solenia Candida, Pers. 
Ascobolus conglomeratus, Schw. 
Bulgaria inquinans, Fr. 
Sphmctrina turbinata, Fr. 
Patellaria discolor, Mont. 

" rhabarbarina, Berk. 
Urnula craterium, Fr. 
Dermatea fascicularis, Fr. 
Cenangium populinum, Schw. 

" ribis, Fr. 

" pinastri, Fr. 
Dichsena faginea, Fr. 
Rhytisma solidaginis, Schw. 
^^ " vaccinii, Fr. 

" acerinum, Fr. 

" punctatum, Fr. 

" salicinum, Fr. 

" blakei, Curt. 
Pliacidium coronatum, Fr. 

" crustaceuni, B. <& C. 
Hysterium elongatum, Wahl. 

'' hiascens, n. dk C. 

" lineare, Fr. 

" pinastri, Schrad. 
Xylaria polymorpha, Pers. 

" hypoxylon,J5^7*A. 
Hypocrea lactifluorum, Schw. 

" citrina, Pers. 

" rufa, Pers. 

" richardsonii, B. cfe M. 

[Sen. No. 87.] 7 
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Hypoxylon ustiilatuin, Bull, 

" mummularium, Bull. 

" clypeus, Sehw. 

"• multiforme, Fr, 

" cohaerens, Pers. 

" fuscum, Pers, 

" rubiginosiim, Pers, 

" serpens, Pers. 
Diatrype stigma, Fr. 
Valsa stilbostoma, Fr. 

" amerieana, B. <& 6. 

" constellata, B. <& C. 
Neetria ciimabarina, Fr. 

" cucurbitula, Fr. 
Sphseria ovina, Pers. 

" pulvis-pyrins, Pers. 

" myriocarpa, Fr. 

" papilla, Schw. 

" pertusa, Pers. 

" lissiirarum, B. <& (7. 

" saubineti, Mont. 

" picea, Pers. 

" rostrata, Fr. 

" nlmea, Schw. 

" lespedezse, Schw. 

" limseformis, Schw, 

" aculeata, /SbAt(7. 

" acuminata. Sow. 

" nigrella, i^. 

" verbascicola, Schw. 

" potentillse, Schw. 

" punctiformis, P^/*^. 

" fusca, Pers. Var. 

" disciformis, Hoffm. 

" coryli, Batsch. 

" fimbriata, P^r^. 

'^ quercina, jP^*5. 

" epidermidis v. mieroscopica, Desm. 

'* desmazierii, B. & Br. 

" nivea, Hoffm. 

" sordaria, Fr. 
Dothidea omans, Schw. 
Erysipbe communis, Schl. 

" ceanotlii, Schw. 
Phyllactinia guttata, Lev. 
Asterina gaultherise. Curt. 
Erineum fagineum, Pers. 

" luteolum, Kze. 

" alnigerum, Kze. 

" aureum, Pers. 
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Erineum vitis, DC, 
Sclerotiurn orobanches, Schw. 
" varium, Pers. 



E. 
EDIBLE FUNGI. 



Agaricus procerus, Scap. 

'' rachodes, Vitt, 

" melleus, Vahl, 

" personatus, Fr. 

" nebularis, Batsch. 

'• radicatus, Bull. 

" ostreatus, Jacq. 

" salignus, Pers. 

" prunulus, Scop. 

" campestris, Ju. 

" arvensis, Schc^. 

" orcella, Bull. " 
Coprinus comatiis, Fr. 

" atramentarius, Bull. 
Lactarius piperatus, Fr. 

" anffxistissiinus, Loach. 

" volenms, Fr. 
Eussula alutacea, Fr. 
Marasmius oreades, Fr. 
Boletus bovinus, Z. 

" elegans, Fr. 

" scaber, Bull. 
Polyporus ovinus, Schceff. 

" giganteus, Fr. 

" sulpliureus, Fr. 
Fistulina hepatica, Fr. 
Hyinum repandum, Z. 

" coralloides, Scop. 
Clavaria botrytis, Pers. 
Tremella mesenterica, lietz. 
Bovista plumbea, Pers. 
Morchella esculenta, Pers. 
Helvella esculenta, Z. 
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SPECIES GROWING SPONTANEOUSLY IN THE STATE AND NOT BEFORE 

REPORTED. 

Elatine clintoniana, sp, nov. 

Slender^ erect / leaves cuneate oblong or narrowly ohovate ; flow- 
ers with conspicuous rose-red or purplish^ spreading petals / seeds 
slightly curved^ ribbed and pitted. 

Stems caespitose, slender, simple, erect, abundantly rooting at 
the base, 3"-10" high ; leaves sessile, varying from oblong to oblan- 
ceolate and narrowly obovate, obtuse, tapering to the base, rather 
fleshy, very obscurely nerved, entire, minutely whitish glandular- 
dotted ; flowers sessile, single in the axils of the leaves, dimerous ; 
sepals oblong-ovate, obtuse, shorter than the petals and about one- 
third as broad; petals broadly ovate or suborbicular, obtuse, 
spreading, twice the length of the ovary, rose-red or purplish ; sta- 
mens longer than the sepals, scarcely as long as the petals, with 
globose anthers ; stigmas nearly sessile, contiguous, persistent ; cap- 
sule subglobose often slightly depressed at the apex, usually four to 
eight seeded; seeds nearly straight, longitudinally ribbed, pitted 
in rows. 

Eocky shores of Bowman's pond, Sandlake, Eensselaer ,county. 
July and August. 

Tfhis plant forms quite extensive and rather dense turfs or 
patches. The smaller forms have three or four pairs of leaves, 
narrow and nearly uniform in width, and one or two purplish red 
flowers, all clustered or closely placed at the top of the stem, the 
lower part of which is naked, or furnished with long, slender root- 
lets. The larger plants have the leaves broader, more distantly 
inserted, more tapering toward the base, the flowers more numer- 
ous and paler or rose-red. A cross section of the stem reveals 
eight tubes formed by thin dissepiments radiating from the center. 

xhe distinctive characters of the species, when comparea with 
E. americana^ are found in its more dense, erect mode of growth, 
smaller size, more slender stems, more narrow leaves, and especially 
in its conspicuous, spreading, bright-colored petals. The seeds 
also furnish distinctive but microscopic characters. They are 
shorter, less curved, more distinctly ribbed longitudinally, less 
wrinkled transversely, the impressions shorter, more regular in out- 
line and more distantly placed, the interspaces being usually almost 
as wide as the impressions. In the seeds of E, americana^ the 
interspaces are narrow and more elevated, so that when viewed 
under the microscope by transmitted light, these elevations or 
wrinkles appear along the margins of the seed like rows of 
papillae. 

It gives me great pleasure to dedicate this neat little species to 
my much esteemed friend and active co-laborer in botany, the 
Hon. G. W. Clinton. 
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Amorpha fruticosa, Z. 

Banks of the Hudson below Greenbusli. Doubtless escaped 
from some garden. 

EUBUS NEGLECTUS, 8p. UOV, 

Stems recurved^ armed with numerous straight prickles ; berries 
dark red, having a whitish bloom; calyx hispid. 

Stems long, recurved, when young covered with a glaucous 
bloom, armed with numerous rather strong, straight prickles, those 
on the flowering branches and petioles sometimes recurved ; leaves 
trifoliate, the leaflets ovate-acuminate, coarsely and doubly serrate, 
green above, white tomentose beneath, with rather prominent 
anastomosing veinlets, lateral ones sessile, terminal one often 
unequally two or three lobed and subcordate ; flowers on ascend- 
ing or erect branches, axillary and subcorymbose, the pedicels 
armed with unequal slender prickles, intermingled with stiflF, 
glandular hairs ; calyx hispid ; fruit dark clouded red, with a 
whitish tomentose bloom. Flowers in June, fruit ripe in July. 
Sandlake. Not common. 

This species is intermediate between 7?. strigosus and li. Occident- 
alis, and combines to a considerable extent the characters of both. 
From the former it may be distinguished by its mode of growth 
(which is exactly like that of Ji. occidentalis), long recurved stems 
and stout prickles ; from the latter by its more numerous, straight 
prickles, sessile lateral leaflets and hispid calyx ; from both by the 
color and flavor of its berries. These have a peculiarly agreeable 
taste, which probably suggested the name " Cream Bemes^'^ by 
which the fruit is known to the inhabitants of the locality above 
mentioned. 

It occurs sparingly in recently cleared lands, associated with its 
nearly allied species. It is recommended to the attention of gar- 
deners and fruit growers as worthy of cultivation. 

It seems to have been previously known to some of our botanists, 
but was probably considered a sportive form of one or another of 
its congeners, in view of which a name has been given indicative 
of its supposed past treatment. 

Calendula officinalis, Z. 

Newark, Wayne county. E. L. Hankenson. A garden scape. 

Vaccinium c^sprrosuM, Michx. 

Summit of Mt. Whiteface, Essex county. 

Lamium album, Z. 

Roadsides, Herkimer county. B. D. Gilbert. Introduced. 

Mentha arvensis, Z. ' 

North Greenbush. Introduced. 
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Pints inops, Ait 

Barren plains west of Keeseville ; also, near Wadham's Mills, 
Essex county. G. T. Stevens. New Jersey has been considered 
the northern limit of this species, and its occurrence two hundred 
and fifty miles farther north without intervening stations is truly 
remarkable, and aflfbrds another instance of remotely isolated sta- 
tions. There are about a half dozen trees near Wadham's Mills, 
from five to eight feet high, some larger ones having been recently 
cut down. 

POTAMOGETON 0AKESIANU8, RobhinS. 

Bowman's pond, Sandlake. The specimens referred to this 
species do not quite agree with the description. The stems are not 
much branched, but nearly or quite simple ; yet the leaves and 
fruit agree so exactly with the characters ascribed to this species 
that our specimens are referred to it without hesitation. 

POTAMOGETON AMPLIFOLIUS, Tliclc. 

North Elba, Essex county. 

Fagopybum tartakicum, GcbtL {Fagotriticum sihiricum, Z.) 

Escaped from cultivation to roadsides and waste places. North 
Elba. 

Ibis ochroleuca. (?) 

The plant here noticed is a large, yellow flowered species ; prob- 
ably a garden scape. Essex county. Dr. Stevens. Near Pough- 
keepsie. W. E. Gerard. 

JuNCus MARrriMus, Zam. 

Coney Island. The plant under consideration is believed to be 
the true J. maritimics, now found in this country for the fii'st time, 
the •/[ ma/ritimvs of American authors having been shown by Dr. G. 
Engelraann, in Revision N. A. Junci, to h%J, Rosfmerianus^ Scheele. 
Probably introduced. 

JuNCUS ALPiNUS var. iNSiGNis, Fvies. 

Shore of Lake Champlain, near Port Kent. The heads have 
more flowers than usual, there being 8-12 in each. 

Carex alata, Tott. 

Swamps, Junius, Seneca county. S. H. Wright. 

Danthonia compressa, sp, nov, 

"Stems compressed-trigonal, the narrowest side concave, the 
others convex, slender (one foot high), decumbent at the base, 
weak, smooth or minutely roughened below the joints. Leaves 
very long, narrow and flat, minutely roughened on the margins 
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and veins, the sheaths smooth. Ligule with long silky fringes. 
Spikelets racemose-paniculate, about ten. Glumes 4^'-5" long, 
acute, concave, smooth, 3-nerved, with broad white margins, equju. 
Florets with a tuft of silky hairs at base ; lower palet ovate, bifid, 
the teeth very slender (1^" long), clothed with silky hairs in seven 
lines, and on the margins below (membranaceous and naked above 
on the margin), awn about twice as long as the palet, flat and 
twisted below but scarcely colored ; inner palet membranaceous, 
nerveless, ciliate." Austin MSS, 

Woods. Danube, Herkimer county, July, 1868. C. F. Austin. 
Hare. 

Compared with Danthonia spicata^ this species differs in its 
longer leaves, — the upper ones overtopping the panicle, — its looser 
panicle and more numerous spikelets, the longer teeth of the lower 
palet and the tuft of hairs at the base of the florets. 



CHARACE^. 
NiTELLA FLEXILIS, Ag. 

Ponds and slow flowing streams. Sandlake and North Elba. 

NriELLA MUCRONATA Var. FLABELLATA, Kutz. 

Lower Saranac Lake. 

NlTELLA ACUMINATA Var. GLOMERULIFERA, A. BvaUU, 

Lower Saranac Lake. Rare. 

Chara coronata, Ziz. 

This species, with its semi-transparent stems and branches, desti- 
tute of cortical incrustation, might at first sight be mistaken for a 
Nitella. It grows in shallow water in Saranac lake, intermingled 
with the two preceding species. 

Chara fragilis, Desfi^. 

Mud Lake, Herkimer county. A small form with long bracts ; 
sometimes cinerescent, 

Chara foetida, A. Braun. 

(C, vulgaris of authors, in part.) Common, especially in lime- 
stone regions. Our specimens are from Albany, Schenectady and 
Herkimer counties. 

Chara coNTR ARIA, A.Braun. 

Cedar Lake, Litchfield, Herkimer county. Much of the bottom of 
the lake is covered with this and the two preceding species, the 
plants ranging from a few inches to two or three feet in length. In 
no other part of the State have I seen the Charge so abundant as in 
the southern towns of Herkimer county. 
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MUSCL 

Sphagnum oibgensohnii, Rubbow. 

Sphagnous swamps. Common. July. This moss resembles 
large forms of S. dcutifolium. Its branches, however, are gener- 
ally longer and more aistant, the stems thicker, and, when moist, 
more brittle. When viewed from above in its native swamps it 
usnally presents a more stellate appearance, its five-ranked branches 
being less condensed at the summit of the stem than they are in 
that species. I have seen no red specimens, which are so com- 
mon in S, dcutifoUum. Its inflorescence is dioecious. A fonn 
occurs on the moist rocks of the Adirondack Mountains not unlike 
S. teres in general appearance. 

Sphagnum wulfianum, Girgen. 

Knolls and slight elevations in sphagnous swamps. Moreau, 
Saratoga county. E. C. Howe. Sandlake. Sterile. 

A species easily recognized by its rigid red stems and numerous 
short Di'anches, those at the summit of the stem being crowded into 
a dense subglobose head. 

Sphagnum eecubvum, Bea\iv. 

Swamps and bogs. Common. July. This species has been 
considered by some to be only a variety of S, cuspidatum^ but it 
will probably prove to be a good species. It is not difficult to sepa- 
rate it from the various forms of S. cusjpidatum^ its branches being 
more uniform in length and curvature, and the leaves evenly 
ranked and consideratJy recurved. The spores are yellow. 

Sphagnum laricinum, Lindbg. 

Cranberry marsh, Sandlake; its only known locality in this 
country. August. 
A variety closely resembling S, cuspidatum, 

Anodus donianus, Bryol. Europ. • 

Shaded rocks. Little Falls. July. Not yet found elsewhere in 
this country, but collected by Drunmiond in British America. It 
is an extremely small species. 

Paludella squabrosa, L, 

Swamps. Arcadia, Wayne county. Hankenson. Warren, Her- 
kimer county. Sterile. Found in British America by Drummond. 
A very pretty moss — the bright green, recurved-squarrose leaves 
contrasting beautifully with the dense reddish brown radicular 
tomentum. 
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AmPHORXDIUM PECKH, 8J>. 710V. 

" Plantse subunciales, compacte csespitosse, superne flavidulo-virides, 
inferne rufescentes, tomento radiculaii arete intertextse. Caulis in- 
novando fastigiato-ramosus. Folia conferta huinida erecto-patentia, 
sicca crispata, lineari-lanceolata sensim acutissima, supra basim per- 
brevem ovatam concavam subamplexantein leniter constricta dehinc 
carinato-subcomplicata, raargine (ut folii utraque pagina) plus minus 
minute papilluloso, erecto ; costa tereti valid a subapicem finiente ; 
areolatione densa guttulata, cellulis basis medise oblongis marlines 
versus minoribus quadratis. Flores masculi numerosi, singuli vel 
aggregati, axillares; antheridiis 5-7, paraphysatis ; perigonialibus 
interioribus superne serrulatis. Flores feminei et fructus desideran- 
ter.^^—Sullivant MSS. 

" In size and general aspect this moss resembles A. lapponi(mm 
and A, 'inougeotii^ but is distinguished by its broader leaf diflfer- 
ently areolated, and with a slight but evident constriction above its 
base." Sullivant. 

Under overhanging rocks, Catskill Mountains, Greene county. 
This moss was found growing in a single patch three or four feet in 
diameter. The growth is quite dense, the stems are simple or fas- 
tigiately branched, mostly about one inch higl\; the leaves are 
numerous, closely imbricating, the upper ones yellowish green, the 
lower ones dull reddish brown, intermingled with a short, close, 
radicular tomentum, all linear lanceolate, rather abruptly sharp 
pointed, slightly constricted above the base, more or less minutely 
papillose, densely areolated, the areolse of the middle of the base 
oblong, towards the margins smaller and quadrate. The foliage is 
crisped when dry, erect-spreading when moist. It opens under th 
influence of moisture much more slowly than does that of A, lap- 
ponicunh or of A, mougeotii. When moist the greater density of 
the foliage and the broader leaves give to the plant an appearance 
quite distinct from the two closely related species, which appearance 
enables it to be distinguished from them quite readily without a 
microscopic examination. 

COSCINODON PULVINATUS, Bvyol EuV&p. 

Exposed surfaces of rocks. Catskill Mountains, New to this 
country. The specimens are without fruit, and to that extent the 
species must remain in doubt. 

Amblyodon dealbatus, Beauv, 

Thin soil covering rocks^ near Cedarville, Herkimer county. 

Bryum concinnatum, Grev. 

Crevices of rocks. Catskill Mountains. Sterile. 

HoMALiA GRACILIS, James in lit. 8p. nov. 

Stems slender, irregularly subpinnately branched, prostrate or 
ascending, bright shining green; branches unequal, more or less 

[Sen. No. 87.] 8 
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distantly placed, often long-attenuated; leaves unequal, loosely 
imbricating, ovate-oblong, very obtuse, subapiculate, minutely 
toothed toward the apex, the lower margin slightly excavated, 
incurved ; areolation subrhoraboidal, longer in the middle of the 
base of the leaf; costa obsolete or none. Fruit wanting. 

Rocks. Helderberg Mountains. V. Colvin. Sandlake. The 
stems often appear inteiTuptedly leafy, the leaves being in cer- 
tain places greatly reduced m size. 1? hey are also minute on the 
attenuated part of the branches. The larger ones are subdistich- 
ously arranged, and the areolation is rather large. This plant was 
first discovered hj Mr. T. P. James, who has given the very appro- 
priate specific name under which it is here described. 

Hypnum scoRPioroES, Z. 

Marshes. Litchfield, Herkimer count3\ I believe the discovery 
of this species in our State belongs to Rev. J. A. Paine, Jr., by 
whom the locality was made known to me. 

Plagiothiscium turfaceum, Lindhg. 

Ground and old logs in woods. Fort Edward, E. C. Howe. 
Warwick Mountains, C. F. Austin. Helderberg Mountains. 

A species closely resembling P, muhlenbeGhii^ and possibly run- 
ning into it, though I have noticed no intermediate forms. It is 
distmguished by the more narrow elongated areolation of the 
leaves, and the less enlarged cells at their basal angles. 

Plagiothecium piliferum var. brevipilum, Bryol Europ. 

Under overhanging rocks and on thin soil in crevices. Catskill 
and Adirondack Mountains. Very rare. Sterile. It may prove 
to be a good species. 

HEPATIC^. 
RicciA suLLFVANTH, Austifi in lit, Sjp. nov. 

Frond with air cavities, green both sides, orbicular, 5"-8" in 
diameter, repeatedly dichotomously divided, the lacinise oblong- 
linear, plane when moist, channeled above when dry, apices obtuse, 
bilobed ; upper surface becoming many-pitted with age, especially 
toward the base ; lower surface bearing copious, long filamentous 
rootlets ; capsule single at or near the furcations, bursting from the 
lower surface of the frond ; spores dark brown, reticulated, about 
^-^ of an inch in diameter. 

Low grounds in cultivated fields. N'ew Lots, Long Island, Sep- 
tember. 

JUNGERMANNIA 8ETIFORMI8, Ehrh, 

Rocks. Top of Mt. Mclntyre. 

JUXGERMANIA DIVARICATA, Eng, Bot, 

On mosses. Catskill and Adirondack Mountains. 
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Radula fallens, Neea. 

Shaded rocks. Catskill Mountains. Sterile. Not common. 



LICHENS. 
USNEA BARBATA Var. FLORIDA, Fv, 

Trees, especially in mountain woods. Common and fertile. 

UsNEA BARBATA Var. HIRTA, Ft, 

Old rail and board fences. Common, but sterile. 
UsNEA BARBATA var. DA8YPOGA, Fv. ' Trccs ou mouutaius. 

UsNEA LONGISSIMA, Ach, 

Trees. Adirondack Mountains. 

This and the preceding species are plentiful in low woods in 
North Elba, frequently giving a peculiar gray hue to whole tracts 
of balsam iirs, which trees are especially subject to the attacks of 
these parasites. The opinion is prevalent among the inhabitants 
that the '' gray moss " causes the death of the tree on which it 
grows. Certainly no thrifty tree can be found with an abundance 
of these lichens upon it. All thus infested are either dead or 
apparently dying, the leaves being limited to the mere extremities 
of the branches. The inference is that the lichens have induced 
the death or the diseased condition of the tree. It is probable that 
this is to some extent true, and yet, on the other hand, the death of 
the tree from other causes affords conditions favorable to the growth 
of the lichen. The shore of Lake Placid is in some places bor- 
dered by dgad trees loaded with these same species of Usnea. 
These trees were killed by the inundation of their roots, the water 
of the lake having been raised by a dam at its outlet, and, so far as 
can be ascertained, they were destitute of these lichens while 
living. 

Alectoria jubata var. chalybeiformis, Ach, 

Trees, old fences, and sometimes on rocks. Common, but sterile. 

Alectoria jubata var. implexa. Ft, 

Trees in mountain woods. Adirondack Mountains. Sterile. 

EVERNIA PRUNASTRI, Ach, 

Trees and old fences. ^ Fertile specimens were found on trees and 
on shrubs in a swamp, Catskill Mountains. 

EvERNIA FURFURACEA, MaUU, 

Trees in woods. Common. 
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EVEENIA FUEFURACEA Var. CLADONIA, Tuck, 

Trees. Catskill and Adirondack Mountains. Sterile. 

EaMALINA CALICARI8 Var. FASTIGIATA, Fv, 

Trunks and branches of trees, shrubs and old fences. Very 
common. 

Ramalina calicaris var. farinacea, Schaer. 
Rocks ; sometimes on trees. Sterile. 

Ramalina calcaris var. inflata, Tuch, 
Trunks of pine trees. Saranac Lake. 

Cetraria actjleata, Ft. 

Summit of Mt. Whiteface. Sterile. 

Cetraria islandica, Ach. 

Tops of the high peaks of the Adirondack Mountains. Edible. 

This is the well-known ''Iceland moss^'^ a nutritious, and, in some 
northern regions, almost a necessary article of food for both man 
and beast. 

Cetraria cucullata, AgJi. 

Summit of Mount Whiteface. 

Cetraria ciliaris, Ach, 

Trunks and branches of coniferous trees, old fences, etc. Very- 
common. 

Cetraria lacunosa, AcJi. 

Coniferous trees, dead branches and old rails. Common in moun- 
tainous regions. 

Cetraria oakesiana, TucTc. 

Trees. Catskill Mountains. 

Nephroma arcticum, Pt, 

Rocks. Adirondack Mountains. A northern species, as its name 
implies, which will hardly be found south of the Adirondack 
region. 

JS'ephroma tomentosum, K(Brb, 

Granite rocks and boulders. Sandlake. 

Nephroma helveticum, Ach, 

Rocks. Sandlake and Catskill Mountains. 
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Nephroma ljevigatum, Ach, 

Granite rocks. Sandlake and Adirondack Mountains. 

Nephroma l^vigatum var. papyraceum, Schaer. 

Trees in swamps. Near Jordanville, Herkimer county. 

SOLORINA SACCATA, Ach, 

Limestone rocks among mosses. Helderberg Mountains. 

Peltigera aphthosa, Hoffm, 

Shaded mossy banks, ground and old logs in woods. Extremely 
common, and easily known by the wart like spo.ts on the thallus. 

Peltigera canina, Hoffm, 

Ground, rocks and old logs in woods. Very common. A small 
form occurs on the dry, sandy barrens between Albany and Sche- 
nectady. 

Peltigera polydactyla, Hoffm. 

Rocks and old logs in woods, especially in mountainous districts. 
Not rare. 

Peltigera horizontalis, Hoffm. 

Rocks and decaying wood in hilly or mountainous districts. Sand- 
lake, Helderberg and Catskill Mountains. 

A large form with crisped margins and under surface uniformly 
dark brown, except toward the margin, which is whitish, occurs in 
mountain swamps. Summit Lake. 

Sticta pulmonaria, Ach. 

• Trunks of deciduous trees and on rocks. Fertile specimens have 
been seen by me only on trees in the woods of the Catskill and the 
Adirondack Mountains. In the former locality specimens were 
found with a curiously morbid state of the apothecia. These were 
scattered abundantly over the upper surface of the thallus and 
sparingly over the under surface, and had a black disk. 

The Lungwort lichen once was held in considerable repute as a 
remedy in pulmonary complaints, and is used to some extent at the 
present time. It is also said to have been used as food. 

Sticta glomerulib^era, Delise. 

Trunks of deciduous trees, sometimes on rocks. Very common 
in woods, and fruits abundantly. 

Sticta quercizans, Ach. 

Granite rocks. Sandlake. Sterile. 
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Sticta sylvatica, Ach. 

Red sandstone rocks among mosses. Catskill Mountains. Sterile. 
An extremely rare species. 

Paemelia peelata, Ach. 

Trunks of trees and granite rocks. Common. 

Paemelia peelata var. olivetoeum, Ach, 
Exposed granite rocks. Sterile. 

Paemelia. ceinita, Ach, 

Trees. Sandlake. Sterile. 

Paemelia tiliacea, Ach, 

Trunks of trees, rarely on old fences. Common. 

Paemelia saxatilis, AgK. 

Trees and old fences. Common. 

Paemelia physodes var. enteeomoepha, Tuck, 
Trunks of trees in mountain woods. 

Paemelia peetusa, Schaer, 

Trees. Sandlake. Sterile. 

Paemelia olivacea, Ach. 

Trunks of trees. Common. 

Paemelia stygia, Ach, 

Granite rocks. Top of Mount Whiteface. 

Paemelia capeeata, Ach. 

Trunks of trees. Common, but sterile. 

Paemelia conspeesa, Ach. 

Rocks and boulders. Common everywhere, and fruits abund- 
antly. 

Paemelia boeeeei. Turn, Fort Edward, Howe. 

Theloschistes paeietinus, Norm. 

Trunks of willow and ailanthus trees, also on old fences. Green- 
port, L. I. 

Theloschistes paeietinus var. polycaepus, Fr. 

Trunks and branches of trees in exposed places. Often asso- 
ciated with Physcia stellaris on apple and willow trees. Common. 
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ThELOSCHISTES CHRYSOPIITHALMU8, TK. Ft, 

Trunks of trees. Greeiiport. 

PhYSCIA 8TELLARI8, Wallr. 

Trunks and branches of trees, rocks, stone walls, etc. Very 
common and variable. 

Physcia stellaris var. tribracia. Ft. 

Trunks of juniper, also on stones. Not rare. 

Physcia aquila var. detonsa, Tuch, 

Mossy rocks and about the base of trees. Common. 

Physcia pulverulenta, Fr, 

Eocks. Catskill Mountains. Sterile. 

Physcia speciosa, Ach, 

Trunks of trees. Jordanville. 

Physcia speciosa var. leucomela, Eschw. 

Trees, mostly in swamps and mountain woods. Sterile. 

Physcia c^sia var. angustior, Fr. 
Rocks. Catskill Mountains. 

Physcia obscura, I^yl. 

Trunks of trees in woods. Sandlake. 

Physcia obscura var. erythrocordia, Tuck, 
Rocks. Catskill Mountains. 

Pyxine JC0C0E9 var. sorediata, TucJc. 

Rocks and trunks of trees. Sandlake and Adirondack Moun- 
tains. 

Pannaria lanuginosa, Ach. 

Rocks. Common on mountains and rocky precipices. Without 
apothecia, and frequently a mere greyish pulverulent mass. 

Pannaria microphylla. Mobs, 

Rocks. Bethlehem, Albany county. 

Placodium aurantiacum, Lightf. 
Old fences. Bethlehem. 
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Placodium aurantiaccm var. flavovirescens, Fr, 
Rocks. Troy. 

Placodium cinnabarinum, Am, 
Fort Edward. Howe. 

Placodium rupestre, Tuck, 

Rocks. Ilelderberg Mountains. 

Lecanora pallescens, Schcer. 
Trunks of trees. Common. 

Lecanora pallida, Schcer. 

Trunks of trees. Not rare. 

Lecanora tart are a, Ach, 

Rocks and trunks of trees. Common in hilly and mountainous 
districts. The " Cicdbear^^ of commerce, so freely used for color- 
ing purposes. 

Lecanora tartarea var. frigida, Ach, 

Incrusting mosses. Top of Mount Mclntyre. 

Lecanora subfusca, Ach, 

Trunks of trees in woods. Very common and quite variable in 
appearance. 

Lecanora varia, Ach, 

Trees and old fences. Common. 

Lecanora elatina var. ochrophjea, TucJc, 

Trunks of balsam firs in mountain woods. Mt. Whiteface. 

Lecanora muralis, Schcer. (Z. saxicola, of authors,) 
Rocks. Catskill Mountains. 

Lecanora cinerea, JPr, 

Rocks. At a little distance tliis lichen causes the surface of the 
rock, on which it grows plentifully, to appear as if bruised or in- 
dented by frequent blows of a large hammer. 

Specimens from the red sandstone of the Catskill Mountains 
have to some extent the color of those rocks. 

Lecanora atra, Ach, 

Granite rocks. Poestenkill, Rensselaer county. 
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Urceolaria scrupoba, Ach. 
Kocks. Common. 

Gyalecta lutea, Tuck. 
Trees. Jordanville. 

Lecidea contigua, Ft, 
Eocks. Common. 

Lecidea contigua var. albo-c(erui.e8cen8, Nyl. 
Rocks. Bethlehem. Less common. 

Lecidea enteroleuca, Ft, 

Trunks of trees. Catskill Mountains. 

Lecidea banguinaria, Ach, 

Balsam firs. Mt. Whiteface. 

BUELLIA PARASEMA, Kosrb. 

Trunks of trees in woods. Very common. 

BUBLLIA LACTEA, KoBrh, 

Rocks. Bethlehem. 

BUELLIA PETR.EA, TucTc. 

Rocks. With the preceding and apparently more common. 

BUELLIA MYRIOCARPA, Tuck, 

Board fences. Bethlehem. 

BlATORA ATROPURPUREA, Tuck. 

Trunks of trees in mountain woods. Not rare. 

BlATORA RUFO-NIGRA, Tuck. 

Rocks. Bethlehem and Catskill Mountains. 

BlATORA SANGUINEO-ATRA, Ft. 

Ground and mosses in mountainous districts. Helderberg 
Mountains. 

BlATORA CHLORANTHA, Tuck. 

Trunks of trees. Catskill Mountains. 

BlATORA VIRBDESCENS, Ft. 

Rotten wood and ground. Not rare. 
[Sen. No. 87.] 9 
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BlATOEA VERNALIS, Ft. 

Trunks of trees and incrnsting mosses. Catskill Mountains and 
North Elba. 

BlATOBA BUBELLA, TucTc. 

Trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

B-EOMYCEs -ERUGIN08U8, DC, {Biotova icmodophila^ Auct.) 

Rotten wood and earth in woods. Near Summit Lake, Otsego 
county. 

B-fiOMYCES EBICETORUM, DC, 

Ground in woods. Sandlake. 

PiLOPHORON FIBULA, Tv^h. 

Eocks. North Elba. 

Sterbocaulon paschale, Ach, 

Eocks on mountains. Catskill and Adirondack Mountains. 

Stereocaulon tomentosum. Ft, 

Eocks and thin soil in rocky places. Adirondack Mountains. 

Cladonia c^sprnciA, Fl, 

Eocks. North Greenbush. 

Cladonia pyxidata, Ft. 

Eocky ground. Very common. 

Cladonia pyxidata var. symphicarpa. Ft. 
Catskill Mountains. 

Cladonia gracilis, Fr. 

Eocky ground. Extremely common and variable. 

Cladonia gracilis var. hybrida, Fr, 

Eocks and old logs. Catskill and Helderberg Mountains. 

Cladonia gracilis var. elongata, Fr. 

Ground. High peaks of the Adirondack Moimtains. 

Cladonia gracilis var. taurica, Auct. 
Summit of Mount Whiteface. 

Cladonia degenerans var. cariosa, Fr. 
Dry sandy soil, near West Albany. 
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Cladonia fimbriata, Ft. 

Rocky soil. Saranac Lake. 

CLADOiaA FIMBRIATA var. ADSPERSA, Tuck, 

Ground. West Albany and Helderberg Mountains. 

Cladonia squamosa, Hoffm. 

Eocky, mossy ground. Very common. 

Cladonia squamosa var. delicata, Fr. 
Rotten logs. Sandlake. 

Cladonia furcata, Fl, 

Rocky ground. Common and variable. 

Cladonia furcata var. racemosa, Fl. 
Ground and old logs in woods. 

Cladonia furcata var. subulata, Fl. 
Rocky ground. Catskill Mountains. 

Cladonia rangiferina, Hoffm. 

Ground and thin soil covering rocks. Very common. 

Cladonia rangiferina var. sylvatica, Fl. 
With the typical form. 

Cladonia rangiferina var. alpestris, Fl. 

Ground. Bethlehem and Adirondack Mountains. 

The " Reindeer mosa'^ is one of the most useful of lichens, and 
has long been famous as the food of the animal whose name it 
bears. 

Cladonia uncialis var. turgescens, Fr. 
Ground. Top of Mount Whiteface. 

Cladonia mitrula. Tuck. 

Ground. Near Greenwood Cemetery, L. I. 

Cladonia cornucopioides, Fr. 

Rocky soil in exposed places. Adirondack and Catskill Moun- 
tains, 

Cladonia cristatella, Tuck. 

Ground, rotten logs and stumps. Common in hilly and moun- 
tainous districts. 
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IImBILIOARIA PU8TULATA Var. PAPULOSA, T'uck. 

Rocks. Not rare on mountains. 

Umbilicaria peobosctoea, DC. 
Rocks. Mount Whiteface. 

Umbilicaria muhlenbergh, Tuck. 

Rocks. Sandlake and CatskiU Mountains. 

Umbilicaria hirsttta, Ach, 

Rocks. CatskiU Mountains. 

Umbilicaria dillenh, Tuck. 

Rocks in mountainous districts. Common but sterile. 

Graphis scripta, Ach. 

Bark of trees. Very common and variable. 

Opegrapha varia, Pers. 

Trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

CONIOCYBE PALLIDA, Fr. 

Bark of oak trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Very rare. To Dr. 
Howe belongs the discovery of this species in our State. 

Endooarpon miniatum var. muhlenbergh, JVyl. 
Fort Edward. Howe. 

Pbrtusaria pertusa, Ach. 
Trees. Common. 

Pertusaria pertusa var. areolata, JFt*. 
Rocks, especially on mountains. 

Pertusaria velata, JVyl. 

Trees : sometimes on rocks. Common. 

Pertusaria velata var. multtpuncta, Jfyl. 
Trees in woods. 

Pertusaria wulfenh, Dec. 
Trees, Catskill Mountains. 

Pertusaria globularis, Ach. 

Incrusting twigs and mosses. Catskill Mountains. 
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CONOTREMA ITRCEOLATUM, TucTc. 

Trees in woods. Common. 

Pybenula nttida, Ach. 

Trees in woods. Common. 

Tbypethelium vibens. Tuck. 

Bark of trees. Catskill Mountains. r 

COLLEMA FLACC5IDTJM, Ach. 

Rocks. Sandlake. 

CoLLEMA NIGRESCEN8, AcK 

Trees. Catskill and Adirondack Mount^-ins. 

CoLLEMA BT880LEUM, Tuck. 

Rocks. Catskill Mountains. 

LepTOGIUM TBEMELLOrOES, Ft. 

Rocks. Catskill Mountains. 

Leptogium lacebum. Ft. 
Mossy rocks. Common, 

Leptogium chlobomelum, Nyl. 

Rocks and trunks of trees. Catskill Mountains. 

Leptogium satubninum, Nyl. 

Rocks and trunks of trees. Common but sterile. 



ALG^. 
Sabgassum vulgabe, Ag. 

Pebbles and small stones near low-water mark. Peconic Bay, at 
Greenport. 

Sabgassum montagnei, Bail. 

With the preceding. Also near Orient. 

Sabgassum baccifebum, Ag. 

Glencove, L. I. G. B. Brainerd. This is the famous " Gulf 
weed" of the ocean, and its occurrence in our waters is interesting. 

FUCUS NODOSUS, L. 

Rocks between tide marks. Found on almost all the rocky 
^ shores of Long Island and Staten Island ; especially abundant near 
College Point. 
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FUCUS VE8CICUL0SUS, L, 

Same range as the preceding species, and quite as plentiful. 
These two species may be found on almost any part of our coast, 
growing freely on the rocky shores and cast up by the tide on the 
sandy ones. The inhabitants of some parts of Long Island use 
these plants, with Zostera and other rejectamenta of the sea, as fer- 
tilizers of the soil. 

FdCUS CEBANOIDES, Z. 

Bay Ridge, L. Is. Brainerd. The specimens are sterile, and the 
species must remain, to some extent, in doubt. 

Fucus scoBPioBDEs, FL Dan, 

Left by the tide. Fort Hamilton and Canarsie Bay. 

Cladostephus spongiosus, Ag. 

Floating. Orient Point. Brainerd. October. 

AsPEEOcoccus echinatus, Grev. 

Stones between tide marks. Flushing. Brainerd. May. 

DiCTYOSIPHON FCENICULACEUS, Gve'G, 

Canarsie Bay. Brainerd. June. 

Stilophora khizodes, J. Ag. 

Thrown up by waves and tide. Greenport and Orient Point. 
September. 

Dbsmabestia vibidis, Lamour, 

Low tide. College Point. June. This species has a peculiar 
property, causing the rapid decomposition of red algae that may be 
placed in a vessd with it. 

Chordaria flagelliformis, Ag. 

Thrown up by the tide. Orient Point. September. 

Chordaria divaricata, Ag, 

On Leathesia tuberiformis and other seaweeds. Coney Island. 
June. 

Mesogloia vermicularis, Ag,? 

Ground between tide marks. Canarsie Bay. Brainerd. July. 
Though apparently this species, a cross section of the frond 
reveals the structure of Chordaria. 

Chorda filum. Stack. 

Eocks near low-water mark and extending into deep water. 
Orient Point. September. 
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Leathesia tubebiformis, Crray. 

Thrown up by the tide. Coney Island and Canarsie Bay. June* 

ECTOCAEPUS VIBIDIS, HaTV. 

Coney Island and Canarsie Bay. June. 

EoTooABPus LiTTORALis, Lyugh, 

Fort Hamilton and Canarsie Bay. June. 

ECTOOARPUS DURKEEI ' HaW. 

Peconic Bay. Greenport. Mrs. M. A. Bush. September. 

Lamtnaria fascia, Ag. 

Rocks, woodwork of docks, etc. Common. 

Lamtnaria saccharina, Lcmiour. 

Thrown up from deep water in great abundance at Orient Point. 
September. It varies exceedingly in size, some specimens having 
been reported to me as being thirty feet in length. A singular 
form was picked up at College Point in June. The frond, which is 
about three feet long and three inches broad, divides toward the 
apex into two equal branches, each about eight inches long and one 
and a half inches broad, slightly incurved and truncate at the 
apex. 

PUNCTARIA LATIFOLIA, GtCV. 

Floating in Canarsie Bay. June. 

PuNCTARIA TENTJI88IMA, CrTeV. 

On wild grass, etc. Coney Island. Brainerd. April. 

Chondria dasyphylla, Ag. 

Floating. Greenport. September. 

Chondria baileyana, Mont. 

Stones near low-water mark. Fort Hamilton. September. 

Chondria tentjissima, Ag. 

Floating. College Point. September. Fort Hamilton. F. 
Lowry. 

Gelidium corneum, Lamour. 

Rocks. Fort Hamilton. September. 

POLYSIPHONIA FORMOSA, ^ohv. 

Floating. Flushing, Bay Ridge and Red Hook. Brainerd. Feb- 
ruary, April and May. 
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POLYSIPHONIA SUBTILI8SIMA, Mout. 

f On .Zostera, old shells, etc. Greenport. September. 

POLYSIPHONIA OLNEYI, Uo/TV. 

Floating. Bay Kidge. September, Greenport. Mrs. Bush. 

POLYSIPHONIA haeveyi, BaU. 

Floating. Abundant at Greenport. September. 

PoLYSIPHONIA FIBEILLOSA, Gr&O, * 

Greenport. Mrs. Bush. September. 

PoLYSIPHONIA vabiegata, Ag. 

Thrown up by the tide in many places. Bay Eidge, Astoria, 
College Point, Greenport, etc. Very common and variable. Sep- 
tember. 

PoLYSIPHONIA nigresoens, Gve}) 

Eockaway Inlet and New York Harbor. Brainerd. College 
Point. June. A variable species. 

PoLYSIPHONIA FASTIGIATA, GveO. 

Floating. Bompres Hook. Brainerd. June. 

BOTEYCHIA BIVULAEI8, HaW. 

Hocks near high-water mark. College Point and Astoria. Sep- 
tember. 

Oystoclonium puepurascens, Kutz. 

Floating. Flushing. Brainerd. July. 

Dasya eleoans, Ag. 

Stones, woodwork, etc. Fort Hamilton, Orient. Peconic bay, 
Mrs. Bush. New York Bay, Brainerd. September. A most beau- 
tiful but variable species. 

Champia parvula, Harv. 

Floating and thrown up by the tide in many places. Coney 
Island,. Canarsie Bay, Peconic Bay, etc. September. 

Corallina officinalis, Z. 

Floating. Orient. September. 

Grinnellia AMERICANA, Haw, {Delesseria americana^ Ag.) 

Floating. Bay Eidge, Fort Hamilton, College Point, etc. Sep- 
tember 
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Delesseria binuosa, Lamour. 

Thrown up by the tide. Orient. September. 

Delesseria leprieurei, Mont, 

McComb's Dam, Harlem Eiver. Brainerd. September. 

Gracilaria multipartita, J. Ag. 

Thrown up by the tide. Coney Island, Fort Hamilton, College 
Point, etc. September. An abundant and variable species. 
Edible. 

SOLIERIA CHORDALIS, J. Ag. 

Thrown up on all the shores of Long Island. Dredged in Canar- 
sie Bay (in water four to six feet deep), where it grows in great 
abundance. September. 

POLYIDES ROTUNDUS, GveV. 

Thrown up by the tide. Orient. September. 

Ehodymenia palmata, Grev. 
Orient. September. 

Phyllophora brodijei, J. Ag. 
Orient. September. 

Anhfeltia plicata, Ft. 

Among rejectamenta. Orient. September. 

Chondrus crispus, Lyngh. 
Orient. September. 

This is the " Irish moss " of the shops. It is used by the inhabit- 
ants of Orient with no expense or trouble save that of collecting 
and preparing. 

Chylocladia baileyana, Ha/rv. 

On Zostera, etc. Greenport. September. Glencove. Brainerd. 

Sfyridia filamentosa, Harv. 

Zostera and shells. Greenport. September. Glencove. Brain- 
erd. August. 

Ehodomela rochei, Harv. 

Floating. College Point. Brainerd. April. 

Ceramium rubrum, Ag. 

Attached to Fuci. Common and extremely variable. Bay 
Kidge, Astoria, Orient, &c. 
[Sen. No. 87.] lO 
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Ceramium diaphanum, Roth. 

Small stones and seaweeds near low-water mark. Fort Hamil- 
ton, Bay Eidge, Canarsie Bay. Common. September. 

Ceramium fastigiatum, Harv, 

Floating. Astoria. September. 

Ceramium arachnoideum, Ag. 

Floating. Greenport. September. 

Griffiihsia corallina var. tenuis, Harv. 

Greenport. Mrs. Bush. Glencove. Brainerd. Angnst. 

Callithamnion baileyi, Harv. 

On seaweeds. Orient. September. 

Callithamnion byssoideum, Am. 

Floating. Bay Ridge and Astoria. Attached to wood work. 
Long dock, Brooklyn. September. 

Callithamnion corymbosum, Ag. 

Floating. Fhishing. Brainerd. August. Peconic Bay. Mrs. 
Bush. 

Callithamnion americanum, Harv. 

Floating. College Point. Brainerd. April. 

Callithamnion seirospermum, Griff. {Seirospora griffithsiana^ Hrv. 
Peconic Bay, Mrs. Bush. 

Bryopsis plumosa, Lamour. 

Floating. Astoria. September. 

PORPHYRA VULGARIS, Ag. 

Under side of rocks. College Point and Bay Eidge. Septem- 
ber. Floating at Fort Hamilton. June, teconic Bay. Mrs. 
Bush. Common and variable. 

Ulva latissima, Lin. 

Eocks. Extremely abundant on all our rocky coasts. 

Ulva linza, L. 

Floating. Coney Island. 

Enteromorpha intestinalis, Link. 
Eocks. Fort Hamilton. 
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EnTEROMORPHA COMPRE88A, GvCV. 

Eocks. Bay Eidge and Fort Hamilton. Floating at Coney 
Island. Common. 

Enteromorpha clathrata, Grev. 

Muddy or sandy shores. Canarsie Bay and Coney Island. 

HORMOTRICHUM YOUNGANUM, DUlw. 

Rocks. Fort Hamilton. June. 

Ch^h^omorpha tortuosa, DUIajo, 

Rocks. Bay Ridge. September. 

Ch^etomorpha linum, Kutz. 

Dredged in water four to six feet deep. Canarsie Bay. Septem- 
ber. Mr. Brainerd has found fronds of this plant in the same 
locality that were eleven feet in length, a fact truly remarkable, 
when we consider that the diameter of the frond is less than one 
line. 

Cladophora glomerata, Z. 

Stones and rocks in rapid fresh water streams. A pretty and 
apparently common species. Buffalo. G. W. Clinton. North 
Greenbush, Helderberg Mountains, Van Homesville, etc. 

Cladophora fracta, Fl. Dan. 

In quiet water, either fresh, brackish or salt. Albany, Canarsie 
Bay, Flushing and Greenport. 

Cladophora refracta. Roth. 

Coney Island and Canarsie Bay. A well-marked, beautiful 
species. 

Cladophora arcta, DUIajo, 

New York Harbor. Brainerd. 

Cladophora glaucescens, Grijf, 
Coney Island. 

Rhizoclonium riparium, Roth, 

Wood-work of docks. Greenport. 

Chjetophora pisiformis, Ag, 

Attached to sticks and grass in freshwater. Greenwood. Brain- 
erd. Guilderland, Albany county ; also near Canarsie. Probably 
common in the State. June. 
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Ch^ttophora endivlefolia, Ag. 

On sticks in fresh water. Litchfield, Herkimer county. July. 

Draparnaldia glomerata, Ag. 

Attached to sticks and grass in fresh water streams. Guilder- 
land, Sandlake, Canarsie, Staten Island. June, July. 

Batrachospermum moniliforme, Moth. 

In still or slow-flowing fresh water. Fort Edward. Howe. Sand- 
lake. July. 

Lemanea fluviatilis, Ag. 

On rocks in the Cauterskill, Catskill Mountains. Collected by 
the writer in 1864. This plant has not, to my knowledge, been 
found elsewhere in this country. It is not a rare species in Europe. 

Nostoc commune, Yauch, 

Ground. Appearing in wet weather, especially in spring and 
autumn. Troy. Howe. Bethlehem. Probably common. An 
allied species has been used as diet for invalids, ^and this species is 
recommended by Harvey for trial for the same purpose. 



FUNGI. 
Agaricus mappa, Batsch. 

Woods and fields. Common. Sept., Oct. 

Agaricus procerus. Scop. 

Woods and fields. Fort Edward. Howe. Aug., Sept. An 
edible species. 

Agaricus rachodes, Vitt. 

Rotting stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Roadsides. Wynants- 
kill, Eens. county. Aug. A pretty species. Edible. 

Agaricus cristatus. Bolt. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Agaricus melleus, Vahl, 

Woods and open fields, on the ground and about the base of 
stumps. Sept., Oct. Edible. 

Writers differ in their estimate of the qualities of this species, 
some pronouncing it most delicious food, others calling it inferior. 

Agaricus personatus. Ft. 

About logs and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Autumn. 
Edible. 
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Agaricus nebularis, Batsch. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. North Greenbusli. Edible. 

Agakicus laccatus, Scop. 

Damp thickets and woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Bethlehem. 
Summer and Autumn. 

Agaricus radicatus, Bull. 

Woods. Summer and autumn. Common. Edible. 

This species is remarkable for the long, root-like extension of the 
stipe, which penetrates into the earth about as far as the proper 
stipe extends upwards in the air. 

Agaricus velutipes, Curt. 

Decayed wood. Fort Edward. Howe. Autumn and Spring. 

Agaricus ochropurpureus, Berh. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Bethlehem and North Elba. 

Agaricus galericulatus, Scop. 

Humid earth. Fort Edward. Howe. Autumn. 

Agaricus epipterygius. Scop. 

Old wood. Fort Edward. Howe. Autumn. 

Agaricus campanella, Batsch. 

Kotting wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Agaricus ostreatus, Jacq. 

Old logs and dead trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Abundant on 
the Catskill Mountains. Autumn. Edible. 

A thick, firm species, quite variable in color but easily recognized 
after it has been once seen. Said to be excellent food. 

Agaricus salignus, Pers. 

Dead trees, old logs and stumps. Common. Summer and aut- 
umn. Edible. 

Agaricus petaloides, Bull. 

Old logs and stumps, especially in damp, shaded places. Fort 
Edward. Howe. Catskill and Adirondack Mountains. Summer 
and autumn. 

Agaricus atroc(eruleus. Ft. 

Bark of old trunks. Fort Edward. Howe. Underside of fence 
rails. Helderberg Mountains. Summer and autumn. 
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Agaricus applicatts, Batsch. 

Old bark in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Agaricus semi-captus, B. cfe C. 

Subterranean sticks. Fort Edward. Howe. A pretty little 
species, but rare. 

Agaricus curtish, BerJc. 

Old boards and saw-dust. Fort Edward. Howe. Autumn. 

Agaricus prunulus, Scop. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Bethlehem. Autumn. Edible. 

Agaricus polychrous, Berh 

Decaying wood, etc. Fort Edward. Howe. Bethlehem and 
Helderberg Mountains. Autumn. 

Agaricus semiorbicularis. Bull, 

Fields and woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Summer. 

Agaricus campestris, L. 

Fields. Fort Edward. Howe. Albany. Summer and autumn. 
Edible. This species is the one usually cultivated, and, therefore, 
it is probably used to a greater extent than any other. It should 
not, however, be inferred from this that it is superior to all others 
for edible purposes. Several are said to surpass it in flavor, and 
even the wild ones of this same species, freshly gathered from the 
fields, are considered by many, superior to the cultivated ones. 
The young plants are called " Button mv^hroomsy 

The species is quite variable, and, in some of its forms, 
approaches the following one quite closely. It does not appear 
to be abundant with us, though more plentiful some seasons than 
it is others. 

Agaricus arvensis, Scho^. 

Fields. Fort Edward. Howe. Summer and autumn. Edible. 

Agaricus cretaceus, Fr. 

Fields. Fort Edward. Howe. September. Edible. 

Agaricus sublateritius, Schcef, 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Summer and autumn. 



Agaricus epixanthus, Paul. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe, 
mer and autumn. 



Helderberg Mountains. Sum- 
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Agaricus oecella, Bull. 

Woods and base of stumps in open fields. Fort Edward. 
Howe. September. Edible. 

Agaricus subinvolutus, Batach, 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Summer. 

Agaeicus clypeatus, Z. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Summer and autumn. 

Agaricus sphagnorum, Pers, 

Among Sphagnum in marshes. Sandlake. 

CopRiNus comatus, Ft, 

Rich ground, roadsides and bam yards. Bethlehem. September. 
Edible. 

COPRINUS ATRAMENTARIUS5 Bull. 

Manured grounds. Sandlake. Summer. Edible. 
This and other allied species, by the deliquescence of thelamiBllse, 
furnish a fluid which may be used as ink. 

COPRINUS DOMESTICUS, PeVS. 

Streets and yards of Albany. Spring and summer. 

COPRINUS PLICATILIS, CuH. 

Manure. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake. Summer. 

Paxillus atro-tomentosus, Ft. 

Rotten logs in woods. Moreau, Saratoga county. Howe. 
July, October. 

Hygrophorus cinnabarinus, Ft. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Sandlake. July, September. 

Hygrophorus conicus, Ft. 

Swampy or shaded places. Poestenkill. Howe. Bethlehem 
and North Elba. Summer. A pretty species, but it turns black in 
drying. 

Hygrophorus ceraceus, Fr. 

Humid ground. Poestenkill. Howe. August. 

Lactarius torminosus. Ft. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. July, September. 
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LaOTAEIUS PIPEBATU8, Ft. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. North Elba. July, September. 
Edible. 

Laotarius indigo, Fr, 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Bethlehem. August, October. 

Laotarius angustissimus, Lasch, 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Sandlake. July, September. 
Edible. 

Laotarius volemus. 

Woods and open places. Sandlake. August. Edible. 

Laotarius subtomentosus, B. cfe B. 

Wet swampy woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Summer. 

Laotarius fuliginosus, Fr, Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Summer. 

RUSSULA EMETICA, Ft. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Bethlehem and North Elba. 
Summer. A beautiful but deleterious fungus. 

RuSSULA ALUTACEA, Ft. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Summer. Edible. 

Cantharellus tub^foemis. Bull. 

Ground in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Helderberg Moun- 
tains. September. 

Cantharellus crispus, Fr. 

Old logs and sticks. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Moun- 
tains. Summer and autumn. 

Marasmius oreades, Fr. 

Hedges, orchards, etc. Fort Edward. Howe. August-October. 
Edible^ ^ 

Marasmius plancus, Fr. 

Dead leaves and sticks in jwoods. Common. Summer. 

Marasmius rotula, Fr. 

Sticks and leaves in woods. Common. Summer. 

Lentinus lecontei, Fr. 

Old logs and stumps, mostly in open places. Common. 
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Panus stypticus, Fr. 

Dead wood. Common. 

Panus dorsalis, Fr, 

Old logs. Catskill Mountams. 

SCHIZOPHYLLUM COMMUNE, Fv. 

Dead wood. Very common. 

IjEnzites betulina, Fr. 

Old stumps and logs. Common. 

Lenzites sepiaria, Ft. 

Logs and wooden fences. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake and 
Catskill Mountains. 

Lenzttes cRAT.fiGi, BevTc. 

Dead trunks. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Lenzites bicolor, Fr. 

Old stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Boletus elegans, Fr. 

Woods. Near Port Kent and Bethlehem. August, September. 
Edible. 

Boletus granulatus, L. 

Ground both open and shaded. Fort Edward. Howe. August. 
Edible. 



Boletus bovinus, Z, 
In or near pir 
Schenectady; also Sandlake. Summer. A large species, elidible 



In or near pine woods. Center station, between Albany and 
- - — Ed] " 



Boletus soaber. Bull. 

Ground in open woods. Sandlake and North Elba. Summer. 
Edible. 

Boletus felleus, BvXl. 

Ground in both open and shaded places. Fort Edward. Howe. 
August. 

POLTPORUS OVINUS, Sclwsff. 

Ground in pine woods. Bethlehem. September. Edible. 
[Sen. No. 87.] 11 
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POLYPORUS BRUMALI8, Ft. 

Dead wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

POLTPOEUS T0MENT0SU8, Fv, 

Low ground in woods, North Elba, where it is quite abundant, 
but I have not seen it elsewhere. 

POLYPORUS PERENNIS, Fv. 

Shaded ground and banks by roadsides in hilly districts. Com- 
mon. 

PoLYPORUS BOrCHEANUS, Fv. 

Dead sticks and branches lying on or near the ground. Com- 
mon. 

PoLYPORUS LURIDrS, B. & C. 

Sticks and old logs. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Moun- 
tains. 

PoLYPORUS ELEGANS, Ft. 

Dead wood and logs in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. North 
Elba. 

PoLYPORUS LUCIDUS, Ft, 

Old logs, stumps and roots. Common. 

PoLYPORUS GIGANTEUS, Ft. 

Base of hemlocks. Fort Edward. Howe. September. Edible. 

PoLYPORUS SULFUREUS, Ft. 

Old logs in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. North Elba. Edi- 
ble. Sometimes attains a very large size, and is also conspicuous 
by reason of its color, the upper surface being bright orange, the 
lower, clear sulphur yellow. 

PoLYPORUS LACTEUS, Fv. 

Old stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Mountains. 

PoLYPORUS GILVUS, Fv. 

Trunks of trees. Sandlake. 

!P0LYP0RU8 ADU8TUS, Fv, 

Old stumps and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. North Elba. 

PoLYPORUS LABYRINTHIOUS, Fv. 

Dead pine trunks. Troy. Howe. 
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POLYPORUS CEEIFLUU85 B, cfe C, 

Base of trees and old logs in woods. Adirondack Mountains. 

PoLYPORUS RE8INO8U8, Ft. 

Stumps and trunks of trees. Troy. Howe. Helderberg Moun- 
tains. 

PoLYPORUS APPLANATUS, Ft, 

Old logs and trees, mostly in woods. Common. 

PoLYPORUS FOMENTARIUS, Ft. 

Stumps, trunks and old logs. Common. 

PoLYPORUS IGNLA.RIU8, Ft. 

Trunks of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. North Elba. 

PoLYPORUS SCUTELLATUS, Schw. 

Dead bark. Fort Edward. Howe. Dead alders. North Elba. 

PoLYPORUS SUBFUSCUS, Ft. 

Trunks and logs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PoLYPORUS CAROLINENSIS, B. & C. 

Stumps in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PoLYPORUS CARNEUS, NeCB. 

Old logs in woods and open places. Common. Dr. Howe finds 
a resupinate form. 

PoLYPORUS CINNABARINUS, Fv. 

Old logs, etc. Common. A highly colored and somewhat 
variable species. 

PoLYPORUS RADLA.TUS, Fl\ 

Trunks and branches of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PoLYPORUS BIFORMIS, Kl, 

Old logs. Catskill Mountains. 

PoLYPORUS HIRSUTUS, Fr. 

Trees, stumps, etc. Very common. 

PoLYPORUS HIRSUTULUS, Schw. 

Dead branches and sticks. Catskill Mountains. 
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PoLYPORus LACEBATU85 Berk, 

Old logs and trees. Very common. 

POLYPOEUS VERSICOLOR, Ft, 

Old logs, sticks and posts. Everywhere. 

POLTPOEUS ABIETmUS, Ft, 

Bark of pines and hemlocks. Moreau. Howe. Catskill Moiin 
tains. 

PoLYPOEUS SULLIVANTII, Mout. 

Branches of trees and ends of cut wood. Moreau. Ilowe. 

PoLYPOEUS VIROINEUS, Schw. 

Branches of trees. Moreau. Howe. 
PoLYPOEUS occiDENTALis, Kl. Old logs, Saudlakc. 

PoLYPOEUS MEDULLA-PANIS, Ft. 

Old stumps, logs and fences. Fort Edward. Howe. Van 
Homesville. 

PoLYPOEUS VAPOEAEIUS, Fv. 

Dead trees. Moreau. Howe. 

D^fiDALEA CINEREA, Ft, 

Old logs. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Mountains.. 

D^fiDALEA CONFEAGOSA, Bclt, 

Old logs and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. North Elba. 

Glceopoeus nigropuepurascens, Schw. 

Old logs. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Mountains. 

Meeulius teemellosus, Schrad, 

Old logs and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Moun- 
tains. 

Fistulina hepatica. Ft. 

Base of chestnut and oak trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Sand- 
lake. Edible. This fungus is pronounced by some writers to be 
an excellent substitute for beef-steak, and the juice to be equal to 
beef gravy. It is stated by M. C. Cooke in his " British Fungi" 
that specimens sometimes attain a weight of thirty pounds. It is 
at once known by its liver-red color, red juice and yellow under 
surface. Unfortunately for those who would like to make use of it 
for food, it is rare with us. 
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IIydnum repandum, Z. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake. Edible. 

Hydnum suaveolens, Scop. 

Ground in woods and along shaded rivulets. Fort Edward. 
Howe. Sandlake. 

Hydnum graveolens, Delast, 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hydnum adustum, Schw. 

Base of trees and stumps. Fort Edwa,rd. Howe. 

Hydnum coralloides, Scop. 

Old logs in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Adirondack Moun- 
tains. Edible. A very pretty, delicate white fungus. 

Hydnum erinaceus, BuU. 

Dead trunk of Platanus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hydnum gelatinosum, Scop. 

Eotten wood in woods. Catskill Mountains. 

Hydnum cirrhatum, Pers. 

Trunks of trees in woods. Adirondack Mountains. Sometimes 
grows very large — a foot or more in diameter. 

Hydnum ochraceum, Pers. 

Sticks and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hydnum himantia, Schw. 

Half-buried, dead branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hydnum mucidum, Pers. 

Trees and dejected branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hydnum ljstioolor, B. <& C. 

Dead branches among leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Irpex tulipifere, Sckw. 

Dead branches of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Moun- 
tains. 

Irpex deformis, I^r. 

Old stumps and trees. - Helderberg Mountains. 
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Iepex cinnamomeus, Fr. 

Dead trees and branches lying on the ground. Common. 

Cbaterellus corntjcopioides, Per%. 

Damp, shaded places in woods and along rivulets. Fort Edward. 
Howe. Helderberg and Adirondack Mountains, 

ThELEPHOEA PALLroA, Scliw, 

Fields and woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Port Kent 

Thelephoea palmata, Fr. 

Sandy bank in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Thelephoea tebeesteis, Ehrh. 

Woods and thickets. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Steeeum fasciatum, Fr. 

Dead wood. North Greenbush. 

Steeeum striatum, Fr. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Steeeum complicatum, Fr. 

Trees, stumps and branches. Common. 

Steeeum puepueeum, Pera. 

Trunks and branches. Common. 

Steeeum spadiceum, Fr. 

Old stumps and trees. Common. 

Steeeum hiesutum, Fr. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Steeeum ocheaceo-flavum, Schw. 
Dead trees. Catskill Mountains. 

Stbeeum bicoloe, Fr. 

Old logs. Catskill Mountains. 

Steeeum eubiginosum, Schrad. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Steeeum tabacinum, Fr. 

Dead trees and old logs. Catskill Mountains. 
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Stereum imbricatulum, Schw. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Stereum frusttlosum, Ft. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Stereum acerinum, Fr. 

Trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

CoRTICIUM OAKESn, B. cfe C. 

Bark of hornbeam, oak and ash trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 
Catskill Mountains. 

Corticium oinereum, Fr, 

Bark of trees and branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Cyphella capula, Fr. 

Stems of herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Cyphella muscicola, Fr. 

Among mosses about the base of trees. Fort Edward. Howe, 
the first to detect it in this country. 

Clavarla. botrytis, Pera. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Sandlake. Edible. 

Clavarla. aurea, Schosff. 

Woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Edible. 

Clavarla. juncea, Fr. 

Dead leaves. Fort Edward. Howe, the first to find it in this 
country. 

Clavaria striota, Pera. 

Ground and old logs in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

Clavarla. m^QUALis, Fr. 

Woods. Poestenkill. Howe. Helderberg Mountains. 

Spathularla. flavtda, Per%. 

Woods in hilly and mountainous districts. Conmion. 

PiSTILLARIA MUSCICOLA, Fr. 

Mosses, most often on Climacium wmericomum and Sypnmrh 
delicatulum. 
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Tbemella aubantia, Schw. 

Old stumps. Sharon Springs. 

Tbemella mesentbbica, ifete. Bark. Fort Edward. Howe. Edible. 

Tbemella sabooides, With. 

Trunks of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

EXIDIA AUBICULA-JUD^, Fv. 

Old logs in low woods. North Elba. A singular, soft, spongy 
species, sometimes used as a remedy for sore throat. 

ExiDL^ GLANDULOSA, Ft. 

Old logs and sticks. Poestenkill. Howe. Guilderland. 

ExiDiA tbuncata. Ft. 

Trees and branches. Poestenkill. Howe. 

ExmiA CmNABABINA, B. cfe C. 

Dejected branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Dacbymyobs stillatus, Fr. 

Old pine wood and rails. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Dacbymyces toetus, Fr. 

Pine wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Lycopbbdon gemmatum, Batsch. 

Ground and old stumps in woods and fields. Common. 

Lycopebdon pybifobme, Schosff. 

Ground, old stumps and logs. Common. I have partaken of 
this species without any unpleasant results, but cannot recommend 
it as especially delicious, and forbear to class it among the edible 
species. 

Lycopebdon calvescens, B. & C. 

Ground in open woods. Bethlehem. 

Lycopebdon wbighth, B. dh C. 
Helderberg Mountains. 

BovisTA PLUMBEA, Pers. 

Fields. West Albany. Edible. 

BOVISTA CYATHIFOBMIS, BoSC. 

Fields. Fort Edward. Howe. 
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GeASTER HYGR0METBICU8, PeVS, 

Sandy ground. Fort Edward. Howe. Center Station. 

Scleroderma vdlgare, Fr. 

Ground and old logs. Common. 

Lyoooala epidendrum, Z. 
Rotten wood. Common. 

JEthalium septicum, Ft. 

Old logs and stumps. Common. 

DiDERMA OLOBOSUM, PeT%. 

On moss. Sandlake. 
DroERMA ciTRiNUM, Ft. Moss. CatskiU Mountains. 
DiDYMiuM XANTHOPUS, Fv, On Sphaguum. Sandlake. 

DiDYMIUM FULVIPES, Ft. 

On Hypnum triqitetrum. Fort Edward. Howe, who first 
detected it in this country. 

Physarum nutans, Pers. 

Old logs and bark of hornbeam. Fort Edward. Howe. 

STEMONmS FERRUGINEA, Fhvh. 

Dead and rotten wood. Common. 

DlCTYDIUM MICROCARPUM, Schrod. 

Dead wood. Fort Edward. Howe. Port Kent. 

Cribraria purpurea, Schrad. 

Rotten wood. CatskiU Mountains. Rare. 

Cribraria intricata, Schrad. 
Rotten wood. Jordanville. 

Aroyria oinerea, Fl. Da/n. 

Rotton wood in woods. Sandlake. 

Trichia rubiformis, Pers. 

Rotten wood. North Elba. 

Trichia clavata, Pers. 

Rotten wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

[Sen. No. 87.] 12 
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Tbichia tukbinata, With. 

Rotten wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

CyATHUS CAMPANULATU8, Fv. 

Dung in fields. Bethlehem. 

Cyathus crucibulum, Pers, 

Sticks and stems of dead herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Ptychooaster albus. Corda. 

In rotten logs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

MicROTHYRiuM MicROscopicuM, Desm. 

Dead stems of Chdone glahra. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ronema consors, B, & C, 

Stems of living Juncus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

DiPLODIA vmcoLA, DeSTTl, 

Grape vines. Fort Edward. Howe. Albany. 

Sph^ropsis insignis, B, (& C, 

Dead acorns. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Vermicularia liliacearum, Schw. 

Dead stems of lilies. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Septoria herbarium, B. (& C. 

Dead stems of Leucanthemum vulgare. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Stilbospora ovata, Pers, 

Bark. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Stilbospora pyriforme, Hoffm, 
Bark. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Cytispora rubescens, Fr. 

Dead bark of mountain ash. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Cytispora leucosperma, Fr, 

Dead bark. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Nemaspora crocea, Pers, 
"Wood and branches of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Little Falls. 

Myxosporidm nttidum, B, (& G, 

On Cornus alternifolia. Fort Edward. Howe. North Green- 
bush and Catskill Mountains. 
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TORULA nERBARUM, PcVS. 

Dead herbs. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Septonema spilomeum, BevTc, 

Old rails and boards. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Aregma speciosum, Ft, 

Cultivated rose bushes. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PUCCINIA ACULEATA, Schw, 

JAvmg\Qs.YQ9> oi Podophyllv/ni peltatum. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PuCCINIA SOLIDA, Schw, 

Living leaves of Anemone pennsylvanica. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PUCOINIA GRAMINIS, DC. 

Stems and leaves of grasses. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PuccmiA wALDSTEmi^, Curt, 

Living leaves of Waldsteinia fragarioides. Fort Edward. 
Howe, by whom it was first discovered. Closely allied to Puccinia 
solida^ from which it differs in color — ^giving a purple hue to the 
leaf tissues. 

Puccinia junci, Schw. 

Living stems of Juncus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Puccinia investita, Schio. 

Living leaves of Gnaphalium. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Credo kubigo, DC. 

Living leaves of rye. Fort Edward. Howe. This and other 
species of Uredo are commonly called " Pust^^ 

Uredo carioina, DC. 

Leaves of sedges. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Uredo EPrrEA, Kunze. 

Leaves of willows. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Uredo polygonorum, DC. 

Leaves of Polygonum. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Uredo solidaginis, Schw. 

Leaves of Solidago and Aster. Fort Edward. Howe. Coney 
Island. 
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UbEDO POTENTILLiE, DC, 

Leaves of PotentiUa canadensis, Poestenkill. Howe. 

Uredo buborum, DC, 

Leaves of Eubus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Uredo luminata, Schw, 

Leaves of Rubus. Common. 

Uredo effusa, Strauss, 

Leaves, petioles and young branches of rose bushes. Fort Edward. 
Howe. Sandlake. 

Uredo leguminosarum, Zink. 

Leaves of Amphicarpcea monoica. North Greenbush. 

Uredo pyrol^, Strauss. 

Under side of leaves of Pyrola. Common. 

Uredo saliceti, Schlect, 

Leaves of willows. Fort Edward. Howe. 

CTredo viol arum, DC. 

Leaves of violets. Fort Edward. Howe. 

UrOMYCES LESPEDEZuE-VIOLACEiE, Schw. 

Leaves oiLespedeza moUicea, Poestenkill. Howe. Bethlehem. 

Uromyoes lespeoez^-procumbentis, Schw. 

Leaves of Lespedeza jprocumhens. Kingsbury. Howe. 

Uromyces hyperici, Schw. 

Leaves of Hypericum. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Uromyces apiculosa, L0O. 

Leaves of Euphorbia. Kingsbury. Howe. 

USTILAGO SEGETUM, PcrS. 

Heads of oats. Fort Edward. Howe. The species of Ustilago 
are popularly known by the name of " Smut^'* Those that attack 
the cultivated grains are detrimental to the interests of the farmer, 
often materially diminishing the quantity and quality of his crops. 

Ustilago maydis, Corda. ( Ustilago zecB^ Schw.) 

Flowers, fruit, etc., of Indian com. Albany and Sandlake. 
The Corn Smut is sometimes a serious pest. A neld of corn came 
under my observation the past season in which almost every hill 
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had been attacked, and at least one out of every four ears. This 
field of com, just before flowering time, appeared as thrifty and 
promising as any in the county. 

USTILAGO JUNCI, Schw. 

Heads of Juncus. Poestenkill. Howe. 

USTILAGO URCEOLORUM, DC, 

Seeds of Carex pennsylvaniea. Center Station. 

USTILAGO UTRICULOSA, I^eeS. 

Seeds of Polygonum. Albany. 

EOESTELIA LACERATA, SoW. 

Leaves and twigs of the thorn, — Cratcegus crv^-galM, North 
Greenbush. 

^CIDIUM GROSSULARI^, DC. 

Leaves of gooseberry, Rihes cynodbati. Sandlake. 

-^cmrcM coMPOsiTARUM, Mart, 

Leaves of Compositacese. Moreau. Howe. 

^CIDIUM GNAPHALIATUM, Schw. 

Leaves of Gnaphalium. Moreau. Howe. 

^CIDIUM HOUSTONIATUM, Schw, 

Leaves of Houstonia. Bethlehem. 

^CIDIUM SAMBUCI, Schw, 

Petioles of elder, — Samhucus canadensis. "West Albany and 
Sandlake. 

^Cn)IUM HYDNOIDEUM, B. <& C. 

Leaves of leatherwood, — Dirca palustris. Fort Edward. Howe. 
North Greenbush. 

Cystopus CANDrous, Lev. 

Leaves of Amarantus. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Epioocoum micropus, Corda. 

Dead pumpkin vines. Poestenkill. Howe. 

TuBERCULARIA GRANULATA, PoTS. 

Dead bark. Troy. Howe. 

TuBERCULARIA VULGARIS, Tode. 

Dead sticks and branches. Common. 
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tubercularia confluens, pcvs, 

Dead bark of currant. Troy. Howe. 

Sporocybe calicioides, Ft, 
Dead bark. Troy. Howe. 

Helminthosporium macrocarpon, Greo, 

Bark of chestnut. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Helminthosporium rectum, B. & C, 
Dead wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

PODOSPORIUM RIGIDUM, Sc/iW, 

Leaves of Anipelopsis. Fort Edward. Howe. 

POLYTHRINCIUM TRIFOLII, KuUZe. 

Living leaves of clover. Common. 

Cladosporium herbaruMj Link. 

Dead leaves and stems of herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Penicillium crustaceum, Ft, 

Rotten apples. Poestenkill. Howe. 

MORCHELLA ESCULENTA, PeTS, 

Ground under pines. Fort Edward. Howe. North Greenbush 
and Bethlehem. Edible. The " MoTeV 

HeLVELLA ESCULENTA, Z. 

Ground in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Edible. 

Geoglossum hirsutum, PeT8, 

Low wet ground. Poestenkill. Howe. Jordanville. 

Geoglossum difforme, Ft, 

"Wet ground. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Peziza macropus, PeT8, 

Ground in woods. Bethlehem and Adirondack Mountains. 

Peziza scutellata, L, 

Old wood. Fort Edward. Howe. North Elba. 

Peziza calycina, Schum. 

Gum spots on spruce trees. Catskill Mountains. Bark of pines. 
Fort Edward. Howe. 
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Peziza vmooLA, Pers. 

Dead grape vines in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. Eare. 

Peziza lenticularis, Bull. 

Bark of white oak. Fort Edward. Howe. Eare. 

Peziza translucida, B, & C, 
Fort Edward. Howe. 

Peziza cyathoidea, BmU. 

Wood and stems of herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake. 

Peziza agassizh, B. & C, 

Trunks of trees — balsam firs. Mt. Mclntyre. 

Peziza citrina, Batsch, 

Eotten wood. Fort Edward. Howe. Catskill Mountains. 

Peziza herbarum, Pers, 

Stems of herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Peziza compressa, A. cfe S. 

Dry wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Peziza flexella, Fr, 

Pine wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Peziza turbinata, Curt. 

Chestnut bark. Fort Edward. Howe, by whom it was first 
found in this country. 

SOLENIA CANDIDA, PeVS. 

Eotten hemlock branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

ASCOBOLUS CONGLOMERATUS, Schw. 

Eotten wood. Troy. Howe. 

Bulgaria inquinans, Fr. 

Black oak logs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Bulgaria sarcoides, Fr. 

Eotten wood. Catskill Mountains. 

Sphinctrina turbinata, Fr. 

On Pertusaria and dry fungus. Fort Edward. Howe. 
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Patellaria discolor, Mont. 

Wood and stems of herbs. Troy and Fort Edward. Howe, 

Patellarla. rhabarbarina, Berk, 
Bark of alder. Troy. Howe. 

Urnula craterium, Ft. 

Eotten logs and sticks in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Dermatea fascicularis, Ft. 

Oak branches. PoestenkiU. Howe. 

Cenangium seriatim, Ft. 

Dead bark of white birch. Fort Edward. Howe, the first to 
find it in this country. 

Cenangium pinastri, Ft. 

Bark of hemlock. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Cenangium populinum, Schw. 

Bark of Popnlus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Cenangium ribis, Ft. 

Dead branches of Eibes. PoestenkiU. Howe. 

DlCH^NA FAGINEA, Ft. 

Bark of beech trees. Common. 

Ehytisma solidaginis, Schw. 

Leaves of Solidago. Common. 

Ehytisma acertnum, Ft. 

Leaves of red maple. Common. 

Ehytisma decolorans, Ft. 

Leaves of AndTomeda Ugustrma. Sandlake. 

Ehytisma vaccinh, Fr. 

Leaves of Vaccinium. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Ehytisma prini, Ft. 

Leaves of Prinos. Sandlake. 

Ehytisma punctatum, Ft. 

Leaves of maple. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake. 
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EriYTisMA sALicmuM, Ft. 

Leaves of willow. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Rhytisma blakei, Curt. 

Leaves of Rubiis. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Phacidium coronatum, Ft. 

Dry leaves of oak and chestnut. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Phacidium crustaceum, B, & C. 

Dead branches of pines. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hysterium elongatum, Walhl, 

Dry wood and old branches. Poestenkill and Fort Edward. 
Howe. 

Hysterium hiascens, B, cfe C, 

Bark of white oak. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hysterium lineare, Ft, 

Old wood and rails. Poestenkill. Howe. Helderberg Mts. 

Hysterium pinastri, Sohrad, 

Dead pine leaves. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Xylaria polymorpha, Pers, 

Rotten wood. Common and variable. 

Xylaria hypoxylon, Ehrh. 

Old wood and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Helderberg Mts. 

Hypocrea lactifluorum, Schw, 

On Lactarius. Fort Edward. Howe. Sandlake. 

Hypocrea criRiNA, Fr. 

Dead sticks in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypocrea rufa, Pers. 

Dead wood. Moreau. Howe. 

Hypocrea richardsonh, B. (&M. 

Bark of pines and oaks in woods. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon ustulatum. Bull, 

Old trees and stumps. Fort Edward. Howe. Helderberg Mts. 

[Sen. No. 87.] 13 
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Hypoxtlon nummularitim, BuU, 

Bark of maple. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxtlon clypeus, Sehw. 

Oak bark. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon multiforme, Fr. 

Old wood and bark. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon coh.eren8, Pers. 

Old logs and trees. Fort Edward. Howe. Adirondack Mts. 

Hypoxylon fuscum, Pers. 

Dead branches. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon fragiforme, Pers, 

Beech bark. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon rubiginosum, Pers. 

Eotten wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Hypoxylon serpens, Pers. 

Dead wood. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Diatrype stigma, Fr. 

Bark and wood of elm trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Diatrype disciformis, Fr. 

Trunks of trees and dead sticks. North Greenbush and Catskill 
Mts. 

ValSA NIVEAji^. 

Dead Populus. Catskill Mts. 

Valsa stilbostoma, Fr. 

Branches of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Valsa Americana, B. cfe C. 

Branches of trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Valsa constellata, B. <& C. 
Bark. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Nectria cinnabarini, Fr. 

Bark and dead branches of trees — also parasitic on Tubercvlaria 
conjluens. Troy. Howe. 
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Nectria cucurbitula, Fr, 

Dead branches of birch. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^ria ovina, Pers, 

Dry Wood. Puestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ria pulvis-pyrius, Pers, 

Oak wood. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ria myriocarpa, Ft. 

Dry wood. Poestenkill. Howe. 

SpHiERIA PAPILLA, Sckw. 

Bark of Alnus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SpH^atiA PERTUSA, Pevs, 

Dead wood. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ria fissurarum, ,B. dh C. 

Pine wood. Poestenkill and Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^ria saubineti, Mont. 

Stems of corn and rye. Poestenkill. Howe. 

SpHiERiA pioEA, Pers, 

Stems of herbs. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ria ulmea, Sohw, 

Leaves of elms. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SPHiERIA LESPEDEZ^, Schw, 

Leaves of Lespedeza. Kingsbury. Howe. 

Sphjehjia rostrata, Fr, 

Wood and bark. Kingsbury. Howe. 

SPHiERIA LBLEFORMIS, Schw, 

Bark of oak and chestnut. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SPH.ERIA ACULEATA, Sckw. 

Stems of herbs. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^eria acuminata. Sow, 

Stems of Chenopodium. Poestenkill. Howe. 

SpH^ailA NIGRELLA^ Fr. 

Stems of Ambrosia. Poestenkill. Howe. 
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SPH^fiRIA VEBBA8CI00LA, Schw, 

Stems of Verbascum. Poestenkill. Howe. 

SpH^BIA POTENTILLiE, Schw. 

Leaves of P. canadensis. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sphjebia punctifobmis, Pers. 

Dead leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SPHiGBIA FUSCA, PcTS. 

Dead branches among leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph.£bia discifobmis, Hoffm. 

Dry sticks in open fields. Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sph^ebia cobyli, Batsch. 

Leaves of Corylus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^ebia fimbbiata, Pers. 

Leaves of Carpinus and Ostrya. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^bia queboina, Pers. 
Fort Edward. Howe. 

Sph^ebia epidebmtois var. micbo8cx)pica, Desm. 
Bark of cherry trees. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SpH^EBIA DESMAZIEBn, B. cfe Bt. 

Under side of branches lying on the ground. Fort Edward. 
Howe. 

Spblebia sobdabia, Ft. 

Bark of Populus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

MiCBOSPHJBBIA PENICILLATA, LeV. 

Leaves of Viburnum. Fort Edward. Howe. 

DOTHIDEA OMANS, Schw. 

Stems of Asclepias. Moreau. Howe. 

DOTHIDEA BETULINA, Fv. 

Leaves of Betula. Fort Edward. Howe. 
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Ebysiphe communis, Schlect. 

Living leaves. Fort Edward. Howe, 

Ebtsiphb ceanothi, Schw, 

Leaves of Ceanothus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

AsTERINA GAULTHERLfi, Curt. 

Under side of leaves of wintergreen — G. procumhens. Com- 
mon. 

Erineum fagineum, Pers. 

Beech leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Erineum luteolum, Kume. 

Maple leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Erineum alnigerum, Kume. 

Alder leaves. Fort Edward. Howo. 

Erineum aureum, Pers. 

Birch leaves. Fort Edward. Howe. 

Erineum vms, DC. 

Grape leaves. Poestenkill. Howe. 

SCLEROTIUM OROBANCHES. 

Dead stems of Epiphegus virginiana. Fort Edward. Howe. 
Bare. 

SCLEROTIUM VARIUM. 

Dead vegetables. Fort Edward. Howe. 

SCLEROTIUM POPULINUM, PeVS. 

Leaves of Populus. Fort Edward. Howe. 

EUSTILBUM REHMIANUM, JRobenh. 

Gum spots on bark of spruce trees. Catskill Moimtains. 

Bepazea brunnea, B. <& C. 

Leaves of maple. Jordanville. 

Depazea cruenta, Ft, 

Leaves of Solomon's seal — Smilaoina raoemom. North Green- 
bush. 
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NEW STATIONS OF RARE PLANTS— REMARKABLE VARIETIES 
AND OBSERVATIONS. 

ThALICTRUM PURPUBA8CEN8, Z. 

Plentiful on the sandy barrens between Albany and Schenectady. 

Dentaria maxima, Nutt. 

Angola, Erie county. G. W. Clinton. 

Viola cucuLLATA var. CORD ATA, Gray, 
North Greenbush. 

Viola cucullata var. longipes. 

Cedar swamps of South Herkimer county. Gilbert. In accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Mr. Gilbert I have ventured to give 
this variety a name. It is characterized by its very long scapes 
(8-12' in length) much surpassing the small, thick leathery leaves, 
and by its large flowers, nearly always white or variegated. 

Viola pubescens var. scabriuscula, T, cfe G, 
Shaded banks. North Greenbush. 

Viola tricolor var. arvensis, DC, 

Mr. Gerard finds this plant on a hill near Poughkeepsie, appar- 
ently native there. 

Hypericum oanadense var. major. Gray. 
Shore of Bowman's pond, Sandlake. 

Malta moschata, Z. 

Meadows. Sandlake. Roadsides, southern towns of Herkimer 
county ; quite plentiful there, and oftener with white than with 
rose-colored flowers. 

POTENTILLA FRUTIC08A, Z. 

Newburgh. Gerard. 

LONICERA SEMPERVIRENS, Ait, 

Bald Mountain, near Lansingburgh. Brainerd. 

SeDUM TELEPHI0IDE8, Mickx. 

West shore of Seneca Lake. "Wright. Not a new station but 
one previously involved in some doubt. 

Krioia viroinica, Willd, 
Bethlehem. 
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LiNARIA VULGARIS Var. PELORIA. 

Poughkeepsie. Gerard. 

Lobelia syphilitica, Z. 

Poughkeepsie ; with white flowers. Gerard. 

Rhododendron maximum, Z. 

White's corners, Erie county. D. F. Day. 

Physostegia vtrginiana, Benth, 

Shore of Lake Champlain, one mile south of Westport. 

EOHIUM VULGARE, Z. 

Becoming too common in the eastern part of the State. Farm- 
ers would do well to look upon this showy but rough plant as an 
unwelcome intruder on their lands. 

Gentiana saponaria var. linearis, Gray. 

Common in the Adirondack region, where it occasionally bears 
white flowers. 

Statice limonium, Z. 

Astoria. A white-flowered variety. 

WOLFFIA COLUMBIANA, KaVStcn, 

Near Catskill. T. F. Allen. 

Zannichellia palustris, Z. 

Lake Champlain at "Westport. 

GooDYERA MENZiEsn, LimM. 
Woods. North Elba. 

Cypripedium arietinum, R, Brown, 

Swamp near Summit Lake, bearing pure white flowers. Gilbert. 

JUNOUS ARTICULATUS, Z. 

"Wet places, "West Albany. 

Xyris flexuosa var. pusilla, Gray, 
Cranberry marsh, Sandlake. 

Cyperus grayh, Torr. 

Port Kent, on the farm of Hon. W. C. Watson. Dr. Howe 
sends from Fort Edward a variety without rays, the spikes being 
all in a single sessile head. 
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Carex gynocrates var. substaminata. 

Cedar swamps, Jordanville. In this form a single perigynium 
occurs at the base of the staminate spike. Specimens were found 
with the spikes wholly staminate, but none were seen wholly pis- 
tillate. 

Carex scirpoidea, Michx. 

This rarely produces an additional small spike at the base of the 
principal one. 

Carex siccata, Dew, 

Plentiful on the top of Bald Mountain, Rensselaer county. 

Calamagrostis canadensis, Beauv, 

Specimens bearing ergot were found at the base of Mt. Mclntyre, 
eight miles from any cleared land, from which it is probable that 
the production oi ergot is independent of any influence from culti- 
vation. 

This grass grows abundantly in the low grounds and on the 
*' heaver meadows^'' of Essex and Franklin counties, and is cut for 
hay to the extent of many tons. 

Onoclea sensibilis var. obtusilobata, Torr, 

A form closely approaching this rare variety was found in Sand- 
lake by Dr. Howe. The pinnae of one side of the frond are more 
contracted than those of the other side ; all are sinuate pinnatifid, 
but the pinnules are broadest at the base. The fruit is not well 
developed. 

Asplenium ebeneum var. incisum, Howe, 

Poestenkill. Howe. In this fprm the pimue are about one inch 
long, and all except the extreme upper and lower ones are deeply 
incised — pinnatifid ; the pinnules are rather strongly 3-5 crenate 
toothed. I have thought best to give it the name suggested by its 
discoverer. 

Isoetes echinospora var. braunii, Engelm, 
Poestenkill. Howe. 

Sphagnum oymbifoltum var. congestum, Bryol Emop, 

On all the high peaks of the Adirondack Mts. Its compact 
growth and numerous dense branches probably serve in some meas- 
ure to protect it from the rude assaults of the violent winds to 
which it is exposed. The same mode of growth and dense rami- 
fication is also observed in 8, acutifolium and other species grow- 
ing in these elevated exposed situations. 

DiCRANUM rufescens, Tum. 

Banks by roadsides. Catskill Mts. 
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DiGRANUM SCHREBERI, Hedw. 

Banks near Little Falls. Austin. 

DicRANUM spuRiTJM, Hedw, 
Woods. Poestenkill. 

FissroENS ExiGuus, Sulliv. 

Danube, Herkimer county. Austin. 

Barbula fallax, Bryol Europ, 
Little Falls. Austin. 

Orthotrichum obtusifolium, Schrad. 
Stone walls. Herkimer county. 

PTYcnoMiiRiuM INCURVUM5 Schwcegr, 

Peekskill. (M. Leroy legit.) Austin. 

HypNUM NiTENS, Schreb, 

Fort Edward. Howe. A remarkable form with curved brandies 
and secund-falcate leaves. 

DUVALIA RUPESTRIS, I^eCS, 

Kocks. Little Falls. 

Grimaldia barbifrons, Raddi. 
Bethlehem. 

LuNULARiA vulgaris, Midi, 

Conservatories. Buffalo. Clinton. 

Eeboulia hemisphjerioa, Raddi, 
liavines near Albany. 

In concluding this report grateful acknowledgments are ren- 
dered to Profs. A. Braun, W. S. Sullivant, E. Tuckerman and Eev. 
M. A. Curtis for much aid in the determination, by duplicate speci- 
mens, of species belonging to the orders which they have respectively 
made a specialty. It is also added, by request of Dr. Howe, that 
the specimens of fungi contributed by him have all passed, by dupli- 
cate, under the inspection of Dr. Curtis. 

It is desirable that any interesting observations on the flora of our 
State be promptly communicated, and that good specimens of any 
new species or marked varieties be forwarded for the Herbarium. 

[Sen. No. 87.] 14 
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In the preceding list, when no name is annexed to the station or 
stations, the plant has been found therein by the writer. 

Dates given in the list of mosses signify the time of maturing the 
fruit; in the lists of algae and fungi, the time of collecting; and, to 
some extent, therefore, they indicate the time of the occurrence of 
the species. Much observation is yet necessary to enable us to 
determine their time of maturity fully and accurately. Most of the 
lichens, some algae and many fungi, may be found at all seasons. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. H. PECK. 
Albany, Jan. ^th^ 1869. 
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METEOEOLOGICAL EEPOKT FOE THE YEAE 1868. 

By Clinton L. Merriam, Ley den, N. Y. 
Thermometer. 



January, . , 
February, . 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

Jiily, 

August, . . . 
September, 
October, . . , 
November, 
December, . 

Mean, . . . 



6 and 7 A. M. 



14056' 
10 62 
29 03 
34 10 

50 46 
57 53 
67 48 
59 67 

51 86 
37 61 
31 10 
16 80 



U|rldl 



ian. 



18046' 
15 28 
37 36 
43 60 
61 50 
67 24 
81 06 
72 80 
57 19 
45 41 
35 13 
21 14 



6 and 7 P.M. 



19O07' 
11 

30 80 
35 24 
53 40 
65 14 
72 25 
71 93 
53 68 
43 12 
33 36 
19 93 



Average. 



17034' 

12 30 

32 39 
37 64 
55 12 
63 30 
73 59 
68 13 
54 27 
42 04 

33 19 
19 49 



38O40' 



46034' 



42041' 



4204O' 



Snow. 



Rain. 



Barometer. 



January, . . . 
February, . . 
March, . . . . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

J^ljj 

August, . . . 
September, . 
October, . . . 
November, . 
December, . 



Mean, 



37 inches. 
40 " 

25 " 
21 " 



2 " 

7 " 

98 " 



19 ft. 2J in. 



None. 


26O06' 


(( 


29 25 


1 inch. 


29 13 


.65 " 


29 34 


4.15 " 


28 94 


3.57 " 


28 95 


2.20 " 


28 87 


3.68 " 


29 01 


5.50 " 


29 10 


1.10 " 


29 35 


8.40 " 


29 21 


None. 


29 20 



30 35-100 in. 



29012' 
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Mean for entire year, 1868, Thermometer, 40^40'. 

Mean for entire year, 1868, Barometer, 29^12'. 

Warmest day, July 13th, Thermometer marking 96o in shade, 
126° in Bun. 

Coldest day, February 3d, Thermometer marking 14 minus. 

Kange 110°. Eange February 11th, in 12 hours, 44°. 

Fall of snow, 19 feet 2^ inches. 

Fall of rain, 30 35-100 inches. 

Marked absence through the year of electricity — as compared 
with former years — ^both in north i^olar lights and thunder storms. 

A large body of snow lay over the country through January and 
February, measuring here, in the woods, at times, six feet. 

March 2d, 3d and 6th, crown of winter storm days. Cars detained 
in snow drifts. 

March 7th, thaw begins. Wind south. Snow settles 6 to 12 
inches daily, until bare earth spots appear. One more fence board 
visible daily. 

Birds, beguiled by our apparent Spring, come and sing sweetly as 
in June. 

March 2 1st, heavy snow storm over New England, New York and 
Philadelphia — two feet reported in Philadelphia. 

April 8th, 10 inches snow falls, covering earth food, and many- 
birds starve and die — not "froze to death," as many suppose. By 
careful feeding, those here remained and survived to bless us in all 
summer song — generous payment ! 

Atmosphere heavy with smoke through July, from fires raging on 
timber lands in Canada and the "North woods." 

Summer more than usually favorable to growth of fruit, vegetables 
and grass. 
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EAKLY OBSEKVATIONS UPON MAGNETIC VAKI- 

ATIONS. 

By Franklin B. Hough, of Lowville, N. Y. 

Although the theory and laws of secular changes in the declination 
of the magnetic needle are receiving careful study at various special 
observatories, we cannot hope to arrive at precise results until our 
records have extended over a considerable period of time. Early 
observations will, therefore, when made with sufficient care, possess 
great interest, as affording subjects for comparison, besides the positive 
data which they afford in deciding disputed boimdaries, where the 
decision may depend upon the actual amount of variation from the 
true meridian, at the time of survey. 

"With the view of aiding this study, and to place a class of facts 
upon this subject within reach of tliose interested in it, I have col- 
lected a number of records never before published, from surveys and 
observations made a little before the beginning of this century, and 
will here present them, with such prefatory remarks as the data 
allows. 

Castorland Survey. 1794. 

The "Castorland Tract," owned by a Parisian company, and 
coupled with a romantic but abortive scheme of settlement with 
common interests, was located on the east and north sides of Black 
River, in Lewis and Jefferson counties. It was surveyed in 1794-6, 
and in the beginning, under the direction of Pierre Pharoux, a com- 
petent engineer and practical astronomer, who perished by being 
carried over the falls of the Black Eiver, in the present city of 
Watertown, in September, 1795. In the journal of this survey the 
necessity of running lines of lots by the true meridian, is strongly 
urged, on account of the uncertainty of the compass, from secular 
variations and local attractions. In their discussions with the pro- 
prietors this point is insisted upon, but was never carried out. Two 
valuable observations made by Pharoux deserve permanent record. 
The first was made at the house of Baron Steuben, in Herkimer, now 
Oneida Co., June 16th, 1794. The latitude was found by astronomi- 
cal observations, carefully verified, to be 43^ 16'; and the variation, 
as given by three different instruments, was 3° 58' west. The second 
was made a mile and a half below the head of the " Long Falls," 
now Carthage^ Jefferson Co., August 5th-13th, 1794, at a locality- 
then named, and often afterwards mentioned, as " Meridian Eock. 
The latitude was ascertained to be 44° 9' 26", and the variation, by 
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repeated observations, 2° 40' west. It was suspected that a slight 
local attraction was due to the rock, but this bein^ a constant, would 
not affect the accuracy of subsequent comparative observations at 
that place. 

Holland Land Company- 8 Purchase, 1798-9. 

The original field books of this survey are, by law, deposited in 
the Secretary's office at Albany for preservation, and afford about a 
hundred and forty observations of magnetic variations, with the dates 
of observation, names of surveyors, and place, as designated by ranges 
and lot lines. This survey was made under the general direction of 
Mr. Joseph Ellicott, an engineer of excellent reputation. We have 
no record of the methods by which the true meridian was ascertained, 
nor of the accuracy of the instruments or the care with which the 
variation was ascertained. 

Concerning the uncertainties arising from this cause, Mr. Ellicott, in 
a semi-official document prepared as an explanation of his surveys, 
remarks : 

"The difference that is discemable in the size of the several 
townships is occasioned by the variation of the needle, which, from 
certain occult causes, is found to differ essentially between any two 
stations that may be fixed on, and much more between some stations 
than others. Hence, in taking the magnetic courses of any two town- 
ships, it will follow that a disproportion in size of the several town- 
ships will necessarily arise, as the needle is seldom known to preserve 
a uniform position between places but a few hundred yards from 
each other ; so that inaccuracies will arise though the greatest circum- 
spection should be observed in correcting courses." 

This survey was made by ranges and townships. The ranges were 
numbered from the east line of the tract towards the west, and were fif- 
teen in number. The townships were numbered from the State line 
of Pennsylvania northward to Lake Ontario, and extended to sixteen 
in number. The accompanying map will exhibit the lines of the 
original townships and the corresponding divisions by towns and 
counties, as now organized. 
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MAGNETIC YAKIATION AS OBSEEYED IN THE SUEVET 
OF THE TEACT OF THE HOLLAND LAND COMPANY, 
OF WESTEEN NEW YOEK, IN 1798 AND 1799. 



placb. 



Baoge 1, Township 8-9, 



I 
I 

2, 
3, 
4, 

I 

2, 
4-5, 
4-5, 
4-5, 



7-8, 



8-9, 



9-10,. 

(( 

(( 
11-12,'. 
10-11,. 

9-10,! 

(( 

9-10,'. 
10, . 

10, . 

11, . 
10-11,. 



Shore of Lake Ontario : 
Township 15, Willink's strip, E. line, 
15, " *' W. line, 

Tonawanda Reservation, N.W. cor., . 
On Lake Erie, Monument, lat. 42*' 16' 16" W., 
Buffalo Reservation, Lake shore, . 

Old Kana-andea (Caneadea), 

GfU'deau Reservation, 

S(juawkey Hill Reservation, 

Big Tree Reservation, 

Canawagus Reservation, 

On Lake Erie, W. line of State, . . 

*' " 14 Range, 3d mile, . 

" ** 13 " 6th mile, 

" " 11 " 1st mile, 

" " 9 *' Istmile, 

On Lake Ontario, 1 R., E. transit, 

" " 3d meridian, ... 

" ** 4th meridian,... 

Range 9-10, Township 2, 

" 9-10, 

" 9-10, 

" 9-10, 
Range 13, 
11, 



10, 

9-10, 
10, 



3, 

1;::::::::;:: 

5-6, 

5-6, 

5-6, 

5-6, (S. end). 

^::::::::: 

7-8,. 



Lake Erie, and line of Township 7-8, . 
Range 3-4, Township 7-8, 



3-4, 
3-4, 
1-2, 
1-2, 
1-2, 
1-2, 



t 

1, (Pa. line) . 
1........... 

2, 

2, 



Variation. 



0°40'W. 

50 W. 

1 14 W. 

1 5 W. 
5 E. 

2 5 W. 
30 W. 
10 E. 
2 5 E. 
30 W. 

30 W. 

1 45 W. 
1 45 W. 
1 10 W. 

40 W. 

1 28 W. 
20 W. 
40 W. 
15 W. 
30 W. 
25 W. 
10 W. 
15 W. 
10 W. 
20 W. 

45 W. 

30 W. 

1 30 W. 
25 W. 

30 W. 

1 00 W. 
1 35 W. 
00 

15 W. 

1 00 W. 
25 E. 
20 E. 
20 E. 
42 E. 

44 E. 

1 00 W. 

20 W. 
4 45 W. 

1 00 E. 
55 
50 
30 
35 

40 

1 15 
1 10 
40 
30 
45 
45 
10 W. 
15 W, 
25 W, 
35 W 
45 W. 
40 W. 
45 W. 



Date. 



1799, 

i( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 

(( 
(( 
(( 
(t 
(( 

K 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
II 
11 
II 
tl 
tl 
(( 
I( 

(( 
I( 

" Feb'V," 
1790, Aug. 23. 
1798, 

" Sept^'n, 

" Sept. 18, 

« Sept. 24, 

" Sept. 30, 

" Aug. 30, 



1799, . 



1798,. 



Aug. 7,.. 



Observer, 



James Dewey. 



John Thompson. 
Andrew Elliott. 
Augustus Porter. 



James Smedley. 



Amzi Atwater. 
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MAGNETIC YAEIATIONS, &c.— Continued, 



PLACE. 



Range 1-2, Township 2, 

♦' 1-2, " 3, 

" 1-2, " 3, 

" 1-2, " 4, 

1, " -^-6, 

" 1-2, " 5 

" 1-2, " (>; 

" 1-2, " 7, 

" 1-2, *' 8, 

** 1-2, " 9, 

" 2-3, " 6, 

" 2-3, " 7, 

" 2-3, " 8, 

" 2-3, " 9, 

" 2-3, » 10, 

** 2-3, " 11, 

" 7, " 11-12, 

" 7, " 11-12, 

** 6, " 11-12, 

* 6, " 12-13, 

8, " 12-13, 

8, ** 13-14, 

" 7, " 13-14, 

" 6, " 13-14, 

On Lake Ontario, Hange 8, 

Range 5, Township 1^16, 

" 6, " 15-16, 

Pa. line, 12 miles from Wm. Phelps 

Gorham Purchase, 

Range 1, Township 5, 

" 1, " 8, 43 m. from Pa., 

" ] li 4 7" " 

«i r, «' 5', 2 " " 

" 1, " 5, 5 '* " 

" 1, " 11, 

" 1, " 12, 

" 1, " 12, (70 m. Pa.),.. 

" 1, " 12-13,72 " 

" 1, " " 73 " 

(I I « {( 74 ({ 

" 1,' " 13, 76 " 

" 1, " 13, 78 » 

" 1, " 14, 83 " 

" 1, " 14, 84 " 

" 1, " 15, 86 " 

" 1, " 15, 88 " 

t< 1 u 16 91 '^ . - 

N. Line,' Tp. 2, Range 3, 

Range 8, Township 15, 

» 7, " 15, 

'* 6, " 16 

" 4-5, " 1, Pa. line, 

a 4_5 " 4_5, 

" 3, " 2-3, 

(( 2 ** ** 

(I -^ II (( 

'* ij " a-4,!!!!;!';!!!!JJ 

" 2, " » 

Transit meridian, 24th mile, 

Range 1 , Township 3, 

" 1, " 4-5, 

" 1-2, " 5, 

" 2, " 4-5, 

" 3, " ** 

"4 " '* . . 

" 4-B, " 2, ;;;""!!;!!!; 

" 4-5, " 2, 

" 4-5, " 3, 



Variation. 


Date. 


Observer. 




0n5'W. 
25 W. 

55 W. 

1 10 W. 
1 .% W. 
1 25 W. 
20 W. 

55 W. 

1 10 W. 

30 W. 

1 45 W. 

2 00 W. 
45 W. 
50 W. 
00 

10 W. 
2 45 W. 

1 40 W. 
1 35 W. 
1 25 W. 
1 35 W. 

50 W. 

1 35 W. 
1 25 W. 

10 E. 

1 40 W. 
1 35 W. 

15 W. 

1 00 W. 
10 E. 
55 W. 

55 W. 

1 35 W. 
1 45 W. 
35 W. 
5 W. 
00 

5 W. 
35 W. 
15 W. 

40 W. 

1 20 W. 

2 5 W. 
1 55 W. 
1 50 W. 
1 30 W. 
1 9 W. 
15 W. 
30 W. 

45 W. 

1 00 W. 

1 02 W. 
40 W. 
40 W. 
40 W. 
55 W. 
55 W. 

2 5 W. 

55 W. 

2 5 W. 

1 45 W. 
40 W. 

3 20 W. 
20 E. 
50 W. 

40 W. 

1 00 W. 


1798, 


Amzi Atwater. 

(( <( 
i( (( 

U t( 

it it 
a It 
a it 
a it 
it tt 
tt it 
it tt 
it tt 
tt a 
tt it 
tt tt 
it tt 
a ii 
It it 
ti tt 
a n 
it it 
ti tt 
it tt 
It it 
it ti 
ti tt 
ti tt 

George Barges. 

it it 

it tt 
it it 
It it 
it it 
it it 
it tt 
tt ti 
It tt 
it it 
it tt 
it It 
it ti 
ti it 
it tt 
it it 
tt it 

Augustus Porter. 
Stph. Benton, Jr. 

4* (( 
(< it 

James Smedley. 
Stph. Benton, Jr. 

t( K 

11 It 
it it 
it it 
it it 
it It 
it ti 
<. it 
it it 
tt It 

James Smedley. 

it it 

tt it 




(i 




i( 




a 




(( 




(I 




(( 




(( 

<( 




(( 




(( 




(( 




(( 




(( 




« 




(( 




1799, 




(( 




ii 




it 




it 




it 

11 __ 

(( 




(< 




1798, 




i( 




It 




(( 




({ 




(t 




« 




(( 




a 




ii 




(( 




(i 




« 




(( 
(( 




i( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


1799, 




(( 


f 


(( 


1798, 


(( 


1799, 


{( 


(( 


11 


it 


a 
ii 


11 




(( 




11 

1798,. .!!!!.!. 


1 


(( 


1 


(( 
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Rang 



On I 

Ran^ 

Pi 

Gorh 
Rang 



N. 
Rai 



Trani 
Rang 



U 
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MAGNETIC VAEIATIONS, &c.— Continued 



PLACE. 



Range 4-5, Township 4, 



4-5, 
4-5, 
4-5, 
4-5, 

4-5, 
4-5, 
4-5, 
4-5, 



t 

7,. 

8,. 

9,. 
10,. 
11.. 



Variation. 


1 20 W. 


1 40 W. 


1 43 W. 


3 13 W. 


2 00 W. 


1 5 W. 


1 50 W. 


2 10 W. 


1 40 W. 


1 20 W. 



Date. 



1798, . . 



Observer. 



James Smedley. 



liiver St. Lawrence. — ^In addition to the foregoing, from maniiscrij)t 
records, I find upon the official survey of the River St. Lawrence, 
from Lake Ontario to the Galop Rapid, by Captain W. F. W. Owen, 
R. N., published in 1818 in five sheets, the following variations indi- 
cated : 

Point Yeo^ at the southwestern end of Wolf Island, or Grand 
Island as called on some maps : var. 2^ 30' "W. 

Qicebec Head^ at the N. E. or lower extremity of the same island : 
var. 2o 45' W. 

Barthrust Island^ or Grenadier Island, upper end: var. 2^ SC W. 

Mouth of Chippewa CreeJc : var. 3° W. 

Point two Mues above Ogdenshurgh : var. 3° 30' W. 

Upon the British official chart of Lake Ontario, by the same author, 
in 1817, corrected to 1863, it is said, " variation in 1861 increasing 
4' annually." 
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